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LAST  GLIJIPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 

SMTR?(A  ASD  EPHESUS.— (Concluded.) 

Tike  OUk  C»»tle— The  Martyrdom  of  Polyearp— 
Excursion  to  Ephesus* 

In  cominR  up  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  the  most 
picturesque  object  which  had  attracted  our  at¬ 
tention  was  the  old  ruined  Castle  on  the  hill 
behind  the  city.  When  we  were  here  in  1875, 
we  rode  out  to  it  on  little  donkeys.  The  hill 
is  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  the  harbor, 
with  the  surrounding  shores.  The  castle  is 
like  that  of  Heidelberg  in  extent,  and  in  its 
successive  reconstructions  tells  a  tale  as  old  as 
one  of  the  cedars  of  Licbanon :  for  though  it 
has  been  rebuilt  or  enlarged  by  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  Byzantine  emperors,  its  founda¬ 
tions,  which  were  of  Cycloi)ean  architecture, 
were  probably  laid  by  the  Lelesgian  pirates 
and  robbers  who  sailed  the  Mediterraean  be¬ 
fore  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  who  built  this 
as  a  refuge  and  a  watch-tower,  from  which 
they  could  look  out  far  over  land  and  sea. 
From  the  earliest  time,  ever  since  Smyrna  be¬ 
gan  to  be  a  city,  this  was  its  Acroix)lis,  where 
its  founders  reared  their  massive  walls  and 
towers.  Below  the  castle  is  still  seen  the  Sta¬ 
dium,  in  which  were  i)erformed  the  Grecian 
games,  and  which  has  a  more  sacred  associa¬ 
tion,  in  that  on  this  spot  Polycarp  obtained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Smyrna  was  one  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Asia  which  received  the  (iosi>e! 
from  the  Apostles  themselves.  To  Smyrna  was 
sent  a  message  from  the  angel  of  the  churches 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Polycarp  was  born 
in  the  first  century,  as  early,  it  is  thought,  as 
the  year  69,  and  thus  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Ajmstles,  and  perhaps  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
John.  His  life  was  passed  in  Smyrna,  of  which 
he  was  bishop.  Here  he  received  a  visit  from 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  was  then  under  a 
sentence  of  death,  and  on  his  way  to  Rome  to 
be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Warned  by  the  fate  of 
his  friend,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  which 
was  abroad  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Polycarp 
was  prepared  for  a  similar  end.  He  lived, 
however,  to  a  great  age.  When  at  last  he  was 
brought  before  the  Proconsul  at  Smyrna,  in 
the  amphitheatre  crowded  with  si)ectators,  the 
haughty  Roman  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  his 
venerable  figure,  and  begged  him  to  abjure 
Christ  that  his  life  might  be  spared ;  to  which, 
looking  up  to  heaven  and  around  at  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude,  he  calmly  replied,  “  Eighty 
and  six  years  have  I  seiwed  Him,  and  He  never 
did  me  wrong :  how  then  can  I  revile  m>’  King 
and  Saviour?”  When  condemned  to  die,  he 
angirded  himself  and  laid  aside  his  garments, 
and  took  his  place ;  and  when  they  would  have 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  he  said,  “  Let  me  re¬ 
main  as  I  am.  He  who  has  enabled  me  to 
brave  the  fire,  will  strengthen  me  to  endure 
its  fierceness,”  and  so  he  gave  his  body  to 
the  fiames.  Near  this  spot  a  solitary  cypress 
marks  his  grave,  and  i>re.serves  the  sacred 
name  and  memory  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  martyrs. 

If  we  are  looking  for  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  we  have  others  still.  Not  far  from 
Smyrna  once  stood  one  of  the  greatest  ••ities 
of  the  ancient  world — a  city  long  since  dead 
and  buried,  but  which  is  of  interest  even 
in  its  sepulchre.  While  I  had  been  looking 
about  Smyrna,  some  of  my  fellow-passen¬ 
gers  on  the  steamer  had  gone  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station  to  see  if  they  could  get  a  special 
train  to  take  us  to  Ephesus,  and  by  dint  of 
much  persuasion  and  a  goodly  show  of  uai>o- 
leons,  secured  it ;  and  at  a  quarter  before  three 
some  thirty  of  us— English  and  -Vmericans— 
set  out.  It  was  a  new  sensation  after  our  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  travelling  in  the  East.  Think  of 
a  railroad  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time,  there  has  been  no  other  mode 
of  transportation  than  by  horses  or  asses  or 
camels.  As  the  railway  is  owned  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  comiiany,  it  is  furnished  in  English  style. 
We  had  five  carriages  in  our  special  train,  and 
as  we  stepped  into  the  luxurious  compartments, 
and  leaned  back  on  the  cushioned  seats,  I  hud 
to  confess  that  this  was  softer  than  a  camel’s 
or  even  a  horse’s  back.  .As  we  shot  away  at  full 
speed  over  the  level  country  which  lies  .south 
of  Smyrna,  we  were  e<iually  surprised  and  ile- 
lighted  to  find  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
with  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  and  orange 
trees  and  fig  trees,  with  olives  and  vines.  The 
cultivators  of  this  region  are  Turcomans,  whom 
we  saw  in  great  numbers  scattered  over  the 
plain,  living  in  camps  rather  than  in  villages, 
in  black  tents  such  us  we  hud  seen  on  the  des¬ 
ert,  and  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  camels. 
We  might  think  these  troublesome  neighbors, 
but  they  are  not  so  oad  as  we  might  sui)pose. 
Turcomans  are  not  .Arabs,  but  corresi)on<l 
much  more  to  the  Fellaheen  than  to  the  Bed- 
aween  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Though  they  are 
dwellers  in  tents,  they  are  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  are  said  to  be  quiet  and  industrious, 
like  the  peasantry  of  any  other  country.  But 
there  is  another  element  that  is  not  quiet,  nor 
safe:  it  is  composed  of  Greek  and  Turkish  out¬ 
laws,  who  form  companies  of  brigands,  and 
find  a  good  field  of  oiH'rations  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  great  city,  and  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  weak.  When  I  first  went  to  Italy, 
such  brigands  made  it  unsafe  for  travellers  to 
go  from  Naples  to  Pa'stum,  and  to  a  much 
later  i>eriod  they  were  the  terror  of  Sicily,  op¬ 
erating  even  close  to  Palermo  and  Messina, 
seizing  men  of  wealth  whom  they  carried 
off  into  the  mountains  and  held  for  ransom. 
Such  bands  have  long  infested  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Smyrna,  and  made  it  unsafe  to  ven¬ 
ture  far  out  of  the  city.  When  my  brother. 
Judge  Field,  was  here  a  year  ago  to  revi-it  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  he  heard  such  stories 
of  travellers  being  taken  by  brigands  and  held 
for  ransom,  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  visit  Ephesus  unprotected,  and  did  not  care 
to  take  an  armed  escor*^^,  even  though  one  was 
offered  him  by  the  Pasha  of  the  district.  But 
this  year  there  has  been  ai»parently  a  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  Turkish  authority.  At  any  rate  our 
train  was  not  stopi>ed  by  cut-throats  with  car¬ 
bines  and  sciuudais;  and  us  for  the  Turco¬ 
mans,  whenever  we  looked  out  of  the  windows, 
and  saw  them  with  their  black  tents  and  their 
camels,  our  only  thought  was  of  the  pictur- 
es'iue  feature  which  they  made  in  the  land- 
scajic. 

Ephesus  is  fifty  iiiiles  soutli  of  Smyrna,  but 
as  we  ran  at  a  sjK'eil  of  forty  miles  an  hour*, 
we  made  the  dista^ice  in  an  hour  and  a  (piar- 
ter.  The  station  :^tands  beside  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  the  arches  of  which  have 
fallen,  but  the  s/juare  columns  are  still  stand¬ 
ing,  on  thetop^^f  which  storks  have  built  their 
nests,  as  on  twe  chimneys  in  Holland.  As  I 
looked  up  ay  these  long-legged  creatures  on 
their  lofty  lyrcli,  and  saw  that  they  were  not 
at  all  aw^/*r  alarmed  by  this  inroad  of  West¬ 
ern  barbadians,  nor  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
the  engii/e  or  the  rattling  of  cars,  it  seemed  as 
if  thevVmight  be  the  embodied  spirits  of  the 


old  Ephesians,  looking  down  with  high  disdain 
on  all  the  rush  and  roar  of  our  modern  life. 

Ephesus  itself  lies  at  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  we  started  at  once  for  the  ruins.  A  jiarty 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  telegraph  for  horses,  and  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  place.  They  were  soon  mount¬ 
ed,  and  picking  their  way  along  the  winding 
path  and  over  the  hill,  while  the  rest  of  us  fol¬ 
lowed  on  foot.  Our  course  led  over  a  stony 
causeway  and  along  a  footpath,  by  the  side  of 
which,  here  and  there,  peer  out  of  the  ground 
fragments  of  columns  and  arches — the  ruins 
of  old  temples.  But  it  is  not  till  we  pass  over 
the  hill  that  we  come  in  sight  of  the  plain  on 
which  the  city  stood.  It  is  now  quite  desolate. 
The  eye  rests  on  nothinjt  like  the  Parthenon  at 
.Athens,  or  the  temples  at  Pa'stum,  to  mark  the 
site  of  what  was  once  the  greatest  city  of  Asia. 
Some  years  ago  explorations  were  begun  by 
the  British  Government,  which  uncovered  the 
foundations  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana. 
It  was  found  that  three  temples  had  been  built 
on  the  same  site.  One  of  them  was  burnt 
on  the  day  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born. 
The  proportions  of  the  last  temple — 164  feet 
wide  and  343  feet  long  —  show  that  it  was 
much  larger  than  the  Parthenon ;  while  the 
splendor  of  its  architecture,  surrounded  by  its 
hundred  columns,  made  it  truly  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  But  of  all  this 
magnificence,  not  a  trace  remains  above  the 
ground.  The  Theatre  is  better  preserved, 
because  it  was  buttressed  by  a  hill — which 
was  the  Acropolis  of  Ephesus — in  the  sides 
of  which  the  seats  rose  one  behind  the  other. 
Climbing  over  the  fallen  stones  and  up  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  we  rested  for  a  few 
minutes  at  this  chief  spot  of  interest  in 
Ephesus,  while  Dean  Howson,  taking  from 
his  pocket  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  read  from  it  the  account  (in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  .Acts)  of  the  mob,  excit¬ 
ed  by  the  preaching  of  Paul,  and  rushing  into 
the  theatre,  where  they  cried  out  for  two  hours : 
“Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!  ”  Few  of 
us  will  ever  forget  the  scene.  Even  now  I 
seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  good  Dean,  who 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  what  he  read,  and  of 
the  epistle  in  the  second  chapter  of  Revelation, 
beginning,  “  Unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  write.  These  things  saith  He  that 
holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  can¬ 
dlesticks,”  and  ending  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.” 

How  much  more  to  us  is  this  human  inter¬ 
est,  connected  with  the  beloved  .Apostle,  than 
the  interest  of  mere  archa'ological  researches! 
When  we  passed  under  an  old  arch,  or  through 
the  city  gates,  the  chief  interest  was  that  Paul 
had  passed  through  these  gates  and  under  tiiis 
arch  a  hundred  times  in  the  three  years  that  he 
spent  in  this  city.  He  came  to  it  as  a  stranger, 
and  was  received  almost  as  an  enemy.  Here 
he  endured  persecution ;  here  he  fought  with 
beasts;  and  here  he  taught  i-ublicly  and  from 
house  to  house,  warning  every  one  night  and 
day  with  tears.  We  were  thinking  of  Paul  as 
we  returned  by  another  path  over  the  hill, 
l>assing  the  reputed  tomb  of  St.  John,  and 
stopping  now  and  then  to  look  back  at  the 
l>lain  below,  with  its  scattered  ruins,  and  away 
to  the  sea,  in  which  the  sun  vs'as  going  down. 
Once  the  sea  came  up  to  the  city’s  front  ;  it  is 
now  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  .A  little  fur- 
tlier  on  yonder  shore  stood  its  seaport,  Mile¬ 
tus— a  name  which  brings  ui>  tender  and  sa¬ 
cred  memories,  since  it  was  from  Miletus  that 
Paul  sent  to  Ephesus  and  called  the  elders  of 
the  church.  There  are  few  chapters  in  the 
Bible  which  I  read  with  more  emotion  than 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  .Acts.  In  point  of  ten¬ 
derness,  the  parting  of  Paul  from  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  is  worthy  to  be  placeil  beside  the 
meetingof  .Joseph  with  his  brethren.  How  that 
last  sentence  lingers  on  the  ear:  “Remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  .Jesus,  how  He  said.  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  .Ami 
then  came  the  last  prayer  and  the  last  em¬ 
brace:  “.And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all,  and 
they  all  wept  sore  and  fell  on  Paul’s  neck  and 
kissed  him  :  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words 
which  he  si>ake  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more.”  No  description  can  aiid  anything 
to  this.  The  only  parallel  I  find  to  it  is  in  the 
departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Leyden,  when 
John  Robinson  knelt  down  on  the  ship’s  deck, 
ami  with  fervent  prayer  commended  to  God 
the  little  band  who  were  to  sail  away,  <*arrying 
with  them  the  hoi>es  of  a  New  World. 

.As  we  rode  back  to  Smyrna  in  the  evening, 
we  were  more  silent  than  when  we  came.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  when  we  were  again  on  board 
the  ship.  H.  M.  F. 

THE  MARdl  OF  THE  (HOLER A. 

By  an  Observer  of  its  Work  since  1831. 

In  1831  the  cholera  passed  from  India  into  Per- 
•sia  and  .Asia  Minor,  and  to  Tillis,  where  it  was 
said  “  The  drunkards  died  like  Hies  ”  ;  through 
Turkey,  Russia  (very  severe  in  cold  Winter), 
Germany,  France,  and  adjoining  lands;  then 
through  Newcastle  into  England,  .Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Then  in  .April,  18:12,  with  a  steady, 
strong  wind  from  east  by  north  (very  uncom¬ 
mon)  thirty-five  days,  it  seemed  to  come  to 
.America, striking  Quebec;  in  eight  days,  Mon¬ 
treal;  in  twelve  or  fifteen,  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  lifteen  or  twenty.  New  York  city,  taking  in 
that  city  4000  victims.  The  next  May,  18;W.  I 
stood  at  2.5  Green  street.  New  A'ork.  Said  my 
friend,  “Look  at  that  house  of  ill  fame  up 
street,  opiMJsite  side.  In  it  were  thirteen  in¬ 
mates  ;  eleven  of  them  <lied  in  one  week.  That 
is  a  si>ecimen  of  its  victims  in  this  city.”  With 
some  exceptions,  so  in  most  places  were  the 
vicious  and  imprudent,  who  by  rum,  tobacco, 
and  other  iK)isons,  or  by  other  violations  of  the 
laws  of  life,  had  fitted  themselves  to  be  its  vic¬ 
tims.  No  quarantine  or  i>reventive  measures 
availed  to  check  it,  though  tried  in  many  lands. 
.All  proved  abortive  again.st  cholera,  though  so 
available  to  check  yellow  fever,  smalliwx,  and 
other  contagious  diseases.  Like  the  <lestroy- 
ing  angel,  it  went  to  fin<l  those  whose  habits 
had  fitted  them  to  fall  by  it.  In  many  towns 
the  annual  mortality  was  not  increa-sed  by  it. 
By  leading  many  better  to  heed  the  laws  of 
life,  it  was  promotive  of  health  and  good.  It 
taught  good  habits  and  good  morals  as  few 
can  teach;  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  house 
and  premises.  It  led  many  to  allow  no  decay¬ 
ing  animal  or  vegetable  matter  to  iK)llute  the 
air  around  them,  as  such  matter  induces  dis¬ 
ease.  So  also  does  the  fear  of  it.  The  prudent 
jterson  of  good  habits  need  not  fear  the  chol¬ 
era.  In  the  town  of  suo  inhabitants  in  Ohio 
where  I  lived  in  1832,  not  one  had  it. 

In  I83.j,  in  Erie  county,  N.  Y’.,  Mr.  P — ,  a 
goo<l  man,  went  Friilay  to  Buffalo,  and  in  a 
back  yard  something  foul  went  down  his  stom¬ 
ach  and  caused  nau.sea  and  vomiting.  There 
was  cholera  in  Buffalo.  He  came  home ;  was 
about  bis  work  Saturday  and  at  meeting  Sab¬ 


bath.  In  the  evening  he  sang  with  heavenly 
joy  beaming  in  his  face,  and  cheered  us  with 
his  bright  hope  of  life  eternal,  being  then 
about  sixty.  We  saw  no  token  of  disease. 
Monday  all  api)eared  well,  and  I  left  him. 
Wednesday,  on  hearing  he  was  sick  of  cholera, 

I  hastened  to  him ;  found  him  unconscious  and 
breathing  hard.  We  rubbed  him  and  did  all 
we  could,  but  too  late.  He  breathed  three 
hours;  then  quietly  ceased.  No  one  took  the 
disease.  It  appears  no  more  catching  than  a 
broken  leg.  Yet  what  broke  one  man’s  leg 
may  break  another’s ;  so  the  foul  effluvia  in¬ 
haled  by  one  and  causing  disease,  if  inhaled 
by  another  in  like  state  of  body,  may  cause  a 
like  disease.  But  that  would  not  i»rove  the 
disease  contagious.  Many  diseases  are  caused 
by  some  local  agent  that  acts  on  many  in  that 
place,  as  fever  and  ague.  It  was  said  that  in 
times  of  cholera  there  was  far  less  electric  fluid 
in  the  air  than  in  other  times. 

Two  very  important  facts  in  cholera  times; 
first,  that  many  have  the  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  some  time,  from  one  day  to  four  or  more, 
before  the  dangerous  stage ;  second,  if  persons 
of  good  habits  having  the  symptoms  use  in  due 
time  the  j)roper  restoratives,  nearly  all  recover 
with  very  little  trouble.  Four  days  this  Mr. 

P - whose  case  I  stated,  was  in  that  state  to 

be  restored  hail  the  remedies  been  used.  Very- 
few  fail  to  recover  if  duly  treated  while  in  this 
stage.  This  we  did  not  know  till  too  late. 

We  hear  of  cholera  germs.  Could  we  duly 
search  our  saloons,  breweries,  and  tobacco 
shops,  we  need  not  go  elsewhere  to  find  them. 
In  these  resorts  are  these  mightiest  germs. 

Our  esteemed  brother,  Anson  Smyth,  D.D., 
in  his  statement  of  this  disease  in  Toledo  and 
Sandusky,  where  it  struck  down  so  many  jirized 
citizens  (and  among  them  Rev.  N.  W.  Fisher, 
son  of  my  step-mother,  dear  to  me,  and  as  Paul 
said  of  Onesiraus,  “  a  brother  beloved,  both  in 
the  llesh  and  in  the  Lord,”  but  whose  name 
written  in  German  style,  Fischer,  his  friends 
would  hardly  recognize),  exhorts  as  a  prc()a- 
ration  for  a  return  of  the  disease,  that  all 
prepare  for  death.  I  would  rather  invite  all 
to  prepare  for  life,  for  joyous,  blessed  life 
eternal,  by  “  taking  the*  \-oke  of  Christ,” 
“  learning  of  Him,”  and  partaking  even  here 
of  the  “  rest  ”  so  sweet  and  refreshing,  so  far 
transcentling  the  best  of  earthly  good.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  all  best  enjoy  their  coming 
time,  whether  on  earth  or  in  “the  house  not 
made  with  hands.”  Pkteu  Kimball. 

Penh  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Maroh  21,  188.'>. 

HOAV  WE  KEPT  SUMIAY  IN  OLDEN  TIME. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Those  whose  memory  reaches  back  forty  or 
fifty  years  remember  how,  Sunday  was  kept  in 
their  childhood.  It  was  always  a  day  of  <iuiet. 
To  hear  that  a  man  had  on  that  day  engaged 
in  any  sort  of  secular  employment,  would  have 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  all  respectable  peo- 
ifie.  Everything  in  the  way  of  business  rested. 
If  a  man  i)assed  along  the  road,  except  in  go¬ 
ing  to  or  returning  from  “  meeting,”  everybody 
wondered  what  the  errand  was  that  took  him 
abroad  on  that  sacred  day.  Somebody  must 
be  sick,  and  he  was  going  for  the  doctor,  was 
the  first  suggestion  of  charity. 

But  Sunday  was  not,  ns  some  say,  a  day  of 
dulness  ami  gloom.  Far  from  it.  It  was  a  day 
for  the  performance  of  serious  duties,  but  still 
a  day  of  cheer  and  enjoyment  in  all  well-order¬ 
ed  Christian  households.  My  early  life  was  not 
spent  in  New  England,  but  among  New  Eng¬ 
landers.  My  native  county  in  Pennsylvania 
was  settled  almost  entirely  by  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  people.  In  religious  iirac- 
tices  and  general  habits,  Sus(|uehanna  was 
Litchfield  county  or  Berkshire  over  again. 
Blue  laws,  an  invention  of  the  Tory  Peters, 
were  not  in  force  there,  if  indeed  such  laws 
ever  existed  in  Connecticut  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

I  would  that  I  could  again,  for  once  at  least, 
enjoy  a  Sunday  such  as  were  those  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  AVc  rose  in  the  morning  the  same  as  on 
other  mornings,  bright  and  early.  We  had  a 
few  “  chores  ”  to  do,  such  as  feeding  the  cuttle. 
Our  shoes  we  had  blacked  the  night  before, 
and  our  Sunday  clothes  put  in  order.  Though 
we  lived  two  miles  from  the  “  meeting-house,” 
we  had  about  two  hours  in  the  morning  for 
reading  the  Bible  and  good  books.  The  fami¬ 
ly  M’as  large,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  jileasant 
conversation.  At  the  proper  time  we  all  left 
for  the  place  of  worship.  The  parents  were  on 
horseback,  generally  “riding  double.”  But 
the  multitude  of  young  people  crowded  the 
roatl  on  foot,  iind  even  now  I  can  see  them  go¬ 
ing  up  the  hills  and  down  the  hills,  through 
the  woods,  some  of  us  shortening  the  distance 
by  “cutting  across  lots.”  Some  of  the  girls 
carried  their  morocco  shoes  most  of  the  way, 
leaving  their  common  ones  in  some  retired 
si>ot,  that  their  nice  ones  miglit  be  free  from 
dust  or  mud  when  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
“Siibbath  day's  journey.”  “The  hill  of  the 
Lord  is  a  high  hill,”  and  such  was  that  uiion 
the  top  of  which  stood  our  “meeting-house.” 
To  me  it  was  a  charming  sight  to  see  the  .scores 
of  people  coming  along  the  roads  and  across 
the  lots  to  the  place  of  worshii>.  I  hud  no  re¬ 
ligion  then  to  si)eak  of,  but  I  was  always  glad 
to  have  Sunday  come  and  to  “go  to  meeting.” 
While  the  older  peojile  would  gather  in  little 
knots  in  front  of  the  house  and  speak  of  things 
of  interest  to  them,  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
seMom  met  at  any  other  time,  filled  in  their 
spare  moments  by  friendly  talk. 

Soon  the  time  came  for  entering  the  house. 
The  choir  filled  the  front  gallery,  and  reached 
half  way  along  the  front  seat  of  the  side  gal¬ 
lery.  The  music  was  of  the  fixjue  fashion.  It 
was  not  very  artistic,  but  it  keid  us  awake  <iuite 
as  well  as  the  kind  we  get  nowadays  from  our 
three  or  four  thousand  dollar  quartettes,  who.se 
words  we  cannot  always  understand.  The  ser¬ 
mon  by  Mr.  Conger,  father  of  the  Michigan 
Senator,  was  all  right  so  far  as  we  boys  knew. 
Sometimes  he  would  exchange  with  the  Rev. 
Burr  Baldwin  of  Montrose,  or  Father  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Harfonl.  They  all  j (reached  sound 
doctrine. 

But  the  intermission  was  to  some  of  us  b.>ys 
the  best  i>art  of  the  occasion.  We  ate  our 
luuch  of  “  fried  cake  ”  and  cheese,  drank  from 
a  spring  near  by,  .sat  under  the  trees,  and  re- 
l»orted  to  eacli  other  the  news  of  the  past  week, 
which,  I  must  iieniteutially  confess,  was  not 
always  confined  to  Gospel  themes. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  returned  into  the 
house  and  had  a  repetition  of  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice.  Then  lioiiie  again  and  dinner  lieartily 
enjoyed.  We  had  plenty  of  time  for  reading, 
telling  Bible  stories,  and  all  that.  Some  Sun¬ 
days  there  would  be  five  o’clock  meetings  in 
our  neigh borh<K)d,  which  we  all  attended  and 
enjoyed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  “said  the  cate¬ 
chism,’"  the  only  exercise  of  the  day  to  which 
I  did  not  “catch  on”  with  interest.  How  I 
wondered  that  it  was  called  the  tihurter  cate¬ 


chism.  If  there  was  anywhere  a  longer  one,  I 
hoped  I  might  never  see  it. 

Our  library  was  exceedingly  limited,  but  they 
were  all  good  books,  such  as  Baxter’s  Saints’ 
Rest,  Runyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Doddridge’s 
Rise  and  Progress,  Jay’s  Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises,  Davies’  Sermons,  and  Edwards  on 
the  Affections— all  infinitely  better,  even  for 
children,  than  many  of  the  Sunday-school 
publications  of  the  present  day.  “  Little  Hen¬ 
ry  and  his  Bearer”  was  about  the  only  relig¬ 
ious  story  that  I  read  before  reaching  the  age 
of  ten  years.  We  had  a  number  of  books  of  a 
secular  character,  but  they  were  not  for  use  on 
the  Lord’s  day. 

I  omit  here  to  say  anything  about  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  which  were  kept  up  during  the 
warm  months  of  the  year.  I  have  written  of 
Sundays  as  they  were  observed  in  rural  regions. 
How  they  were  regarded  in  cities  fifty  years 
ago,  I  cannot  tell. 


THE  JOURNEY  OF  A  DAY. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Human  life  is  a  journey  marked  off  into 
stages  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  A  person  of 
average  age  sees  about  eleven  thousand  of 
these  stages ;  if  he  reaches  threescore  years,  he 
will  have  seen  twenty-two  thousand  risings  of 
the  sun.  Night  brings  the  bivouac  and  tired 
nature’s  sweet  restorer.  After  a  few  hours  of 
sound  slumber  (and  woe  be  to  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  who  cannot  sleep),  the  rosy  finger  of  the 
morning  touches  us,  as  the  Divine  Restorer 
touched  the  dead  maiden  in  the  house  of  Jai- 
rus,  and  says  to  us  “Arise!  ”  In  a  moment  the 
whole  machinery  of  life  is  again  in  full  play. 
God  puts  us  on  a  new  probation,  when  the 
griefs  of  yesterday  may  be  forgotten,  and  the 
mistakes  of  yesterday  may  be  corrected,  and  a 
new  chance  is  given  us  to  “make  good  speed  ” 
on  a  higher  walk  of  diligence,  and  a  closer  fel¬ 
lowship  with  our  Guide. 

One  hour  of  the  morning  is  commonly  worth 
two  at  the  sunset;  nearly  all  the  mind’s  best 
work  is  wrought  after  its  resurrection  from 
the  couch,  and  not  when  it  is  seeking  repose. 
The  “Wizard  of  the  North  ”  wrote  his  Waver- 
ley  romances  before  breakfast,  while  his  guests 
were  sleeping.  All  those  commentaries  of  be¬ 
loved  Albert  Barnes  on  yonder  shelves,  are 
the  product  of  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  night-watchmen  of  Philadelphia  got  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  him  marching  over  to  his 
study  before  daylight  in  Winter.  A  vast  deal 
of  nonsense  has  been  uttered  about  the  “  mid¬ 
night  lami>  ”  ;  but  it  usually  burns  up  a  life  be¬ 
fore  its  time.  Let  the  devil’s  debauchees  be 
astir  at  midnight ;  God’s  children  ought  to  be 
in  bed  and  asleei).  Esiiecially  students  and 
ministers  should  perform  their  chief  intellec¬ 
tual  labor  in  the  morning.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  have  never  prepared  but  one  sermon  in 
the  evening,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  that. 

(1)  Every  day’s  journey  should  be  commenc¬ 
ed  with  God.  As  the  oriental  traveller  sets  out  | 
for  the  march  over  the  burning  sands  by  load¬ 
ing  up  his  camel  under  the  palm  trees,  and  by 
filling  his  water-fiagons  from  tlie  cool  fountain 
that  «iparkles  at  the  roots,  so  doth  a  Christian 
way-f^rer  draw  his  early  supplies  from  the  in- 
oxiiauotible  spring.  “In  the  morning  will  I 
direct  my  i»rayer  unto  Thee,  and  will  look  up,” 
said  tlii  man  after  God’s  own  heart.  The  liuoy- 
ant  soul  makes  its  earliest  flight,  like  the  lark, 
towards  the  gates  of  heaven.  Bunyan  gives  a 
beautiful  description  of  his  Pilgrim,  who  awoke 
and  sang  in  the  Chamber  of  Peace  that  looked 
towards  the  sun-rising.  An  interview  with 
God  in  the  closet  or  at  the  household  altar, 
sends  us  out  on  the  journey,  as  Moses  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Mount,  with  the  face  shin¬ 
ing. 

(2)  Much  depends  upon  a  cheerful  start  for 
the  day.  The  man  who  leaves  his  home  with 
a  scowl  on  his  brow,  and  a  snap  at  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  tart  speech  to  his  wife  instead  of  a 
kiss,  is  not  likely  to  be  pleasant  company  for 
anyboily  during  the  day;  he  will  probably 
come  home  with  the  temi>er  of  a  porcupine. 
Wise  plans  should  bo  laiil  for  every  day,  so 
that  it  be  not  an  idle  saunter,  or  an  aimless 
bustling  to  and  fro.  Yet  to  make  good  speed 
on  the  right  track,  we  must  not  start  ui'er-loail- 
ed.  Not  too  many  things  to  be  undertaken, 
lest  they  prove  hasty  botch-work.  The  jour¬ 
ney  is  not  made  in  a  cushioned  car,  but  on 
foot,  and  the  most  galling  load  is  vexatious 
and  worrying  care.  One  step  at  a  time  is  all 
that  the  most  busy  Christian  can  take,  and 
steady  wnlkbuj  ought  not  to  tire  any  healthy 
body  or  soul.  It  is  the  over-strained  rush, 
whether  in  business  or  study,  that  breaks  peo¬ 
ple  down;  especially  the  insane  greed  for 
wealth  or  the  mad  ambitious,  goading  bruin 
and  nerves  to  a  fury.  The  shattered  nerves 
and  sudden  deatlis  in  all  our  great  business 
centres,  tell  a  sad  story.  A  good  rule  is  to 
take  ehort  rieicg.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the 
toil  tliereof ;  no  man  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
to-day's  load  with  the  morrow  piled  on  the  top 
of  it.  The  only  long  look  far  ahead  that  you 
and  I  should  take,  should  be  the  look  towards 
the  Judgment  seat,  and  tlie  offered  crown  at 
the  end  of  the  race.  That  is  the  way  to  get  a 
taste  of  heaven  in  advance. 

(3)  God’s  Word  is  tbe  best  road-book  for  euidi 
day’s  journey.  It  is  the  infallible  guide,  with 
clear  directions  for  every  step,  clear  wiirnings 
for  every  danger,  and  bracing  encouragements 
for  every  steep  hill  and  hard  pull.  We  defy 
any  infidel  to  take  the  Bible,  and  order  one 
wliole  day  in  close,  conscientious  obedience  to 
all  its  injunctions,  and  go  to  bed  that  night  a 
skeptic.  The  best  test  of  the  Bible  is  to  walk 
by  it;  each  morning  we  should  consult  it,  and 
then  carry  its  precepts  and  spirit  witli  us 
through  the  day.  Our  Christianity  sliould  be 
woven  into  every  liour,  and  regulate  every  act ; 
it  should  keep  the  temper  sweet  and  the  con¬ 
science  alert ;  it  should  make  the  house-wife’s 
fi(X)r  clean,  and  the  merchant’s  ledger  honest ; 
if  Christ  be  witliin  us,  then  should  He  shine 
forth  from  us  continufilly.  Some  peoiile  keej> 
their  religion  as  they  do  their  umbrellas,  to  be 
used  in  an  occasional  storm;  or  like  an  over¬ 
coat,  to  be  put  on  in  severe  weather.  They 
hunt  up  their  piety  on  Sundays,  and  wear  it  to 
church  or  to  the  communion  table.  AVhen 
they  get  home  they  throw  it  off,  and  go  in 
spiritual  rags,  or  in  pitiable  nakedness  through 
the  week.  If  a  sharp  trial  conies,  it  is  conven¬ 
ient  to  have  it ;  if  the  foot.step  of  death  is  heard 
coming,  then  by  all  means  it  must  be  within 
reach.  Such  a  wretched  travesty  of  real  god¬ 
liness  was  not  in  the  Apostle’s  mind  when  he 
said  “Rut  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  To 
be  apj>arelle<l  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  to 
walk  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

(4)  -As  we  set  out  on  the  life-march  each 
morning,  we  never  know  what  tbe  day  may 
bring  forth.  Sudden  temptations  uiaj  surprise 
us,  as  the  Southerners  suri»ri3ed  Sheridan’s 
army  at  Cedar  Creek  when  off  their  guard. 
Let  us  put  on  therefore  the  whole  armor,  and 
be  ever  watching.  Few  Christians  fall  deliber¬ 


ately  ;  it  is  commonly  the  sudden  assault  of 
sin,  when  they  are  unwatchful,  that  trips  and 
throws  them  into  the  dust.  Then,  too,  we 
never  can  predict  at  the  dawning  what  dark 
clouds  may  roll  up,  or  what  showers  of  tears 
may  fall  before  the  sun  set.  It  is  best  that  we 
should  not  know  what  is  coming.  If  God  only 
come  with  it,  let  the  storm  arise,  and  the  blow 
fall !  As  our  day  our  strength  shall  be.  The 
tears  may  be  but  the  lenses  of  love  to  see  far¬ 
ther  into  heaven. 

Each  day  is  a  precious  loan  from  God.  To 
lose  a  day  in  indolence  and  sin  is  a  jewel  lost 
out  of  our  crown.  The  night  soon  cometh; 
Iierhaps  suddenly  “the  sun’s  rim  dips,  and 
with  one  stride  comes  the  dark.”  God  keep 
us  always  ready  for  the  next  step  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  ;  for  it  may  be  a  step  into  eternity.  Every 
morning  let  our  prayer  be  like  that  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  steward :  “  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good 
Sliced  this  day !  ”  Then  we  shall  end  it  at  a 
milestone  nearer  our  Father’s  House:  and 
when  we  roach  Home,  there  shall  be  no  night 
there. 

FROM  COSTA  RICA. 

By  William  E.  Curtis. 

Sax  Jose,  Costa  Hlca,  Feb.  22, 1885. 

The  most  beautiful  object  to  be  seen  on  the 
“Spanish  main  ”  from  Trinidad  to  Vera  Cruz 
from  ship  board,  is  disclosed  as  the  voyager 
comes  around  Point  Mazanilla  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  enters  the  harbor  of  Aspin- 
wall.  We  have  now  been  four  months  in  Span¬ 
ish  America,  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  Colombia,  and  Costa  Rica;  have  seen 
innumerable  castles,  cathedrals,  palaces,  and 
the  marvellous  beauties  which  nature’s  hand 
has  strewn  upon  the  Islands  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
We  have  seen  the  sun  set  upon  that  grandest  of 
castles  haunted  by  historic  memories,  Chapul- 
tepec ;  have  watched  the  rays  of  dawn  turn  the 
icy  crown  of  Popocatepetl  into  silver;  have  as¬ 
cended  the  volcano  Irazu  in  Costa  Rica,  whose 
crest  is  the  only  point  in  the  New  World  from 
which  the  two  oceans  can  be  seen  at  the  same 
glance ;  and  have  stood  entranced  at  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  Nevada  do  la  Santa  Maria  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  which  rises  nearly  18,(X)0  feet  out  of  the 
ocean,  with  its  bosom  covered  with  everlasting 
snow,  almost  under  the  equator;  yet  our  eyes 
have  met  nothing  so  grateful,  nothing  so  love¬ 
ly,  as  the  little  English  chapel,  which  stands 
on  the  foam-fringed  shore  at  Aspinwall,  with 
the  incessant  waves  forever  beating  at  its  feet. 

The  Inquisition  Building  a  Cigar  Factory. 

One  cannot  realize  how  beautiful  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Tabernacle,  until  he  has  been  among  the 
tawdry  cathedrals  and  iiKpiisition  dungeons  of 
South  America  for  it  few  months,  without  see¬ 
ing  a  Protestant  house  of  worship,  or  hearing 
a  Protestant  prayer.  We  came  from  Cartha- 
gena  to  Colon,  from  the  oldest  city  in  South 
America  to  the  youngest  one;  from  the  home 
and  head(iuarters  of  the  Si)anish  Inquisition  in 
South  America,  where  hundreds  of  heretics 
have  been  tortured  to  death,  and  thousands 
more  have  suffered  horrors,  and  died  in  dun¬ 
geons  for  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  refusing  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  licentious 
priest.  The  Iiniuisition  building  with  its  three 
centuries  of  blood  stains  is  now  a  cigar  facto¬ 
ry,  and  the  monastery  where  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  were  frameil  is  a  military  barracks; 
the  monks  and  nuns  have. been  drivea  out  of 
Colombia,  but  Protestantism  has  no  hold  there, 
and  the  only  Christian  church  in  the  Republic 
is  the  chapel  at  Colon. 

A  Welcome  Oasis. 

In  Venezuela  there  is  not  a  Protestant  church, 
nor  a  Protestant  missionary,  ami  outside  of 
Panama  and  Aspinwall  in  Colombia  there  are 
none.  In  Costa  Rica,  at  San  Jose,  the  capital, 
from  which  I  write,  is  however  a  welcome  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  Catholicism  which  stretches 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  Cape  Horn. 

Here  is  a  little  chiipel  built  of  corrugated 
iron  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  garden  of 
flowers,  where  service  and  sermons  are  read 
every  Sabbath,  where  a  Sunday-school  is  held, 
and  wliere  a  handful  of  Christians  meet  once 
a  week  for  prayer.  It  is  entirely  self-support¬ 
ing,  ami  has  never  received  aid  from  any  for¬ 
eign  missionary  fund.  -During  the  twenty 
years  it  has  been  established,  the  Church  has 
had  a  pastor  iibout  one-fourth  of  the  time,  but 
the  flock  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  support 
such  a  man  as  they  want,  and  it  has  been  found 
more  satisfactory  to  use  the  Ej>iscoi>al  form  of 
service,  and  read  jirinted  sermons.  Last  Sab¬ 
bath  we  heard  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  of 
Boston,  and  the  Sabbath  before  Mr.  Spurgeon 
gave  us  one  of  his  ringing  sermons  on  growth 
in  grace. 

The  congregation  usually  numbers  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  including  children,  and  rei(re3ents 
five  orthodox  denominations — the  Church  of 
England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  the  Presbyterians,  Metliodists,  and 
Bajdists,  all  of  whom  dwell  together  in  unity, 
recite  the  Apostle’s  Creed  each  Sunday  to¬ 
gether,  pray  for  the  (^iieen  of  England,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  “and  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  authority,”  and  sing  hymns  out  of  the 
“  Temide  Collection.”  The  Sabbath-school  is 
managed  on  the  usual  (dan,  with  the  same  in¬ 
ternational  system  of  study  that  i»revails  in 
England  and  the  Unitcil  States.  But  no  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  <lone.  The  congregation  is 
composed  of  English  and  American  merchants, 
coffee  planters,  iind  railroad  men,  who  support 
the  (fiiurch  for  their  own  use  and  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  their  families,  but  who  have  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  entering  into  the  much  need¬ 
ed  work  of  evangelization  here.  (Jecasionally 
a  clerical  touri.st  comes  this  way,  or  a  chaplain 
from  a  man-of-war  is  invited  to  bajitize  the 
babies,  marry  the  young  people,  and  ailminis- 
ter  the  communion.  A  pastor  was  tried  a  year 
ago,  but  he  was  a. sort  of  an  adventurer,  and  the 
I>eoide  thought  they  wore  better  without  him. 
.An  arrangement  could  readily  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  local  .society  and  some  missionary 
associatioH,  by  whieh  an  active  young  man 
could  be  jointly  supported,  and  he  would  find 
an  alluring  field  of  work  in  Costa  Rica,  the 
most  pros|>erous,  progressive,  and  the  wealth¬ 
iest  in  its  natural  resources  of  all  the  Central 
.American  Rejmblics. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know  little 
and  think  less  about  this  country.  The  South 
.American  Commission  has  come  here  from  the 
United  States  to  do  some  commercial  mission¬ 
ary  work,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  more  of 
the  trade  of  this  country.  They  find  among 
the  i>eopte  a  very  cordial  feeling  toward  what 
■  they  always  call  “  that  grand  R»*public,”  and 
Washington’s  birth  is  being  commemorated 
to-day  as  it  is  at  home,  by  Uoating  the  United 
States  flag  over  the  (iovernment  buildings, 
I  and  by  a  serenade  to  the  Commission,  at  which 
1  “  Y'ankee  Doodle,”  “  Hail  Columbia,”  and  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner”  were  fierformed  by 
1  the  National  Military  Bund.  The  people  are 
-  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising.  There  is 
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more  industry  among  the  laboring  classes  than 
in  any  other  of  the  Spanish-American  repub¬ 
lics,  and  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence. 

Education  is  compulsory  but  free,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
last  year  was  sixty-six  per  cent.  The  National 
Government  supports  the  schools  and  a  uni¬ 
versity,  at  which  attendance  is  optional,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  school  age  is  between  ten  and 
fourteen.  At  the  university  the  higher  branch¬ 
es  and  medicine,  law,  and  mineralogy  are 
taught,  with  a  course  of  agricultural  chemis¬ 
try,  civil  engineering,  and  other  useful  scien¬ 
ces. 

The  Ghivemment  Bepndiates  the  Boman  Church. 
.Although  the  masses  are  almost  universally 
Catholics,  and  under  the  absolute  domination 
of  the  priests,  the  Government  has  repudiated 
the  Church,  and  has  driven  out  the  nuns, 
monks,  and  Jesuits.  The  confessional  is  open 
and  public  by  law,  and  priests  are  forbidden  to 
wear  their  vestments  in  the  streets;  but  the 
latter  prohibition  is  a  dead  letter.  In  August 
last  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Costa  Rica  was  ex- 
I>elled  from  the  country,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
return.  The  head  of  the  university  is  a  skep¬ 
tic,  and  the  Bishop  went  to  the  President  to 
complain  of  some  of  his  acts.  The  latter  de¬ 
fended  the  Professor  and  declined  to  interfere, 
whereupon  the  Bishop  became  angry,  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  him  the  curse  of  the  Church,  and  re¬ 
tired.  Within  two  hours  a  lieutenant  with  a 
squad  of  men  waited  upon  the  Bishop,  with 
notice  to  leave  the  country  under  their  escort 
within  twenty-four  hours.  He  went. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 

<!^ttr  Uoott  sratiie. 

A  book  of  adventure  is  interesting  reading, 
especially  when  it  is  all  true,  as  is  the  case 
with  Boots  and  Saddles,”  which  is  the  strik- 
ing  title  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer’s  volume, 
.just  published  by  the  Harpers.  A  bonny  Mich¬ 
igan  girl,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  gallant 
and  youthful,  and  now  lamented  General 
whose  name  she  bears,  by  the  incident  of  his 
two  or  three  visits  to  his  sister  who  lived  in 
Monroe— Mrs.  Custer’s  native  place  — during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  February,  1864,  and  from  that  time  un¬ 
til  Gen.  Custer’s  last  battle  at  Little  Big  Horn 
in  Dakota  on  the  25th  of  June,  1876,  a  i>eriod  of 
twelve  years,  Mrs.  Custer  was  almost  constant¬ 
ly  with  her  husband,  sharing  in  the  anxieties 
and  deprivations  of  the  service.  Having  mar¬ 
ried  a  soldier — one  brave  and  adventurous  to  a 
fault  she  was  not  the  woman  to  repine  there¬ 
at.  She  does  not  obtrude  the  fact  that  sun¬ 
shine  and  solace  went  with  her  to  tent  and 
fort,  but  it  inheres  in  her  narrative  none  the 
less.  .And  as  a  consequence,  “  these  simple 
annals  of  our  daily  life,”  as  she  calls  them, 
are  never  dull  nor  uninteresting.  .After  the 
war,  the  cavalry  which  her  husbarnl  command¬ 
ed  was  almost  invariably  stationed  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  frontier,  and  at  points  too  remote  and 
dangerous  for  visitors  or  even  venturesome 
tourists,  and  hence  the  life  and  scenes  here 
described  are  fresh  and  unhackneyed.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  army 
family,  a  little  community  isolated  from  all 
the  world,  and  living  under  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Custer  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  literary  excellence  with  which,  having 
something  to  say,  she  has  said  it. 

Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  are  about  to  issue  a 
number  of  important  works.  Lotze’s  “  .Miero- 
cosmus,”  in  two  volumes,  translated  by  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is 
about  to  appear.  Joseph  Cook  has  so  noised 
it  abroad  that  It  will  probably  have  a  large 
sale.  Schiirer’s  “  History  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Times  ”  is  also  well  in  hand.  This  is  the 
standard  book  upon  the  subject,  and  ought  to 
be  well  received.  A  new  edition  of  Lechler’s 
well  known  work,  “.Apostolic  and  Post-Aims- 
tolic  Times,”  is  to  be  issued  in  English  soon 
after  its  appearance  in  German.  KOnig’s 
“Chief  Principles  of  the  Religion  of  Ancient 
Israel  ”  has  been  well  received  in  Germany. 
He  is  an  evangelical  man  who  holds  with  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith  to  the  Weilhauseu  school  of  crit¬ 
icism.  His  book  is  against  Wellhausen’s  con¬ 
struction  of  the  history.  Orelli’s  “Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Prophecy  ”  and  Frank’s  “System of  Cer¬ 
titude  ”  are  also  to  be  issued.  These  veteran 
jiublishers  of  translations  of  German  books 
have  made  a  wise  selection  in  these  forthcom¬ 
ing  volumes.  _____ 

The  Messrs.  .Appleton  add  one  more  (the 
forty-ninth)  volume  to  their  International  Sci¬ 
entific  Series.  It  is  entitled  “  Jelly-Fish,  Star- 
Fish,  and  Sea-Urchins.”  The  learned  author 
and  Zoological  Secretary,  G.  J.  Romanes, 
M..A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  London,  informs  us  that 
when  he  began  this  work  ui>on  Primitive  Ner¬ 
vous  Systems,  he  proposed  to  supplement  his 
own  investigations  with  a  tolerably  full  refer¬ 
ence  to  results  reached  by  others.  But  this 
was  found  to  be  im[)racticable  within  assigned 
limits.  He  has  however  made  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  informing  volume,  and  while  keeping 
in  view  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader, 
he  has  also  sought  to  render  his  pages  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  working  phy.siologi3t.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  numerous,  and  hero  if  anywhere 
the  oysterman  will  find  out  all  about  that  de¬ 
structive  enemy  to  his  plant,  the  star-fish. 
The  author  gives  us  a  pretty  full  account  of 
six  Summers  spent  at  the  sea-shore,  and  has 
made  himself  both  intelligible  and  interesting 
to  the  reader.  Like  most  or  all  of  this  series, 
tlie  volume  is  a  real  addition  to  our  stock  of 
information  on  an  important  subject. 

The  works  which  the  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler 
has  given  to  the  library  of  Cornell  University 
number  about  600  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
They  comprise  many  works  on  Russian  history 
whicli  were  used  by  Mr.  Schuyler  in  the  preim- 
ration  of  his  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  many 
philological  works  relating  to  the  Slavonic 
and  Turanian  tongues,  and  a  collection  of 
books  on  “  folk-lore.” 

The  May  Century  will  contain  a  number  of 
War  features,  including  articles  by  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  on  the 
Peninsular  Campaign  ;  also  contributions  from 
two  ex  -  Confederate  officers,  supplementing 
Gen.  .Johnston’s  paper. 

.  The  second  of  the  “  {lapers  ”  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  .Association,  issued  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  is  President  White’s  “On 
Studies  in  General  History  and  the  History  of 
Civilizfition,”  which  was  road  at  the  Summer 
meeting  in  Saratoga. 

Dr.  Baird’s  “History  of  the  Huguenot  Emi¬ 
gration  to  .America,”  which  was  announced 
I  for  publication  last  Fall,  but  was  unavoidably 
delayed,  has  just  been  issued  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

1  The  Harpers  publish  Mr.  H.  P.  Wells’s  “  Fly 
j  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle,”  a  handsome  book,  with 
appropriate  cover  and  numerous  illustrations. 
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“WILL  Rl'SSIA  CONqi'ER  ISDIA!” 

This  is  the  question  propounded  by  the  great 
Hungarian  traveiier,  Arminius  Vambery,  and 
which  he  discusses  very  abiyinthe  January  and 
February  numbers  of  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century,’ 
He  makes  it  to  appear  aitogether  probable  that 
Bussia  is  really  planning  the  conquest  of  India, 
and  that  if  she  attempts  this  conquest,  she 
will  have  many  and  great  advantages  on  her 
side.  The  case  as  presented  by  Mr.  Vambery 
is  really  so  startling  as  to  be  worthy  of  serious 
attention. 

Before  presenting  a  summary  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire.  That  growth,  territorially,  has  probably 
no  parallel  in  history.  Until  the  sixteenth 
century  Bussia,  as  a  power,  was  in  cruel  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde. 
Hence  the  growth  of  this  Empire,  which  now 
comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  globe,  dates  back  only  about  two  hundred 
years,  or  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Its  greatest  territorial  expansion  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  war  and  treaty  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  By  the  acquisition  of 
the  Amoor  country,  and  by  its  compiests  in 
Central  Asia,  it  has  added  to  its  territory 
more  than  two  millions  of  sfiuare  miles— an 
area  nearly  three-fourths  as  large  as  that  of 
the  whole  United  States.  The  wide  belt  of  its 
Central  Asian  conquests  stretches  eastward 
from  the  Caucasus,  takes  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
bounds  Persia  on  the  north,  touches  the  bord¬ 
ers  of  Afghanistan  on  the  northwest  and  north, 
embraces  the  powerful  Khanates  of  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Zerafshan,Feryhana,  Semiretcheusk, 
and  extends  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  These  extensive  conquests 
have  made  Russia  the  master  of  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes,  sons  of  the  desert  who  have 
never  before  worn  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror, 
whose  ancestors,  the  Parthians,  successfully 
defied  the  jwwer  of  Rome,  and  later  the  power 
of  the  Saracens,  and  later  still  effort  after 
effort  to  subdue  them.  Their  heroism  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  invader  was  in  many  instances 
marvellous.  The  aged,  the  sick,  the  children, 
and  the  women  took  part  in  the  defence — the 
latter  fastening  their  scissors  on  the  points  of 
long  poles  and  thrusting  with  them  at  the 
conquering  Russians.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  march  of  the  invader  was  resistless. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  vast  ter¬ 
ritories  thus  conquered,  Russia  has  establish¬ 
ed  and  is  establishing  an  immeasurably  better 
government  than  the  rule  of  Khans,  which  it 
has  overthrown.  Says  Mr.  Vambery:  “The 
triumphant  spirit  of  occidental  civilization 
made  its  entry  into  the  Northern  edge  of  Iran 
(Persia)  which  had  been  locked  up  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  although  in  the  sorry  garb  of 
Muscovite  culture,  yet  withal  jiowerful  enough 
to  effect  the  mosr  astonishing  changes.”  A 
still  better  witness,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  Gilmour, 
long  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society.  In 
his  interesting  volume  “Among  the  Mongols,” 
he  shows  at  length  that  Russia  affords  protec¬ 
tion  and  security,  where  hitherto  cruelty,  ra¬ 
pacity,  and  organized  robbery  and  pillage  had 
universally  prevailed ;  that  it  greatly  improves 
also  the  facilities  of  travel  and  communica¬ 
tion,  establishes  a  fixed  currency,  fosters  in¬ 
dustry,  thus  contributing  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  brings 
over  these  fierce  and  fanatical  tribes  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Russia,  indeed,  asi<iniUate!(  conquered 
peoples  more  readily  and  more  completely 
than  England  does.  Russia  denationalizes 
subject  peoples,  and  then  makes  them  one 
with  herself;  England  civilizes  them,  and 
leaves  them  still  distinct  and  peculiar  in  their 
race  differences.  And  while  Russia’s  type  of 
civilization  is  not  of  the  highest,  nor  her  type 
of  Christianity  of  the  purest,  yet  both  are  an 
immeasurable  advance  upon  the  forms  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  of  religion  which,  in  Central  Asia, 
they  have  displaced. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Mohammed  that  “  Para¬ 
dise  is  under  the  shadow  of  swords.”  Russia 
has  done  much  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert, 
for  in  comparison  with  the  robber  rule  of  their 
lawless  Khans,  she  has  created  for  them  para¬ 
dises  under  the  shadow  of  swords.  Muscovite 
rule,  if  pitiless  and  despotic,  has  there  at  least 
been  beneficent  and  civilizing.  It  opens  the 
way  to  nobler  conquests,  even  those  of  the 
Cross. 

But  to  extend  Russian  rule  over  India  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  If  Russia  were 
to  take  i>08session  of  Persia,  as  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  she  may  do,  were  she  to  extend  her 
conquests  into  Chinese  Turkestan,  or  into  Mon¬ 
golia,  civilization  might  thereby  be  the  gainer. 
In  Persia  the  authority  of  the  Shah  is  only  a 
shadow  at  best,  and  growing  thbuit'r  all  the 
while ;  and  it  may  be  that  the2<HK)  Krupp  guns, 
which  the  daily  i>apers  have  just  rei>orted  that 
Bussia  has  ordered  for  Central  Asia,  are  for 
use  to  conquer  the  ancient  Empire  of  Ahas- 
uerus.  And  yet  Mr.  Vambery  makes  a  very 
plausible  and  strong  array  of  reasons  to  show 
that  she  is  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the 
conquest  of  India.  Such  an  attempt,  if  made 
under  existing  conditions,  would  involve  a 
tremendous  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  would 
be  doubtful.  Mr.  Vambery  thinks  that  a  Rus¬ 
sian  advance  against  India  will  very  soon  be¬ 
come  a  logical  necessity.  The  whole  history 
of  this  great  Empire  shows,  along  with  an  in¬ 
satiable  “  earth-hunger,”  or  greed  for  new 
lands,  a  remarkable  jxiwer  of  absorption.  To 
expect  that  the  activity  of  this  absorbing 
power  will  now  cease  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  advantages  or  favoring  conditions  to 
stimulate  its  activity,  is  unreasonable. 

What  these  advantages  are,  as  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Vambery,  may  be  thus  summarized. 
The  first  is  Russia’s  capacity  for  assimilation ; 
while  England  colonizes,  civilizes,  and  thus 
transforms  the  national  element,  Russia  civil¬ 
izes  and  Russianizes  the  natives.  The  second 
is  Russia’s  autocratico-despotic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  which  the  Sovereign  controls  the 
treasury  of  the  State  and  the  lives  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  without  any  thwartings,  interferences, 
or  fatal  delays,  which  may  arise  through  the 
action  of  the  people,  through  i>arty  strife,  or 
through  parliamentary  confiicts.  The  third  is 
Russia’s  large  army,  considerably  exceeding 
the  limit  of  a  million  of  men,  and  which  would 
probably  be  largely  reenforced  by  Central 
Asiatics,  incited  by  hopes  of  pillage,  while 
England  would  be  in  danger  from  her  Indian 
allies.  The  tribes  of  the  desert  know  how  to 
identify  an  exjiedition  against  India  with  his¬ 
torical  fame,  and  would  readily  follow,  a  power 
which  itself  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  a  Ghen- 
ghis,  a  Timur,  and  a  Nadir.  Already  there  are 
several  s<iuadrons  of  Turkoman  cavalry  which 
are  being  drilled  in  the  Russian  service. 

The  fourth  is  the  remarkable  advantage  which 
Bussia  has  gained  within  the  last  two  years 
in  the  way  of  rapid  communication  between 
the  heart  of  the  Empire  and  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  oflher  Central  Asian  possessions.  From 
Odessa  bytsteamer  to  Batfim,  thence  by  rail 
to  Baku,  thence  by  steamer  across  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  Michailovsk,  thence  by  rail  again  across 
the  Sandy  Steppe.  She  can  in  sir  days  trans¬ 
port  an  army  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  while  it 
takes  England,  on  an  average,  three  weeks  to 


reach  her  Empire  in  India.  Ere  long  the 
Russian  will  have  a  continuous  line  of  rail  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Caspian,  a  distance  of 
520  miles,  to  Herat,  in  the  western  border  of 
Afghanistan.  The  fifth  and  last  advantage  on 
the  side  of  Russia  is  the  prestige  which  she 
has  long  enjoyed,  and  which  has  always  spread 
fear  and  terror  among  the  Asiatics.  And  now 
that  such  evident  and  eminent  advantages  as 
these  should  tempt  Russia  to  throw  down  the 
gage  of  battle  to  England  in  India  certainly 
seems  not  unreasonable.  What  would  aid  her 
efforts  still  more  is  the  fact  that  there  is  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  British  rule  in  India,  which, 
greatest  among  Mohammedans,  is  prevalent 
to  some  extent  among  all  classes  and  races, 
and  is  fostered  by  the  English  themselves,  who 
are  loudest  in  their  adverse  criticisms  of  their 
own  government. 

But  while  British  supremacy  in  Southern 
Asia  is  thus  seriously  menaced,  and  may  very 
likely  be  assailed,  Mr.  Vambery  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  cannot  be  overthrown.  Russia  is 
still  a  stranger  in  the  South  of  Asia,  and  with 
her  conquered  provinces  as  yet  imperfectly 
Russianized,  will  hardly  be  able  to  wrest  any 
jKirtion  of  India  from  its  present  rulers,  or 
overcome  the  effects  of  its  century-old  higher 
culture,  or  destroy  the  scattered  seeds  of  its 
occidental  civilization.  But  a  struggle  between 
these  two  great  ixiwers,  though  attended  by 
defeat  to  the  aggressor,  would  be  likely  to  be 
followed  by  conseiiuences  of  unspeakable  im- 
ixirtance  as  bearing  upon  the  civilization  and 
Christianization  of  the  Continent  of  Asia. 

Work  among  the  Swedes. 

The  Scandinavian  i>opulation  of  Chicago 
amounts  to  nearly  forty-five  tliousand.  Much 
the  larger  part  of  this  is  Swedish.  Among 
them  there  are  I  know  not  how  many  Lutheran 
Churches  and  perhaps  three  or  four  Methodist 
and  Baptist  Churches.  But  many  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans  are  conspicuously  not  evangelical,  and 
hence  any  movement  directed  to  the  end  of 
fostering  a  higher  religious  life  among  the 
Swedes  is  esi^ecially  gratifying.  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  has  been  inaugurated.  At  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  mass  meeting  of  Swedes  of  all  Protestant 
denominations,  and  recently  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Swedish  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  steps  were  taken  to  bring  young 
men  constantly  under  religious  influences. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  Swedish  young 
men  in  the  city  who  are  employed  during  the 
day  but  who  having  no  homes  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  saloons,  and  of  thus  becoming 
lost  to  themselves  and  to  society.  To  devise 
methods  of  effort  for  saving  these,  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  mass  meeting.  Of  those  present 
more  than  three  hundred  applied  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  which  is  to  undertake 
and  prosecute  this  work.  The  question  of 
evangelizing  the  vast  foreign  populations  in 
our  great  cities  is  becoming  one  of  more  urgent 
and  overwhelming  importance  from  year  to 
year.  How  shall  it  be  done?  Certainly  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  awaken  the  Church 
to  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
w’ork  and  of  its  duty  to  undertake  it.  Hitherto 
little  has  been  done  because  little  lias  been  at¬ 
tempted,  either  because  the  Churcli  has  no  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work  or  because  it  has  no  faith 
that  work  in  this  field  will  be  fruitful. 

Clement. 


NEED  OF  HIGH  EDUC  ATION  IN  THE 
MINISTRY. 

Dear  Eranyelist:  In  your  issue  of  March  19 
an  editorial  refers  to  a  correspondent  asking 
for  “  light  ”  as  to  the  higher  education  of  min¬ 
isters.  That  light  I  desire  to  give.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  let  me  premise,  as  to  the  strangeness  of 
his  inquiry,  while  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
other  denominations  are  continuously  elevat¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  ministerial  education 
among  themselves,  in  accord  with  the  rapid 
advancement  of  popular  intelligence,  is  It  not 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  a  Presbyterian  paper 
and  its  correspondent  should  even  hint  at  a 
lowering  of  that  standard  within  their  own 
Church  ? 

The  necessity  for  a  highly  educated  ministry 
is  indeed  admitted  for  city  churches  and  con¬ 
gregations,  that  “the  attacks  of  infidels  and 
scientists  ”  may  be  met.  But  that  necessity  is 
virtually  denied  for  ministerial  work,  in  the 
missions  of  “new  settlements,  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South.”  He  who  thinks  this,  has  evidently 
never  labored  as  a  missionary  at  the  West. 
Forty  years  ago  that  was  my  privilege,  and 
there  I  found  keener,  brighter  aivd  stronger 
skeptics  than  I  had  ever  known  or  met  with  at 
the  East.  Since  then,  Spencer,  Mill,  Huxley 
and  Tyndall  have  written,  and  been  read  in 
cheap  publications  all  over  the  West,  and 
bolder  infidelity  there  is  found  than  elsewhere. 
Is  not  a  highly  educated  ministry  needed  to 
meet  such  men,  as  much  as  and  even  more 
than  in  the  cities  ?  Albert  Barnes  once  said 
tkat  among  his  first  rural  parishioners  lie 
found  more  thought  and  theology,  iKindered 
as  the  plow  was  driven,  than  among  his  city 
congregation,  crowded  in  mind  with  other  in¬ 
terests,  and  thinking  thus  superficially  on 
religion.  Even  in  New  England  I  found  as  a 
pastor,  as  much  intelligeni*e  and  more  intense 
skepticism  among  mechanics  than  merchants. 

But  the  animus  of  your  corresixmdent’s  arti¬ 
cle  is  evidently  against  the  higher  education 
of  colored  men  as  ministers.  Let  me  apply  my 
reasoning  chiefly  to  this  class. 

1.  Be  it  considered  that  generically  the  .Afri¬ 
can  mind  needs,  desires,  and  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  rightly  using  as  high  education  as 
the  Saxon  mind.  Why  urge  a  lower  standard 
for  the  one  mind,  and  a  higher  one  for  the 
other?  Such  men  as  Drs.  Pennington  and 
Garnett  were,  and  Drs.  Blyden  and  Crummell 
are,  certainly  hive  shown  their  full  equality 
with  their  white  brethren.  If  such  men  in 
their  youth  desire  to  become  highly  cultivated 
and  fully  educated  ministers  of  Christ,  why 
deny  to  them  this  privilege  ?  Why  say  to  them 
“Because  you  are  black  or  Africatt,  you  must 
be  content  with  a  limited  education”?  The 
reply  to  this  has  been  that  “the  millions  of 
blacks  at  the  South  should  not  be  kept  waiting 
for  highly  educated  ministers  of  their  race.” 
Such  an  argument  prevails  equally  against  the 
higher  education  of  white  men  as  missionaries 
to  heathen  lands.  Why  carry  students  and 
candidates  for  this  work  through  a  ten  years’ 
course  of  academic,  collegiate,  and  theological 
study,  when  more  than  a  hundred  million  of 
idolaters  need  to  have  the  Gospel  siieedily 
sent  to  them  ?  Why  not,  as  Edward  Irving  ad¬ 
vocated,  send  tliem  without  scrip  or  school  to 
live  and  learn  by  God’s  sole  gift  and  inspira¬ 
tion  ?  The  remark  is  made  that  “  knowledge 
might  only  make  him  (i.  e.,  the  colored  man,) 
conceited  and  pompous.”  Is  not  that  a  fallacy 
or  error  ?  High  learning  made  Newton  hum¬ 
ble.  Pope  said  “A  little  learning  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing.”  The  black  men  whom  I  have 
known— and  they  are  not  a  few— who  have 
learned  a  little,  have  proved  conceited  and 
pompous;  those  highly  educated  were  hum¬ 
ble.  Some  of  our  theological  departments 
have  in  them  now  men  who  cannot  write  or 
speak  an  English  sentence  correctly.  If  they 
had  been  educated  aright,  they  would  have 
commanded  respect.  But  some  of  our  theo¬ 
logical  professors  teach  them  to  despise  col¬ 
lege  training,  and  college  boys  despise  them. 

2.  This  training  is  needed  not  merely  for 


humility,  but  usefulness.  There  are  now  in 
some  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  young  men 
of  color,  studious,  talented,  ambitious,  and 
skeptical.  They  will  go  forth  to  be  leaders  for 
their  race,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers, 
professors,  and  legislators.  Who  shall  or  can 
well  meet  them  but  colored  men  as  highly  ed¬ 
ucated  las  they,  rebutting  in  the  pulpit  their 
unbelieving  utterances  on  the  lecture  or  politi¬ 
cal  platform. 

3.  Intelligence  is  rapidly  increasing  among 
the  colored  population  of  our  cities.  Congrega¬ 
tions  of  educated  and  cultured  colored  people 
exist  and  are  gathering,  over  which  pastors  of 
equal  intelligence  and  learning  must  be  placed, 
but  these  can  scarcely  now  be  found,  and  their 
number  will  decrease  if  the  Protestant  Church 
says  that  the  colored  candidate  for  the  minis¬ 
try  should  not  and  must  not  have  a  college 
education. 

4.  Again,  the  colored  people  strongly  de¬ 
mand  and  desire  that  teachers  and  professors 
in  institutions  peculiarly  theirs  should  be  of 
their  own  race.  As  our  white  Academies, 
Colleges  and  Seminaries  are  so  largely  sup¬ 
plied  with  instructors  from  the  ministerial 
corps,  so  it  must  be  with  the  institutions  for 
colored  people.  But  if  the  Church  does  not 
highly  educate  a  colored  ministry,  from  what 
source  shall  these  much  needed  teachers 
come  ?  The  cry  against  employing  colored 
professors  is  that  such  are  not  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  capable.  But  if  the  Church  does  not 
educate  them  for  this,  how  shall  any  such  ca¬ 
llable  colored  professors  be  found  ? 

5.  Further,  men  of  African  blood  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  are  urged  strongly  now'  to 
become  missionaries,  especially  to  the  Congo 
region.  Must  they  go  tliere  with  only  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  ?  Are  they  not  like  other 
missionaries,  to  learn  the  heathen  languages, 
to  construct  it  scientifically,  to  reproduce  the 
Bible  therein  ?  Latin  and  Greek  will  then 
avail  as  philological  aids.  Africa  as  well  as 
India  needs  scholarly  missionaries.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  Irecognizc  this.  At  the  South 
they  are  hard  at  work.  They  send  promising 
youth  of  color  to  their  school  at  Rome.  They 
afford  these  the  highest  education  and  place 
them  in  the  forefront.  Bishop  Quilitard  has 
even  put  a  colored  priest  at  Chattanooga  over 
a  white  congregation.  The  Papists  are  bound 
to  break  the  wall  of  separation,  based  on  prej¬ 
udice,  now  standing  between  black  and  white. 

6.  Shall  we  do  less  ?  This  i>rejudice  is  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  Clmrch  and  Christianity.  It 
is  a  weapon  of  offence  which  infidels  sneering- 
ly  wield  against  us;  nay,  which  intelligent 
and  educated  colored  men  who  are  skeptical 
hurl  against  the  religion  of  Christ.  How  can 
this  reasonless  prejudice  be  overcome,  unless 
the  Church  highly  educates  her  colored  minis¬ 
ters  to  rebut  such  opposers,  and  to  show  by 
their  learning,  by  talent,  by  merit,  that  they 
may  stand  shoulder  to  slioulder  on  tlie  same 
intellectual  plane  with  their  brethren  ?  Fatal 
to  intelligence,  to  patriotism,  and  to  religion, 
will  be  the  result  if  the  Churcli  denies  to  her 
colored  students  for  the  ministry  the  very 
highest  education.  (1)  The  negro  mind  at  large 
then  will  be  left  to  its  low  status ;  (2)  orthodox 
congregations  and  Presbyterian  inilpits  of  the 
colored  race  will  break  up,  or  go  over  to  Uni¬ 
tarians  and  Romanists ;  (3)  colored  colleges 
and  schools  will  be  manned  by  irreligious  or 
skeptical  blacks;  (4)  Africa  will  cry  in  vain 
for  educated  missionaries;  (5)  old  prejudices 
against  the  colored  race  will  stand  as  granite 
rocks;  (6)  and  the  Church  and  the  nation  be 
left  with  a  mass  of  population,  either  not  up¬ 
lifted  from  the  degrading  forces  of  antecedent 
slavery,  or  drifting  out  on  the  sea  of  politics, 
speculation,  and  journalism,  in  all  other  de¬ 
partments  of  life,  because  not  having  a  duly 
educated  and  cultured  colored  ministry  to  be¬ 
come  or  to  mould  such  leaders  of  the  race  as 
miglit  otherwise  bring  it  into  the  promised 
land  of  prosiierity,  purity,  i>atriotism,  and 
power.  God  forbid  that  such  a  benign  result 
should  be  prevented  by  denying  to  the  negro 
a  high  education. 


FROM  THE  WHITEW  ATER. 

To  the  E'lltor  of  the  New  York  EvnnKellst ; 

A  manual  of  the  Presbytery  of  Whitewater, 
containing  the  Standing  Rules,  List  of  Church¬ 
es,  List  of  Stiinding  Committees,  and  complete 
Roll  of  the  Presbytery,  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  J.  M.  Coe  of  Richmond,  Ind. 
There  are  thirty-eight  churches,  and  twenty- 
five  ministers.  Some  of  the  churches  are 
grouped,  and  are  in  charge  of  the  same  minis¬ 
ter.  Some  of  the  vacancies  will  be  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  .April. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  in¬ 
teresting  and  successful  revival  meetings  have 
been  lield  in  many  of  the  churches  since  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  -At  jiresent  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  work  of  grace  in  progress  at  Rusiiville. 
Extra  meetings  for  the  past  three  weeks  have 
been  conducted  by  Dr.  Munnhall,  resulting  in 
many  conversions.  Brother  Thomas  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  u  communion  service 
just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  extra  meet¬ 
ings  reported  thirty-five  additions.  His  min¬ 
istry,  though  as  yet  brief  in  the  above  place, 
has  been  signally  blessed. 

Brother  Hughes  and  ins  people  at  Shelby- 
ville,  while  busied  about  the  building  of  their 
new  house  of  worship,  have  been  made  glad  at 
the  Lord’s  gracious  increase  of  the  spiritual 
temple.  The  pastor  was  assisted  for  two  weeks 
by  Rev.  H.  H.  Wells,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
twenty-two  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord.  At 
Mount  Carmel  and  Drewserburgh,  two  ehurch- 
es  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Engstron, 
fifty-two  have  been  reported  as  added  to  the 
membership.  Brothers  Heuch  at  Conners- 
ville,  and  Rankin  at  Kingston,  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  accessions  to  their 
churches. 

-At  Rising  Sun  meetings  were  held  for  three 
weeks  by  Brother  Olmstead,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  neighboring  brethren,  and  as  a  result 
a  goodly  number  of  young  iieople  came  out  on 
the  Lord’s  side.  And  the  Lord  has  done  that 
for  myself  and  peoiile  to  the  gladdening  of  our 
hearts. 

At  our  last  communion  season  seven  were 
received  publicly — all  heads  of  families  but 
three.  As  much  as  this  augurs  a  most  favora¬ 
ble  reixirt  of  the  condition  of  the  churches, 
and  when  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  reports 
shail  be  heard  from  all  the  churches,  it  will 
apiLear  that  our  beloved  Church  has  been 
greatly  strengthened.  If  reports  to  other 
Presbyteries  throughout  the  State  are  propor¬ 
tionately  as  great,  Presliyterianism  will  not 
show  this  year,  as  during  the  past  two  years, 
decadence  rather  than  increase. 

Many  good  things  have  been  said  of  the 
church  at  Lawrenceburgh,  and  all  deserved. 
It  may  be  added,  and  this  by  way  of  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  Session,  that  during  their  vacan¬ 
cy  no  Sabbath  has  passed  without  some  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.  When  the  pulpit  was  not 
supplit  1  by  some  ministerial  brother,  the  el¬ 
ders  themselves,  in  rotation,  have  led  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  worship.  .As  a  result  the  people  have 
not  only  been  held  together,  but  a  number  are 
to  be  received  into  the  Church  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  -A  church  is  happy  in  having  such  elders. 
There  is  a  favorable  prosi>ect  of  that  i>eople 
obtaining  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Thomas,  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Thomas,  D.D.  David  R.  Moobe. 

BrookTllle,  Ind.,  March  83, 1885. 


A  RIDE  IN  MOUNT  LEBANON. 

By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

We  were  well  mounted— my  daughter  and  I— 
w’hen  we  rode  out  of  Sldon  in  the  morning  of 
Feb.  3d,  on  “  Star  ”  and  “  Ramapo.”  The  good 
people  of  Ramapo,  N.  Y’’.,  will  not  be  unable 
to  guess  how  this  missionary’s  steed  came  by 
that  name.  The  -Arabian  blood  of  these  horses 
“tells,”  in  the  fleetness  with  which  they  can 
“  scour  the  plain  ”  at  the  permissive  word  of 
their  masters,  iiuite  as  significantly  in  the  gal¬ 
lant  gentleness  with  which  they  quiet  them¬ 
selves  under  the  hand  and  voice  of  a  lady,  and 
in  the  reliableness  of  their  firm  and  steady  feet 
as  they  pick  their  way  up  or  down  those  nar¬ 
row,  winding,  rocky  mountain  paths.  The 
February  morning  was  sunny  and  bland  as  a 
May-day  in  Ohio  or  Missouri,  and  it  was  a 
lovely  landscape  on  which  we  regaled  our  eyes 
as  we  rode.  Across  the  plain,  our  path  was 
among  orchards  of  orange  and  iemon  trees 
yellow  with  their  ripe  fruit,  but  in  half  an  hour 
our  ascent  began  up  one  of  the  foot-hills  of 
Lebanon. 

The  sea,  the  plain,  and  the  city  lay  behind 
us,  and  the  windings  of  our  way  gave  us  fre- 
<iuent,  varying,  always  beautiful  views  of  them, 
and  of  the  deep  wadies  and  their  terraced 
sides,  and  the  many  villages  nestling  in  their 
picturesque  nooks,  or  crowning  the  round  tops 
of  intermediate  hills.  -A  ride  of  about  one  hour 
brought  us  to  the  village  of  “  Joun,”  “June,” 
or  “Joon.”  Probably  the  last  orthography 
conveys  to  most  readers  the  best  idea  of  the 
pronunciation.  We  visited  the  little  school, 
heard  about  a  score  of  children  recite  in  con¬ 
cert  the  Arabic  catecliism  furnished  by  the 
mission,  and  it  was  with  every  visible  appear¬ 
ance  of  reverence  that  their  voices  united- 
may  we  not  hope  their  hearts  also?— in  the 
prayer  which  our  Lord  taught  us,  “  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven.”  We  then  called  in  one  of 
the  native  houses,  in  which  sitting  upon  cush¬ 
ions  beside  a  little  table  less  than  a  foot  in 
height,  we  partook  of  fruit  and  nuts,  etc.  In 
quaint  and  primitive,  but  beautifully  expres¬ 
sive  methods,  a  most  enjoyable  hospitality  is 
shown  to  us. 

-Again  mounting  our  liorses  and  accepting 
the  guidance  of  a  bright  lad  of  the  village,  we 
rode  in  aboutihalf  an  hour  to  the  wildly  roman¬ 
tic  and  beautiful  spot  on  which  the  eccentric 
Lady  Stanhope  built  her  castle.  Within  its 
roofless  ruins,  sitting  on  one  of  its  door-sills, 
neara  thrifty  orange  tree,  we  ate  our  luncheon. 
Then  after  walking  to  Lady  Stanhope’s  grave 
in  a  beautiful  olive  orchard,  which  she  proba¬ 
bly  planted,  we  returned  toward  Joon.  Near 
to  that  village  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Eddy,  who 
was  returning  from  a  funeral  at  which  he  had 
gone  to  officiate,  having  arranged  to  return 
with  us.  When  we  came  down  upon  the  plain, 
where  Ramapo’s  ambition  might  easily  be 
roused,  I  was  fain  to  surrender  the  control  of 
him  to  younger  and  stronger  arms,  while  I 
mounted  the  gentler  tliough  not  less  spirited 
creature  on  which  the  missionary  had  been 
riding.  I  found  “  Nancy’s  ”  propensity  to 
dance  quite  enough  to  task  my  horsemansliip, 
especially  when  stable-mate  “  Ramapo  ”  was 
allowed  to  run  swiftly  along  the  beach,  and 
“  Star”  strode  in  stately  gallop  under  his  lady 
rider.  Nancy  is  a  funny  creature,  skipping  and 
dancing,  and  prancing,  as  if  she  disliked  to 
keep  any  two  of  her  feet  down  at  once,  yield¬ 
ing  readily  to  the  rein,  yet  moving  with  almost 
eijual  readiness  forward  or  backward  or  side¬ 
ways.  I  found  that  turn  her  head  whichever 
way  I  pleased,  her  dancing  and  prancing  was 
very  apt  to  be  carrying  me  in  the  direction 
she  preferred.  Such  pretty  methods  of  having 
one’s  own  way  I  liave  seen  illustrated  before, 
but  never  so  prettily  by  a  ipiadruiied. 

We  reached  the  city  in  safety  about  sun-set, 
making  our  way  along  narrow  streets  beside 
which  were  temptingly  displayed  huge  and 
neat  piles  of  oranges,  larger  and  finer  than  I 
have  seen  elsewhere,  any  bushel  of  which  I 
could  have  bought  for  about  twenty  cents. 
Through  other  streets  arched  over  with  mason¬ 
ary  we  passed  to  the  “  Medrislt  el  benat  ” 
(the  Female  Seminaryi,  and  the  masculine 
members  of  the  party  proceeded  to  “the  par¬ 
sonage,”  which  is  the  home  of  Missionaries 
Ford  and  Eddy  and  of  Mr.  Ford’s  mother  and 
sister. 

Note.— Perhaps  it  is  best  for  me  to  state  that 
if  horses  are  not  quite  so  cheap  liere  as 
oranges,  nevertheless  the  ordinary  price  of 
such  horses  as  I  have  describeil,  may  lie  any- 
w’here  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
When  purchased  young  or  raised  from  earliest 
colthood,  as  they  often  are  by  missionaries, 
they  cost  much  less.  Considering  the  touring 
which  must  needs  be  done,  no  money  is  better 
spent  thiin  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  secure 
to  the  missionaries  strong,  reliable,  service¬ 
able  horses.  The  excellent  effect  upon  my 
own  health  and  strength  which  I  am  experi¬ 
encing  from  this  horseback-riding,  has  almost 
settled  me  in  the  resolution  to  make  a  good 
horse  and  saddle  one  of  my  first  purchases 
after  my  return  home. 


FROM  THE  FRONT. 

Dakota  is  a  famous  country.  It  has  a  multi¬ 
farious  fame.  It  is  famous  for  its  almost  end¬ 
less  stretch  of  treeless  and  shrubless  prairie; 
for  the  strength  and  richness  of  its  soil,  and  for 
its  vast  fields  of  superior  wheat,  known  perhaps 
the  world  over  as  No.  1  hard.  It  is  famous  for 
the  push,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  its 
people ;  for  the  rapid  development  of  its  broad 
prairies,  and  the  suriirising  growtliof  its  towns 
and  cities  and  entire  population.  It  is  famous 
for  its  salubrious  climate;  for  its  delightful 
Summers,  and  the  length  and  severity  of  its 
Winters ;  for  its  activity  by  Summer  and  its  in¬ 
activity  by  Winter.  It  is  famous  for  its  bliz¬ 
zards.  It  is  famous  for  its  fame.  It  is  famous 
for  other  tilings,  too  many  to  recite  now  and 
here.  It  has  had  an  uni»opular  fame  foran  un- 
eiiualled  number,  supposed  or  real,  of  deaths 
from  cold,  but  during  the  present  Winter  .some 
of  the  States,  notably  the  Peninsular,  has  rob¬ 
bed  it  of  this  unenviable  notoriety. 

Dakota  is  not  fameless  for  its  ambition  and 
efforts  to  be  divided  into  two  Territories,  and 
for  their  admission  into  the  union  of  States, 
It  has  no  little  celebrity  for  the  lively  iiolitical 
quarrel  between  North  and  South  Dakota, 
largely  growing  out  of  the  removal  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Territory  from  Yankton  to  Bismark. 

Distance  lends  its  magic  charm  to  the  “  gold¬ 
en  Northwest.”  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Ea.st. 
It  is  much  farther  from  the  East  to  this  won¬ 
derful  land  than  from  here  there.  We  find 
that  the  same  tirmanent  studded  with  the  same 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  canopies  it  that  arches 
over  the  East.  The  same  God  rules  here  that 
reigns  in  the  homes  of  our  friends  among  the 
great  lakes.  -All  in  all,  this  central  North  pre¬ 
sents  daily  food  for  wonderment  to  many  East¬ 
ern  people.  Some  of  this  wonderment  is  well 
grounded ;  some  of  it  is  not. 

The  business  men  of  Dakota  are  busy  men 
when  business  is  in  order.  We  have  never 
anywhere  seen  a  more  stirring  air  of  thought¬ 
ful  indu.stry  among  proprietors  than  here. 
Many  of  them  are  young ;  all  of  them  have  had 
the  pluck  to  tear  away  from  Eastern  associa¬ 
tions,  and  in  obedience  to  Horace  Greeley’s  ad¬ 
vice  “  Go  West.”  They  have  brought  intelli¬ 
gent  enterprise  with  them,  and  stamped  it  on 
the  reputation  of  the  Territory.  This  enter¬ 


prise,  in  its  influence  on  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  has  naturally  enough  given  it 
a  name.  Many  untruths  are  uttered  in  the 
East  in  disparagement  of  Dakota ;  truth  is  oft¬ 
en  lost  sight  of  here  in  overzealous  efforts  “to 
boom  ”  Dakota.  Nevertheless  she  offers  no 
mean  inducements  to  those  who  like  her  gifts. 
The  ease  with  which  her  broad  acres  are  ren¬ 
dered  productive,  induces  thousands  to  possess 
them  and  settle  on  them  each  year,  and  towns 
and  cities  develope  in  various  lines  of  business 
ns  well  as  numbers  of  inhabitants.  All  these 
opportunities  may  be,  and  are  being  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  with  pecuniary  profit.  As  frontier 
settlements  advance  upon  the  virgin  prairies, 
opportunities  for  enterprise  are  multiplied. 
Farms  are  to  be  cultivated,  stores  and  shops 
to  be  built,  local  governments  to  be  organized, 
churches  and  seliools  to  be  established,  rail¬ 
roads  to  be  constructed  and  operated,  manu¬ 
factories  to  be  erected  and  carried  on,  public 
improvements  to  be  extended  ;  in  fact  there  is 
no  lack  of  opportunities  to  those  able  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  embrace  them. 

To-night  while  we  have  sat  by  our  base-burn¬ 
er  (a  cheerful  base-burner  is  a  comfortable 
thing  to  have  in  a  house  out  on  the  snow-clad 
front  twenty-five  miles  from  anywhere),  and 
the  restless  winds  have  moaned  without,  our 
muse  has  been  disposed  to  generalize — perhaps 
some  time  in  the  future  she  may  be  tempted 
to  particularize.  Chi  Zeta  Karl. 

Corlnne,  Dak.,  Feb.  28,  188.). 


THE  FREEDMEN'S  WORK. 

Should  not  the  Freedmen’s  church  work  and 
liarochial  school  work  be  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  their  school 
work  of  a  higher  grade  be  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  and  the  Freed- 
men's  Board  be  dissolved  ?  And  this  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  The  present  system  draws  the  color  line 
in  the  work  of  our  Church.  Is  it  either  wise  or 
right  to  separate  the  needy  churches  into  two 
classes,  and  apiioint  a  Board  for  each  class, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  chur¬ 
ches  in  the  two  classes  except  the  color  of  their 
members?  The  State  knows  no  man  now  by 
his  race  or  color,  and  shall  the  Church  be  less 
just? 

2.  The  Church  does  not  support  the  Freed¬ 
men’s  Board.  Its  receii>ts  for  the  year  18S3-4, 
as  given  in  the  treasurer’s  report,  appear  to  be 
$121,521 ;  but  in  this  is  counted  all  the  money 
which  the  colored  churches  gave  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  own  pastors  and  for  the  other 
church  expenses.  The  members  go  upon  their 
church  and  patch  its  roof,  the  work  is  valued, 
and  a  report  of  it  is  sent  to  the  Freedmen’s 
Board ;  a  member  pays  his  pastor  a  dollar,  and 
that  is  reiiorted,  and  the  treasurer  enters  it  in 
his  report  as  money  contributeii  to  that  Board 
for  the  Freedmen.  $20,344  were  addcil  to  his 
receipts  in  this  way.  Several  of  these  church¬ 
es  are  self-supporting,  and  yet  every  dollar 
given  by  these  clwirches  to  their  pastors  is  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Board  and  counted  in  its  receipts. 

Then  all  the  money  which  the  Freedmen’s 
schools  received  through  the  exertion  of  their 
Boards  of  Trustees  and  Faculties  is  counteil  in 
its  receipts.  The  Faculty  of  Biddle  University 
raised  the  whole  of  the  $42,0(Mi  w’hich  put  up 
their  new  building.  They  sent  Dr.  Lawrence 
North  to  solicit  the  funds,  and  the  remaining 
members  assumed  his  work  in  addition  to  their 
own,  and  it  cost  the  Freedmen’s  Board  not  one 
cent,  and  yet  it  all  went  to  swell  the  receipts 
of  that  Board.  $2(HH»  of  this  were  given  by  the 
business  men  of  Charlotte,  not  one  of  whom  is 
a  member  of  our  Church.  Anil  even  the  $!(»,- 
(KM»  that  were  obtained  at  Pittsburgh  were  so¬ 
licited  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  he  had  to  return 
there  and  coilect  it.  Of  the  funds  reported  by 
the  Freedmen’s  Board  for  the  year  1883-4,  $15,- 
842  were  raised  by  the  Faculty  of  Biddle  Uni¬ 
versity,  $1914  by  Dr.  Dorland,  $17(i2  by  Rev.  E. 
J.  Adams,  $54(‘>  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Coles,  and  $985 
by  others,  making  a  total  of  $21,049  collected 
by  the  missionaries  on  the  field ;  add  to  this 
the  $20,344  which  the  Freedmen  raised  for  their 
own  church  expenses,  and  you  liave  $41,393. 
Tiie  Board  received  at  Pittsburgh  $74,744 ;  add 
these  together,  and  you  have  $11(5,393,  which 
still  falls  short  of  the  treasurer’s  report  by 
$5128.  Perhaps  the  deficit  is  made  up  by 
counting  in  the  report  tlie  value  of  all  the  old 
clothes  received  by  the  missionaries  from  their 
friends.  Is  there  any  other  Board  in  our 
Church  that  reports  its  receipts  in  this  way? 
And  if  the  other  Boards  did  report  in  this  way, 
would  not  their  receipts  run  up  into  millions 
of  dollars  ? 

The  Freedmen’s  Board  has  wrouglit  two 
evils  by  this  system  of  reporting :  it  has  made 
tlie  Church  to  think  that  it  has  done  far  more 
for  the  Freedmen  than  it  has  done,  and  it  has 
made  many  of  the  colored  people  think  that 
the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  their  churches  is 
tlie  work  of  the  Freedmeu’s  Board.  If  you 
argue  with  them  that  it  is  their  own  work, 
they  say  “  We  report  all  the  money  that  we 
receive  to  that  Board,  and  it  rejiorts  to  tlie 
Church  that  it  receives  that  money,  and  that 
it  pays  our  whole  salaries.” 

3.  The  Freedmen’s  Board  is  not  aggressive. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  what  has  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  under  God,  wrought? 
It  has  carried  the  Gospel  into  all  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Northwest,  and  even  up 
among  the  Indians  of  Alaska.  Synods  have 
sprung  up  where  scarcely  a  house  could  then 
be  found.  And  what  has  the  Freedmen’s  Board 
done  during  this  time  ?  It  has  simply  held  and 
worked  the  field  which  it  tlien  occuiiied.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  not  enlarged  its  field  one  acre. 
Its  field  in  1870  was  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
with  a  few  scattering  churches  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas,  and  it  is 
the  same  to-day.  This  is  not  because  the  col¬ 
ored  peojile  in  the  other  States  are  averse  to 
Presbyterianism.  Calls  come  from  every  di¬ 
rection  “Give  us  a  Presbyterian  church.” 
Our  own  members  go  West  and  write  back  for 
help  to  found  a  Presbyterian  church.  One 
pastor  and  a  good  part  of  his  flock  went  West, 
but  he  was  allowed  no  more  aid  from  the 
Freedmen’s  Board. 

4.  The  Freedmen’s  Board  must  soon  dwarf 
the  work  in  the  States  where  it  now  exists. 
The  peoide  are  i»oor,  and  very  many  of  their 
churches  are  weak,  and  must  receive  assist¬ 
ance  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  but  the  present 
jiolicy  of  the  Board  is  to  keep  all  the  schools 
of  a  high  grade  dejiendent  upon  them  for  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  expenses  of  these  are  so  rapidly 
increasing  that  they  must  soon  ab.sorb  all  the 
funds  which  the  Board  receives.  This  Board 
has  steadily  refused  to  allow  Biddle  University 
to  have  an  agent  in  the  field ;  I  have  never 
heard  but  two  reasons  given  for  this :  that  it 
would  draw  funds  from  the  general  work,  and 
that  the  institution  ought  to  l>e  kept  depend¬ 
ent  ufion  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  and  through 
it  upon  the  Church. 

5.  This  Board  is  exi>ensive.  Its  exiienses 
for  the  year  1883-4  were  $6746,  which  was  nine 
Iier  cent,  of  the  money  which  it  received. 
Should  this  transfer  be  made,  nearly  this 
whole  sum  could  be  saved.  R.  M.  Hall. 


Engineering  in  China  has  certainly  achievii] 
a  notable  triumph  in  the  bridge  at  Lagang,  over 
an  arm  of  the  China  Sea.  This  structure  is  five 
mill's  long,  built  entirely  of  stone,  has  300  arches 
seventy  feet  high,  the  roailway  is  seventy  feet 
wiile,  arul  the  [lillars  are  seventy-five  feet  apart 


STfie  Helfgfottis 


The  New  York  Observer : 

During  the  past  week  we  have  received  a  full 
account  of  the  opening  exercises  of  a  new  I*rot- 
estnnt  house  of  worship  in  the  city  of  Rome,  no 
longer  under  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  that 
suppressed  all  Protestant  worship  of  God  in 
Rome  in  18t56.  Very  appropriately  is  published 
in  their  proceedings  the  heatlien  order  which 
was  served  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  when  we  were 
with  him  in  his  house,  viz  : 

“  UKITISH  OONSl’LATE  AT  ROME, 

“  Dect'niber  28,  ISeC. 

“  Sir — It  is  my  ofiicial  duty  to  inform  you 
that  Monsignore  Randi,  Governor  of  Rome, 
has  just  communicateii  to  me  that  you  are 
holding  illegal  religious  meetings  in  your 
house,  which  you  must  know  are  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  the  Roman  law',  and  that  you  have 
thus  placed  yourself  in  the  pow'er  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  both  for  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

"  But  JUS  the  Monsignore  permits  me  to 
give  you  this  notice,  I  would  seriously  ad- 
\ise  that  you  at  once  put  an  end  to  tliese 
innovations,  and  that  you  visit  Monsignore 
Randi  at  Monte  Citorio,  and  assure  him 
that  you  will  never  iigain  repeat  these  ille¬ 
gal  acts.  I  hope  in  this  w'ay  you  may  pos- 
.  sibly  suspend  your  exile,  w'hich  is  now  hang¬ 
ing  over  you. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Joseph  Severn,  British  Consul.” 
Before  going  any  furtlier  with  this  important 
history,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Xavier  Union  of  this  city  have  just  issued  a 
manifi'sto  in  which  they  reply  to  the  charge  of 
the  intolerance  of  Romanism,  by  saying  that 
the  facts  cited  against  the  Church  of  Rome  be¬ 
long  to  a  former  age,  and  that  in  these  modern 
timi's  such  intolerance  i.s  unknow'ii.  In  answer 
to  this,^  please  to  read  this  order  of  expulsion 
served  in  1860  on  a  Presbyterian  minister,  from 
the  highest  authority,  with  the  significant  hint 
that  you,  Dr.  Lewis,  “  have  placed  3'ourself  in 
the  pow'er  of  the  Inquisition.”  For  what  ?  Be- 
I'ause  he  had  dared  to  preacli  the  Gospel  in  the 
private  parlor  of  his  own  hired  house  just  as 
Paul  did  !  For  this  crime  this  Protestant  min- 
ister  wjis  threatened  w'ith  the  terrors  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  and  forbidden  to  preach  again.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  is  informed  that  bj'  giving  a  pledge  not 
to  rejieat  the  offence  of  preaching,  “you  may 
possibh'  suspend  j'our  exile,  which  is  now  hang¬ 
ing  over  you.” 

A  similar  notice  was  reported  to  have  been 
given  to  the  .American  Chajiel  in  Rome,  which 
had  been  open  untler  the  jirotection  (>f  the 
American  flag.  When  tlu'se  facts  came  to  be 
published,  a  shock  was  giv'en  to  the  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  libertj'  in  Europe  and  in  this 
countiy. 

The  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  was  then  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  and  when  tlie  Diplomatic  .Ap- 
jiropriation  bill  was  under  consideration,  lie  re¬ 
ceived  tin*  New  York  Observer  containing  the 
Ollier  of  expulsion,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
outrage.  Mr.  Dodge  caused  the  letter  to  be 
read  from  the  clerk’s  desk,  and  then  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  Papal  government  for  its  denial  to 
Protestants  of  freedom  of  worship.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  moved  to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for 
the  American  Resident  Minister  at  Rome.  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  supported  the  motion.  An 
animated  discussion  ensued.  'The  House,  by  a 
large  majoritj',  adojited  the  resolution  to  strike 
out,  and  diiiloniatic  relations  w'ith  Rome  w'ere 
summarily  suspended.  , 


The  Christian  Union : 

Temperance,  honest^',  fidelitj',  virtue,  in  the 
workingman  will  do  much  to  inijirove  his  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  alone  tlicA'  will  not  change  the  law's 
under  which  he  lives  and  labors.  If  these  laws 
are  wrong,  the  products  of  a  false,  a  selfish,  a 
pagan  conception  of  social  life  and  obligation, 
it  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  Church  to  make 
that  conception  Cliristian,  and  out  of  it  evolve 
Christian  laws.  Woe  to  us  if,  busj'  with  our 
creeds  and  rituals,  we  shut  our  ej'cs  to  the 
dreadful  vision  of  povertj'  and  crime,  and  leave 
to  the  heretics  the  work  of  cure !  This  is  not 
the  Master’s  .Spirit,  nor  tin’s  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Master’s  commission.  His  first  sermon  describ¬ 
ed  His  mission  and  ours  :  “  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  iqion  me,  because  He  hatli  sent  me  to 
preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor ;  to  heal  the 
broken-hearti'd,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recoveiy  of  sight  to  the  blintl ;  to 
set  at  libertj'  those  that  are  bruised,  to  preach 
the  acceptable  j  ear  of  the  Lord.”  That  mission 
is  not  completed  w'hile  there  remain  poor  who 
need  glad  tidings,  or  broken-hearted  who  need 
healing,  or  captives  who  need  ilMiverance.  The 
j'car  of  grace  1885  is  not  tlieflnished  acceptable 
year  of  the  Loi  d.  The  w'ork  is  ours  to  carry  on. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  is  as  truly  a  fact  of  the 
divine  revelation  lus  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and 
it  is  as  infidel  to  deny  the  one  as  the  other. 
Chi'istianitj',  which  has  riHuganized  government, 
must  essay  the  more  diHicult  task  of  reorganiz¬ 
ing  industry.  We  must  read  and  studj' and  pon-' 
der  the  indictment  of  Socialism,  that  we  may 
know  what  truth  and  falsehooil  it  contains.  We 
must  lieed  the  bitter  outcry  of  our  modern  cit¬ 
ies,  and  set  ourselves  to  still  the  crying  :  not  by 
forbidding  speech,  but  by  assuaging  the  pain 
and  .setting  right  the  wrong  ;  bj'  substituting  for 
laissez  faire  tlie  golden  rule,  for  fixed  wages  a 
sharing  of  the  profits,  for  emploj'iuent  of  labor 
ly  capital  a  partnershij)  between  cajiital  and  la¬ 
bor,  for  clironic  suppressed  w'ar  a  lasting  be¬ 
cause  a  just  and  righteous  peace. 


The  Jewish  Messenger : 

Passover,  which  begins  Mondaj'  evening  next, 
illustrati's  a  leading  feature  of  Judaism — the 
union  of  the  letter  and  the  sjiirit,  the  foim  and 
sub.stance.  A  festival  to  commemorate  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Israel  from  serfdom,  its  spiritual 
significance  lias  been  kept  alive,  despite  the 
minutia*  of  ceremonial  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  which  usually  threaten  to  degenerate  into 
a  slaveiy  of  custom  and  formalism.  But  Israel, 
taught  by  centurii's  of  sorrowful  experience, 
inus  learnt  to  interpret  the  festival  aright ;  and 
the  universal  pa*an  of  gratitude  from  millions  of 
Jewish  homes  throughout  the  globe  proves  that 
Passover  has  bwome  no  empty  feast,  but  one 
that  has  meaning  and  melody  for  the  family,  the 
individual,  and  the  Jewish  race. 


The  Christian  at  Work  : 

The  Chicago  Presbyterian  ministers  have  been 
discussing  the  use  of  an  optional  liturgy.  They 
find  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Directory  for 
Public  Worship  which  forbids  ri'sponsive  reading 
of  the  Si'riptures  or  the  use  of  written  or  printed 
forms  of  prayer,  should  the  churches,  or  any 
individual  church,  de<*ide  to  adopt  such  forms. 
That  being  so,  we  doubt  if  one  could  do  a  better 
service  to  the  Church  than  to  prepare  such  a 
liturgy  on  tin*  basis  of  Professor  Hopkins’  work. 
And  the  publii-ation  of  the  Revised  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  especially  favorable  to  such  a  work, 
W'ith  its  new  and  better  rendering  of  the  Psalter 
and  other  devout  books  of  the  ()ld  Tt*8tament 
Hcriptur(“s.  Besides  this,  there  are  beautiful 
forms  of  prayer  hidden  away  in  as  yet  uncov¬ 
ered  sacramentaries,  and  which  ought  to  be 
brought  to  light  for  the  help  and  comfort  of  de¬ 
vout  souls. 


The  Fortrear  ot  Pendjeh. 

The  Afghan  fortress  of  Pendjeh,  which  has  been 
brought  into  such  unexpecteil  prominence  by  the 
Anglo-Kussian  complications  in  Centrai  Asia,  is 
situateil  on  a  broad  plateau  about  eleven  miles 
soutii  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  of 
whicii  Col.  .AlikhanofTs  recent  appearance  before 
the  town  was  an  indisputable  violation.  The  place 
forms  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the  local  market-town 
of  Mavrutchak  or  Mervrood,  wiiich  lies  about  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  it,  highet  up  the  Murgfaab. 
This  river,  flowing  northwestwSfird  from  the  Ghoor 
Mountains  to  the  oasis  of  Merv'  '180  miles  north  of 
Herat),  is  the  most  direct  apprV-ich  to  the  latter 
place  from  tlie  side  of  lliisslanl  Turkestan,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  Pendjeh,  Yhich  complete¬ 
ly  commands  this  approach  from  Its  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  Like\mo8t  Central 
Asian  fortresses,  both  the  stronghold \tself  and  the 
guns  which  arm  it  show  manifest  toicens  of  neg¬ 
lect,  but  it  is  still  capable,  if  well  gar^ysoned,  of 
opposing  a  stout  resistance  to  any  a.HS«ilaf»i  unpro¬ 
vided  with  siege  artillery.— Times.  \ 
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PAIL'S  SHIPWRECK, 

The  Lesson  :  Acts  xxvii.  27-44. 

27.  But  when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come,  as  we  were 
driven  up  and  down  In  Adria.  about  midnight  the  shlpmen 
deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  country ; 

2S.  And  sounded,  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms  :  and  when 
.they  had  gone  a  little  further,  they  sounded  again,  and 
found  it  fifteen  fathoms. 

29.  Then  fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen  upon  rocks, 
they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and  wished  for  the 
day. 

30.  And  as  the  shlpmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship, 
when  they  had  let  down  the  boat  Into  the  sea,  under  color 
as  though  they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  fore- 
shlp, 

31.  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  and  to  the  soldiers.  Except 
these  abide  In  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved. 

32.  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  let 
her  fall  off. 

33.  And  while  the  day  was  coming  on,  Paul  besought  them 
all  to  take  meat,  saying.  This  day  Is  the  fourteenth  day  that 
ye  have  tarried  and  continued  tasting,  having  taken  no¬ 
thing. 

34.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  to  take  some  meat :  for  this  Is 
for  your  health :  lor  there  shall  not  an  hair  fall  from  the 
head  of  any  of  you. 

35.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  took  bread,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  In  presence  of  them  all :  and  when  he 
had  broken  It,  he  began  to  eat. 

36.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took 
some  meat. 

37.  And  we  were  In  all  In  the  ship  two  hundred  threescore 
and  sixteen  souls. 

33.  And  when  they  had  eaten  enough,  they  lightened  the 
ship,  and  cast  out  the  wheat  Into  the  sea. 

39.  And  when  It  was  day,  they  knew  not  the  land :  but 
they  discovered  a  certain  creek  with  a  shore.  Into  the  which 
they  were  minded.  If  it  were  possible,  to  thrust  in  the  ship. 

40.  And  when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors,  they  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and  loosed  the  rudder 
bands,  and  hoisted  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind,  and  made 
toward  shore. 

41.  And  falling  Into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  they  ran 
the  ship  aground ;  and  the  forei>art  stuck  fast,  and  remain¬ 
ed  unmovable,  but  the  hinder  part  was  broken  with  the 
violence  of  the  waves. 

42.  And  the  soldiers’  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners, 
lest  any  of  them  should  swim  out,  and  escai>e. 

43.  But  the  centurion,  willing  to  save  Paul,  kept  them 
from  their  purpose ;  and  commanded  that  they  which  could 
swim  should  cast  themselves  first  Into  the  sea,  and  get  to 
land : 

44.  And  the  rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship.  And  so  It  came  to  pass,  that  they  escap¬ 
ed  all  safe  to  land. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTSED6E,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord 
in  their  trouble,  and  He  bringeth  them  out  of 
their  distresses.”— Psa.  cvii.  28. 

Our  lesson  is  a  continuation  of  the  story  of 
Paul’s  perilous  voyage  to  Italy. 

Verse  27.  “  When  the  fourteenth  night  was 
come,”  that  is,  the  fourteenth  since  they  left 
the  harbor  in  Crete. 

“As  we  were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria,” 
or  the  Adriatic  Sea,  a  sea  between  Italy  and 
Greece,  but  employed  in  a  wider  sense  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Ionian  Sea  around  Sicily,  near  which 
was  Melita.  The  Adriatic  Sea  was  north  of 
the  straits  of  Otranto. 

“  The  shipmen  deemed,”  or  suspected,  “  that 
they  drew  near  to  some  country.”  The  literal 
translation  would  be  “  that  some  land  was  ap¬ 
proaching  them.”  They  were  probably  led  to 
this  belief  by  the  noise  of  the  breakers,  a  sound 
quickly  detected  by  a  practiced  ear.  “  It  was 
on  this  same  stormy  Adriatic  Sea  that  the 
great  Cmsar  cried  to  the  trembling  pilot, 

*  Steer  boldly ;  thou  earnest  Cajsar  and  his  for¬ 
tune.’  Paul  could  have  in  loftier  terms  said 
to  the  pilot  ‘  Fear  not ;  thou  carriest  Christ  and 
His  salvation.’” 

Versus.  Twenty  fathoms  would  be  120  feet, 
and  fifteen  fathoms  90  feet.  There  w’as  proba¬ 
bly  only  a  little  time  between  the  two  sound¬ 
ings.  It  is  .said  that  a  vessel  approaching 
Malta  from  the  same  direction,  finds  the  same 
soundings  at  the  present  day. 

Verse  29.  It  was  a  dark  night,  they  were 
sailing  near  an  unknown  coast,  the  water  but 
fifteen  fathoms  deep,  and  the  sound  of  the  sea 
breaking  on  the  rocks  could  be  plainly  heard. 
No  wonder  then  that  they  wished  to  anchor 
the  ship,  so  as  to  keep  her  from  running  upon 
the  rocks  until  daylight,  when  they  could  dis¬ 
cover  where  they  were.  Then  tliey  cast  the 
anchors  out  of  the  stern,  to  keep  the  vessel 
from  swinging  round,  so  that  she  would  be 
headed  toward  the  land  if  they  had  to  run  her 
ashore.  Hut  why  did  they  cast  out  four  an¬ 
chors  ?  Because  the  ancients  did  not  carry  as 
heavy  anchors  as  are  used  to-day,  and  one 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  hold  the 
ship.  “The  spiritual  anchor  of  Christians— 
faith  combined  with  a  living  hope— is  sent  ui)- 
wards,  not  downwards”  (Heb.  vi.  19).  And 
thus  anchored,  believers  wish  for  the  day,  the 
day  of  eternal  calm  and  unclouded  brightness. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
Lord  Nelson  was  led  by  the  reading  of  this 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Acts,  to  adopt  this 
plan  of  anchoring  by  the  stern,  and  this  course 
made  it  possible  for  the  ships  to  render  effec¬ 
tive  service. 

Verse  30.  In  verses  16  and  17  you  will  find 
the  account  of  their  taking  up  this  boat  on  the 
vessel’s  deck.  The  sailors  believed  fully  that 
the  ship  was  going  to  pieces ;  and  careful  only 
for  their  own  lives,  they  resolved  to  lower  the 
small  boat,  preferring  to  trust  them.selves  in 
this  rather  than  remain  on  the  sinking  vessel. 

Verses  31,  32.  Paul  observed  what  the  plan 
was,  and  he  disclosed  it  to  the  centurion  and 
soldiers :  for  it  is  probable  that  the  ship’s  offi¬ 
cers  either  were  in  the  plot  to  escape,  or  were 
unable  to  enforce  discii)line.  “  He  penetrated 
the  design  of  the  former,  and  either  from  some 
divine  intimation  of  the  instruments  which 
were  to  be  providentially  employed  for  tb.e 
safety  of  all  on  board,  or  from  an  intuitive 
judgment  which  showed  him  that  those  who 
would  be  thus  left  behind  (tlio  passengers,  and 
soldiers)  would  not  be  able  to  work  the  shi[>  in 
any  emergency  that  might  arise,  he  saw  that 
if  the  sailors  accomplished  their  puriM>se,  all 
hoi>e  of  being  saved  would  be  gone.  With  his 
usual  toct,  he  addressed  not  a  word  to  the  sail¬ 
ors,  but  spoke  to  the  soldiers  and  his  iriend  the 
centurion ;  and  they,  with  military  i)rompti- 
tude,  held  no  discussion  on  the  subject,  but 
decided  the  <iuestion  by  imme<liate  action.” 

Notice  that  this  is  the  third  time  that  the 
A|H)Stle  has  come  forth  as  counsellor  (verses 
10  and  21).  It  is  true  Paul  has  the  divine  prom¬ 
ise  that  he  will  reach  Rome,  but  God’s  provi¬ 
dences  embrace  human  means,  ami  we  are 
never  justified  in  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise,  if  we  neglect  to  do  our  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  that  fulfilment.  You  will  remember 
also  that  God  had  given  to  him  the  lives  of  all 
that  were  in  the  ship,  and  so  Paul  is  watchful 
that  no  one  shall  perish.  We  see  the  perfect 
confidence  of  the  centurion  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Ai>ostle,  in  the  fact  of  his  directing  that 
the  boat  should  be  cut  lo6se.  It  was  a  bold 
act:  for  it  destroyed  all  hoi>e  of  reaching  the 
shore  if  the  ship  went  to  pieces.  “Let  it  be 
also  thy  work  to  cut  off  the  roi>e3  of  every 
boat  in  which  thou  i»utto.st  thy  trust,  besides 
God.  Then  will  thy  dark  night  pass  away  be¬ 
fore  the  morning  light,  and  thou  shalt  behold 
the  glorious  help  of  God.” 

Verses  33-36.  “While  the  day  was  coming 
on,”  or  literally  “  Until  it  should  be  day.” 

The  words  “having  taken  nothing”  do  not 
mean  that  they  abstained  from  all  food  for 
fourteen  days,  but  that  they  had  taken  no  reg¬ 
ular  food,  not  sufficient  for  nourishment  (verse 
21).  “  For  this  is  for  your  h-alth  ’’—that  is,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  shouhl  eat,  because 
there  was  hard,  labor  before  them,  and  all  ims- 
sible  physical’ strength  would  be  require<l. 

“  For  them  shall  not  a  hair  fall  from  the 
bead  of  aiw  of  you.”  This  was  a  common 
mode  of  impressing  the  idea  of  preservation. 
Read  1  Kiings  i.  52 ;  Luke  xxi.  18.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of)  the  assurance  of  our  Saviour  “The 
very  haire  of  your  head  are  all  numbered  ” 
(Luke  xiiJ  7).  Say  a  word  to  your  scholars  on 
the  tweyTruths  of  the  omnipresence  and  the 
provi^nce  of  God.  Notice  Paul’s  position  on 
thed/eckof  this  rolling  vessel.  Not  only  was 
he  tile  only  one  who  was  calm  and  fearless. 


but  though  a  prisoner  in  chains,  he  stands 
forth  as  the  saviour  of  all  on  board,  and  as  the 
prophet,  assuring  them  of  safety.  So  Jesus, 
the  Almighty  Saviour,  is  always  on  the  ship 
with  us.  The  night  may  be  dark,  the  billows 
high,  and  we  may  be  unable  to  see  any  hope 
of  escape,  but  we  cannot  sink  while  He  is  on 
board,  and  He  keeps  whispering  “  Fear  not,  I 
am  with  thee”;  “There  shall  no  evil  befall 
thee.” 

“  He  took  bread  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in 
the  presence  of  them  all.”  There  are  three 
blessed  truths  here  for  our  comfort  and  in¬ 
spiration  : 

1.  Paul  had  an  appetite  for  food.  And  in 
this  fact  is  seen  his  perfect  calmness  and  the 
glory  of  the  promise  “Thou  shalt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee.” 

2.  Paul  found  much  to  give  thanks  for,  even 
in  the  midst  of  that  terrible  storm,  and  though 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  chains.  How  often  w’e  do 
nothing  but  complain.  We  see  only  the  dark¬ 
ness  around  us,  only  the  burden  which  we  are 
carrying,  only  our  disappointments  and  trials, 
and  so  we  cannot  strike  a  single  note  of  praise ; 
we  have  no  songs  in  the  night.  But  if  we  only 
looked  away  from  our  immediate  surroundings, 
and  fixed  our  gaze  on  God  and  His  promises, 
we  should  always  find  abundance  of  occasion 
for  praises  in  the  fact  that  God  reigns,  in  the 
fact  of  His  sleepless  care,  and  in  the  fact  of 
His  covenant  promises.  The  night  can  nerer 
be  wholly  dark  to  a  Christian,  and  in  our  cup 
there  are  always  more  mercies  than  chastise¬ 
ments,  more  sweet  than  bitter. 

3.  Paul  gave  thanks  to  God  audibly.  Now 
if  ever  there  were  circumstances  when  this  ser¬ 
vice  before  a  meal  might  have  been  omitted, 
surely  this  w’as  the  time.  Paul  stood  in  the 
midst  of  men  w’ho  did  not  care  for  these  things, 
and  this  was  one  reason  why  he  might  reason 
that  it  would  be  better  to  give  thanks  secretly. 
Then  the  ship  was  reeling  before  the  gale,  so 
that  It  was  difficult  to  stand  on  the  deck,  and 
time  was  precious,  but  Paul  thought  only  of 
his  duty,  and  with  a  firm  foundation  beneath 
his  soul,  he  would  sooner  have  not  eaten  than 
have  omitted  this  privilege  of  giving  thanks. 
I  have  known  professed  Christians  to  omit  this 
religious  service  before  meals  because  there 
were  guests  at  the  table  who  were  unbelievers, 
or  because  they  were  in  haste  to  go  to  business, 
or  because  circumstances  came  in  to  disturb 
the  <iuiet  of  the  meal.  Bet  let  us  rather  omit 
the  eating  rather  than  the  giving  of  thanks,  and 
it  matters  not  who  sits  with  us  at  the  table, 
let  us  nobly  show  our  colors,  and  by  this 
solemn,  delightful  service  confess  Christ  before 
the  world.  ‘‘When  Paul  thus  prayed  before 
the  meal,  he  was  the  salt  of  good  savor  (Matt. 
V.  13)  for  the  whole  company.” 

“  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they 
also  took  some  meat.”  Paul  let  his  light  shine 
before  men  (Matt.  v.  16),  and  the  result  was 
that  his  fearless  courage  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  on  board  the  shii>.  The  night  was  as  dark 
as  before,  the  seeming  danger  was  as  great, 
but  one  brave  Christian  brought  hope  to  276 
souls,  so  that  for  the  moment  they  forgot  dis¬ 
tress  and  danger.  We  learn  from  this,  the 
mighty  influence  of  our  example,  and  also  that 
every  Christian  may,  by  his  consistent  noble 
living,  be  an  inspiration  to  others. 

Verse  .38.  The  purpose  in  throwing  over¬ 
board  the  wheat  was  to  lighten  the  ship,  so 
that  she  wouhl  draw  less  water,  and  thus  the 
chances  would  be  increased  that  she  would  ap¬ 
proach  close  to  the  shore  without  striking. 
This  wheat  was  the  cargo  of  the  shi|).  You 
will  notice  that  in  verse  6  we  read  that  it  was  a 
ship  of  Alexandria,  and  we  know  from  secular 
history  that  grain  was  the  principal  commodi¬ 
ty  exported  from  Egypt  to  Italy.  Your  schol¬ 
ars  may  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  in  that 
early  day  they  constructed  vessels  large  enough 
to  hold  so  large  a  number  of  passengers  and 
also  a  cargo  of  wheat.  Let  me  quote  from 
Prof.  Hackett  on  this  jmint:  “  In  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  one  cf  the  Alexandrian  wheat- 
ships  was  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  the 
Pincus,  and  excited  great  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  .A.thenians.  Lucian  visited  this  ves¬ 
sel,  and  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
dialogues  on  board  of  her.  From  the  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  him,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  keel  of  this  ship  was  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  that  she  would 
measure  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
tons.  Her  dimensions,  therefore,  although  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  many  modern  vessels,  were 
fpiite  e<pial  to  those  of  the  largest  class  of  mod¬ 
ern  merchantmen.  Luke’s  ship  was  engaged 
in  the  same  commerce,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  surprised  at  her  containing  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men.” 

Versf:s  39-41.  The  sailors  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  harbor  of  Malta,  but 
as  they  were  now  remote  from  the  harbor,  the 
coast  was  not  familiar  to  them.  This  “creek 
with  a  shore  ”  is  now  called  St.  Paul’s  Bay, 
the  coasts  of  the  bay  consisting  of  an  unbro¬ 
ken  chain  of  rocks,  with  tiie  exception  of  two 
points,  each  of  which  presents  a  flat  beacli. 

The  words  “taken  up  the  anchors,”  should 
read  “  cut  the  anchors,”  and  the  word  “  them¬ 
selves,”  refers  also  to  the  anchors,  which  tliey 
let  fall  into  the  sea,  for  they  had  no  time  to 
draw  them  up  on  the  deck,  and  to  have  drag¬ 
ged  tliem  behind  would  have  encumbered  the 
vessel.  The  i»lace  “where  two  seas  met  ”  has 
been  identified  by  some  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Island  of  Salmonetta,  “  which  is  sejiarated 
from  Malta  by  a  narrow  channel,  not  more 
than  100  yards  in  breadth,  so  that  there  was 
here  a  current  between  the  sea  in  the  interior 
of  St.  Paul’s  Bay  and  the  sea  outside.”  The 
shi))  struck  in  a  bank  of  clay  or  sand,  but  the 
“  hinder  part  was  broken  with  the  violence  of 
the  waves.” 

Dr.  Smith  says  “  The  rocks  of  Malta  <lisin- 
tegrate  into  extremely  minute  particles  of 
sand  and  clay,  which  form  a  deposit  of  tena¬ 
cious  clay  and  mud.  A  shi)),  therefore,  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  force  of  the  gale  into  a  creek 
with  a  bottom  such  as  has  been  described, 
would  strike  a  bottom  of  mud,  into  which  the 
fore  part  would  fix  itself  and  be  held  fast, 
whilst  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
waves.” 

Verses  42-44.  Since  the  soldiers  were  held 
accountable  if  a  prisoner  should  escape,  and 
the  Roman  penalty  was  very  severe,  they 
thought  to  escaiK*  that  penalty  by  killing  the 
prisoners,  and  hatl  they  carried  their  jnirpose 
into  execution  Paul’s  life  would  have  been 
taken.  But  God  was  watching  over  the  life  of 
His  servant,  and  He  accomi>lished  His  will 
through  the  kind  heart  of  this  Roman  officer. 
God’s  eternal  counsel  could  not  be  frustrated 
either  by  the  storm  or  by  the  cruelly  of  men, 
and  so  not  only  Paul  but  all  on  board  reached 
the  land  safely. 

“  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  l)e  against  us  ?  ” 
(Rom.  viii.  31. i 

“  Though  the  floods  compass  us  about.  Thou, 
O  Lord,  abidest  with  Thy  people.”  Read  Psa. 
xlii.  7,  8;  Jonah  ii.  3-9. 

Notice  “the  utter  helplessness  of  the  man  of 
the  world— his  want  of  counsel,  courage,  love : 
verses  ’22,  30,  33,  42.  The  true  greatness  of  the 
Christian— his  trust  in  God,  his  presence  of 
mind,  his  love:  verses  ’21-25,  31-35.”  Life  is  a 
voyage,  and  often  a  stormy  voyage,  but  for  the 
Christian  the  ending  is  sure  in  the  harbor  of 
heavenly  rest,  and  the  storms  only  drive  us 
more  swiftly  to  that  harbor. 


KDVC.4TIONAL. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Minerva  Gridley,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  ’20111,  leaves  her 
estate,  valued  at  $75,000,  to  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.,  and  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 
at  South  Hadley. 

Amherst  College,  with  a  faculty  of  twenty-seven 
instructors,  has  334  students, — Seniors  83,  Juniors 
78,  Sophomores  70,  Freshmen  103.  The  benefici¬ 
ary  funds  yield  $8000  a  year.  Over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the  funds  of 
the  College  during  the  last  year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Williams  College  Alum¬ 
ni  of  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  Mr.  C.  A.  Davi¬ 
son,  a  trustee,  stated  that  the  College  has  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  par  value  of  $590,000,  and  that  last  year 
it  had  an  income  of  $60,000,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  a  surplus  of  from  $5000  to  $8000. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has 
had  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  which  was  by  the  last  catalogue  706  against 
557  in  the  year  preceding.  Or,  omitting  from  con¬ 
sideration  the  students  in  the  Lowell  School  of 
Practical  Design  and  in  the  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Science  is  579,  an  increase  of  136  over  the 
last  year ;  in  1865-66  there  were  72,  in  1875-76  there 
were  255 ;  in  1881-2,  302 ;  and  now  579.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  now  receives  from  many  high  schools  and 
academies  in  New  England  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  than  any  other  institution,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission 
keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  numbers. 

A  decline  in  the  number  of  students  at  Vassar 
College  has  been  spoken  of  as  implying  some  error 
in  management.  Perhaps  the  difference  may  be  due 
in  part  to  competition.  Since  the  founding  of  Vas¬ 
sar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr  have  been 
established,  and  the  Harvard  .Vnnex  organized,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  for  young 
men  have  been  opened  to  young  women,  including 
Michigan  and  Cornell  Universities. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Coburn  Classical  Institute, 
Waterville,  Me.,  has  for  frontispiece  a  view  of  the 
fine  building  erected  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 
Gov.  Coburn.  It  has  ten  instructors  and  158  stu¬ 
dents  cla.ssified  as  Classical  and  English. 

THE  ST.ATL’S  OP  CHINAAIEN. 

The  courts  are  frecpiently  called  upon  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rights  of  different  parties  where  children 
are  sought  to  be  adopted  by  sti’angers.  An  inter¬ 
esting  case  of  the  kiTid  came  up  not  long  since  in  a 
Chicago  court,  where  the  petition  for  adoption  was 
presented  by  a  Chinaman  named  Dong  Tong,  who 
wished  to  adopt  a  boy  of  .\meriean  panmtage. 
The  decision  was  against  the  petitioner,  and  the 
statement  of  the  Judge  will.be  of  interest  as  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  status  of  Chinamen  in  this  country. 
The  Judge  .said  : 

It  is  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge  in  wliieh  na¬ 
tives  of  China  have  ajeitlieil  for  the  ado|)tion  of  a 
white  male  infant,  and  while  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
petitioners  here,  Dong  Tong  and  his  wife  are  r(?pu- 
talrle  i)eople,  it  seems  to  nn‘  then'  is  a  bar  to  the 
adoption  of  an  infant  born  into  civilization  by  pa¬ 
rents  whose  traditions  are  from  an  alien  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  eontroliing  consideration  is  the  welfare 
of  the  child.  The  .statub^  re(iuire3  the  court,  be¬ 
fore  making  a  decree  of  ailo|ttion,  to  be  satisfied  | 
that  the  proposed  adopting  parents  are  able  to  give 
the  child  suitable  education  and  nurture,  and  that 
it  is  in  all  resi)ects  i»roperthat  tlu'  adoption  should 
be  allowed.  It  is  not  enough  that  those  parents 
are  moral  and  enlightened  in  the  arts  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  their  own  country.  If  they  cannot  give  the 
child  a  Christian  education  they  are  uidit  to  have 
him  in  their  custody.  If  a  decree  in  this  case  is  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  in  all  otlnu’s,  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  to  pnwent  them  from  taking  the 
boy  b)  China  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  If  they  re¬ 
main  here  the  child  as  he  grows  up  will  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  aversion  and  liisidt  to  his  companions. 
VIoreover,  ev(>n  if  satisfi<’d  that  a  di'croe  of  adop¬ 
tion  would  be  to  the  ehibl’s  advantage  in  this  case, 

I  should  be  unwilling  to  establish  the  precedent. 

Pi>lJIl  Kl’ISOUES. 

Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  ndurned  from  a  short 
lecturing  tri[)  week  before  last  in  time  for  his  usual 
Frida}’  evening  talk  at  the  Tabernacle.  He  said  : 
“I  return  to  reporta  great  revival  of  religion  in 
many  cities  as  well  as  our  own,  and  busine.ss  slow¬ 
ly  but  sundy  improving,  and  that  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  o[)inion  is  that  we  are  on  the  <‘v<(  of  restor¬ 
ed  pros[)erity.  All  classes  of  fair  minded  people 
are  willing  to  giv<^  the  new  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  a  fair  hearing.”  Further  on  Dr.  Talmage 
spoke  of  what  he  called  the  four  episodes  in  .\mer- 
ican  polities  of  to-day.  Tiie  first  episode,  he  said, 
was  the  unparalleleil  geniality  with  which  Rresident 
.\rlhur  bowed  himself  out  and  his  successor  in. 
“  There  an*  millions  of  people  in  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  W(‘st,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  rny- 
S(!lf  among  th(un,”  said  the  si)eaker,  “who  think 
we  never  had  abetter  President.”  “  Tlu^  second 
ei>isode,”  he  said,  “  was  the  mother’s  Bible  on 
which  President  Clevfdand  took  the  oath  of  office. 
The  unthinking  might  call  it  a  mere  sentimentali¬ 
ty,  but  to  me  it  means  more  than  words  can  ex¬ 
press.  It  m«*ans  first  the  faithful  remembrance  of 
a  de|)arted  one,  as  much  as  to  say  if  it  were  not  for 
her  this  honor  wouhl  never  have  conn'  to  me,  and 
next  it  means  may  my  mother’s  God  help  me  in 
this  tremendous  responsibility.  For  all  the  .so¬ 
lemnities  involveil  to  many  people  it  might  as  well 
be  .some  city  directory  or  last  year’s  almanac,  and 
the  oath  a  triviality,  but  make  way  for  the  Admin¬ 
istration  that  starts  from  the  worn  and  faded  lids 
of  a  Bible  presenb'd  by  a  mother’s  hands  at  part¬ 
ing.”  The  third  epi.sode  was  Mr.  Blaine’s  visit  to 
Presiflent  Cleveland.  The  fourth  episode,  he  said, 
was  putting  Gen.  (irant’s  name  on  the  retirc'd  list. 
Concluding,  he  .said  :  “  May  (Jod  alleviate  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief,  givi'  him 
.strength  to  put  reliance  in  the  remembrancer  of 
the  Scri|iture  pas.sage  ‘No  discharge  in  that  war.’ 
The  coiKpieror  on  the  pale  horse  rides  down  our 
former  military  chief.” 

RED  CL.OL’U'.8  BROKEN  KNEE. 

few  evenings  sincer  a  mo.st  instructive  address 
was  give'll  by  Hon.  Daviel  Duelley  Fieiel  before;  the 
(Jeeigniphical  Soederty  on  the  mimejs  of  towns  in  our 
countn,’.  He  criticise'fl  the  unfortunate  seriection 
of  many  as  lae  king  in  geeoei  taste.  'Phe  Sun,  in  a 
report  of  an  inte'rvie'w  at  AV’ashingbm  be'twe'e*n  the 
Peistmaste'r-tie'iie'ral  iinei  Keel  Cleiuel  supjilies  finei- 
the'r  in.stane'e;  of  unwise  se'lection :  “Mr.  Vilas 
speniels  his  meirnings  in  lu'aring  eleli'gations  anel  in- 
elivieiuais  elise'ussing  the  me'iits  anel  elements  of 
the  e'anelielate's  for  the  nume'renis  po.stoffices.  He 
lues,  however,  elone  nothing  but  ll.stern.  The  most 
succe'ssful  visitor  thus  far  is  Re'd  C’louel,  the  Iiielian 
chief.  He  we'iit  to  the  ele'|>nrtme'nt  to  get  a  pei.st- 
eiffii'e'  e'stablisheel  at  his  agene-y,  the'  Pine  Kielge 
.\gency  in  Ne'braska.  He  got  what  he;  wante'el. 
Whe'n  aske'el  what  he  wante'el  the  posteiffice  to  be' 
nanie'el,  he  saiel  ‘  Kanelall.’  He  was  told  that  there 
we're  alri'aily  many  pei.steetfie'cs  be-aring  that  name. 
‘Well,’  he  saiil,  ‘call  it  Broke-n  Knee.  I  broke 
my  kne'e'  there'  once.’  .4nel  the  new  eiffice;  was  nam- 
I'd  Broken  Knee.” 

VIvtoriu^M  Pleasure  Grouncl^. 

The  London  Lain!  ,\ge'nts  Receird  laterly  saiel : 
It  weiulel  be  Inte're'sting  if  some  member  wouhl  ask 
in  Parliame'nt  feir  a  re'turn  of  the  number  of  ae-re's 
in  Piirk  Pleiasure  Grouml,  anel  Gardem  aiepertaining 
to  the  various  Palace's  e'ither  occupiesl  by  or  at  the 
dispo.sal  of  her  Maje.sty,  and  the;  ce).st  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  same  for  the  leist  five  ye.'ars.  The;.se;  Pal¬ 
aces  are  Buckingham,  Ke;nsington,  anel  St.  James; 
Marlborough  and  Clarence  Houses;  Ranger’s 
Loelgej,  Blae'khe'ath ;  White  Lodge,  Pembroke 
Loelge,  Richmonel  Park ;  Stud  House,  Hampton 
Court,  anel  Bushey  Park  ;  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
Winelsor  Castle,  Frogmore,  Bagshot  Park,  Cum- 
be'rlanel  Loelge,  Holyroeid  House;.  All  these  seven¬ 
teen  fabrics  anel  the'ir  garelens  have  to  be  maintain- 
eel  by  the  taxpayer,  albeit  with  the  exception  of 
Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Sovereign 
has  probably  not  spent  a  month  in  all  of  them  put 
together  in  the  past  forty  years. 


The  Colonial  Forces  of  Great  Britain. 

The  regular  troops  in  Canada  number  about  700 
men,  the  actual  militia  musters  37,000  all  told,  and 
Canada  could  place  about  38,000  men  in  the  flehl. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  regular  forces  number 
325  men,  the  volunteers  2,100,  and  there  is  an  arm¬ 
ed  police  force  of  1,280. 

Victoria  possesses  a  small  naval  force  of  13  ves¬ 
sels,  including  4  cruisers  and  3  torpedo  boats.  The 
militia  force  numbers  3,438  men. 

South  Australia,  besides  a  volunteer  force  of 
1,356  men,  has  a  rifle  association  numbering  980 
men,  while  a  cruiser  is  being  built  and  a  volunteer 
and  naval  brigade  organized. 

Queensland  has  between  500  and  600  volunteers, 
2  gunboats,  and  a  small  torpedo  boat. 

Western  Australia  has  535  volunteers,  and  Tas¬ 
mania  570. 

New  Zealand  has  5,782  volunteers,  and  an  armed 
constabulary  of  1,060  men. 

The  total  number  of  men  in  the  Australian  colo¬ 
nies,  exclusive  of  the  police,  is  over  15,500. 

In  South  Africa  the  Cape  mounted  rifles  number 
996,  the  Cape  field  artillery  91,  and  the  Cape  in¬ 
fantry  520.  Besides  this  there  is  a  volunteer  force 
of  3,000,  and  every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  for 
military  service. 

Natal  has  volunteer  mounted  rifles,  artillery  and 
infantry  amounting  in  all  to  436  men,  besides  a 
mounted  police  force  of  230. 

And  Ceylon  has  a  volunteer  force  of  900. 

Thus  the  total  strength  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
English  colonies  is  less  than  60,000,  of  which  Can¬ 
ada  contributes  nearly  38,000. 

In  India  the  native  army  numbers  126,000  men, 
besides  which  the  armies  of  the  tributary  princes 
reach  the  enormous  nu!iiber  of  300,000  men. — Sun. 

TUe  Forces  ofUng^laiid  and  of  Kussia* 

Russia  has  more  soldiers  and  more  ships  of  war 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  her  stand¬ 
ing  army  there  are  780,000  men,  and  she  has  358 
ships  in  her  navy.  It  costs  $125,000,000  a  year  to 
keep  her  military  establishments  on  their  peace 
footing,  and  her  military  authorities  say  they  can 
place 2,300,000 trained  men  underarms  in  wartime. 

The  English  standing  ai’iny  is  182,000  men.  This 
includes  the  English  regular  troops  serving  in  India. 
The  English  War  Office  authorities  profess  to  bo 
able  to  put  642,000  well-drilled  and  effective  British 
troops  in  the  field  if  called  on  to  do  so.  This  does 
not  include  the  Indian  auxiliary  for(*es,  which  would 
swell  the  total  British  forces  at  home  and  abroad 
to  over  1,000,000  men.  It  costs  England  $90,000,000 
a  year  to  keep  up  its  ri'gular  army.  In  1853  there 
were  52,000  Irish  soldiers  in  the  English  army; 
now’ there  are  only  31,000.  In  1853  a  groat  number 
of  Irishmen  from  the  Tipperary,  Armagh,  Kilken¬ 
ny,  and  other  Irish  militia  n'giments  volunteered 
for  active  service,  and  were  sent  to  thi;  Crimea. 
The  English  navy  contains  283  ships.  But  while 
the  Russian  navy  contains  more  vessels  than  the 
English  navy,  it  must  la;  ri'membored  that  England 
spends  three  times  as  much  on  her  nav.y  as  Russia 
si)ends  on  hers.— Sun. 

On  tlie  Border  of  AfgltaiiiKtnn. 

Kuhsan,  sixty-eight  niih's  from  the  eit.v  of 
H('rat,  on  the  froiitit'r  of  tlu'  Ib'rsiau  ti'iritory 
of  Khorassan,  stands  on  tlie  Heri-Rud  wliere 
tliat  river  lu'nds  from  a  wi'sterly  to  a  northerly 
direction.  Tin;  Hi'i-i-llud,  a  beautiful  river  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  enriehing  the  valh'ys  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  Afghanistan,  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Ha'/,a- 
ra,  and  flows  from  east  to  west  betwet'ii  the 
broad  mountain  range  which  the  Grt't'ks  named 
the  Paropaniisus,  now  ealh'd  tlu'  Ssd'ed  Koh,  or 
“White  Mountain,”  and  the  Siah  Koh,  to  tlu' 
city  of  Herat,  and  thence  to  Ghorian,  where  it 
turns  noithwt'st  to  Kulisan.  This  district,  eoi)i- 
ously  irrigatt'd  by  artificial  I’amds,  was  once 
populous  and  wealthy  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  seats  of  civilization.  In  the  Middle 
Agf's,  during  at  least  four  centuries,  Herat  was 
o»  of  the  fim'st  cities,  and  its  province  on*'  of 
tl*'  most  productiv*',  in  Central  Asia.  From 
Kuhsan  to  Sarakhs,  by  the  road  following  the 
eoume  of  the  Heri-Rud,  tlu'  distance  is  ('ighty- 
four  juiles.  This  is  the  road  on  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  recently  advanced  more  than  ludf 
way,  seizing  l’ul-i-Khat([n,  nearly  forty  mih'S 
from  SanU^hs,  ami  recently  the  Zidfagar  Pass, 
thirty  mih's  hight'r  up  the  river,  where  an  open¬ 
ing  through  the  wall  of  cliff’s  on  tlu'  ('asL'i  n 
bank  gives  acci'ss  to  the  inb'iior  of  Badghis, 
and  through  Ak  Uobat  to  the  Kushk  valh'y  ami 
the  Murghab. 

Pul-i-Khatun  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Heri-Rud,  an  insignificant  village  of  a  few 
reed  huts,  situated  just  below  the  bridge, 
which  is  built  of  bricks,  and  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  structure,  but  its  central  arch  was  de¬ 
stroyed  about  sixty  years  ago  in  some  frontier 
war.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  given  as  in 
Timour’s  titfie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  by  his  wife.  The  name  translated  is  “  The 
Lady’s  Bridge,”  “Pul”  being  the  ordinary 
Persian  name  for  bridge,  ami  “  Khatun  ”  means 
lady.  This  place  has  imi)ortant  military  ad¬ 
vantages  for  whatever  i)ower  shall  hereafter 
move  on  Herat. 

Sarakhs,  which  the  Russians  were  permitted 
to  occupy  soon  after  their  comjuest  of  Merv, 
and  from  which  the  umlerstood  line  of  Afghan 
boundary  w’as  to  have  been  drawn  eastward  to 
the  Oxus  by  the  Joint  Commission,  consists  of 
Old  and  New  Saiakhs,  thri’c  miles  and  a  half 
apart,  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Heri- 
Rud,  the  bed  of  which,  at  that  particular  j)la(’e, 
was  dry  at  the  season  when  tlu;  British  Com¬ 
mission  arriv«'d  there.  This  place’  belonged  to 
Persia,  but  Old  Sarakhs,  on  tlu'  eastern  side’, 
was  handed  over  to  the  Russians  by  the  Persuin 
Goverimr.  Whe'n  our  e’eerre’spemele’nt  visiti'el  Olel 
Sarakhs,  the  Russian  Geevernejr-Ge'neral  of  tlu’ 
Trans-Ciuspian  Preevineee  s,  Gen.  Keunareeff,  was 
there,  but  only  a  few  Ru.ssian  treeeips,  who  we’ie 
Akhal  Turkeemans  re’e’e'iitly  enlisted  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army.  The;  olel  e-ity  is  ele’se'i’te'el ;  to  the  e'ast 
anel  north  there;  are  a  numbe'r  e»f  recel  huts  with  a 
fe'w  people  living  in  tlu'in.  Old  Sarakhs  is  nmie;- 
lya.sejuare'  memnd  rising  high  above'  the;  pnse'iit 
h've'l  of  the  elese’it,  and  this  me>une|  is  no  eloiibt 
an  ae'cumulatiem  of  rubbish  feermoel  by  the  ele:- 
strue’tion  e>f  heuises  ami  the;  lebuileling  e»f  the’in 
during  a  long  eoui’se'  of  time'.  The’  ruine'd  widls 
e)f  one  buileling  are  sdl  that  stands  of  the'  e»ld 
town  ;  the  re'st  of  tlu’  sieae’c  is  a  muss  eef  brie-ks 
ami  wee’ds.  The  walls  are;  e>f  burm’el  brick,  but 
are  in  a  ve’iy  crumbling  state'.  The  town  itse'lf 
e'vieh'iitly  has  imt  hael  an  inhabitant  feer  many 
ye’ans.  On  tlie  ne>rth  and  east  are’ the  re 'mains 
eif  crumbling  mml  walls,  whie*li  may  have'  bt;en 
inhabite’el  sine'c  the  olel  city  was  h'ft  to  eh’e'ay. 
The  f)lel  teimb  is  I’alle’d  Baba  Ogle’;  but  the-re;  is 
a  traelitiein  that  it  is  the  teunb  e>f  Alie’l,  the'  tomb 
e>f  Cain  being  at  Ne’W  Sarakhs. 

New  Sarakhs,  whie'h  is  still  oe’cupie’il  by  the 
Persians,  is  on  the  w’l’ste’in  bank  of  the  Heri- 
Riul,  :i0()  yarels  fremi  the  river  beel.  It  is  of  late 
elate’,  ami  is  peesse-sseel  eef  the  usual  muel  walls, 
with  towers.  The  wall  inclose's  a  spai’C  eif  700 
yarels  elianu'ter.  'Ihe  geivernor,  Ali  Mardan 
Khan,  whe>  has  to  de’al  with  the’  whole  of  tlu’ 
frontier  of  this  part  of  Pe'isiu,  five’s  in  the  teiwn, 
anel  has  four  eu-  five  humlre'el  treieeps.  Although 
the  walls  cover  a  gooel  amount  of  ground,  there’ 
are  ve'i’y  few  peoiile  in  the  phu’e'.  There'  are' 
tinly  two  gate's  to  the’  town — the  Me’shi’el  Gate’, 
ami  anotlu'r  teiwanls  the  north,  e-alle'el  the  Beek- 
hara  Gate’.  Inside  e)f  the  Meslu’d  Gate-  is  the 
Arg,  or  e'itadel,  where  the  gove’i  neir  five’s  and 
the  garrisem  have  the’ir  epiarters.  A  wall  sepa¬ 
ratees  this  frean  the  eithe-r  part  eif  the  town. 
There  is  a  dite’h,  pe’rhaps  ten  or  twe’lve  fee;t 
eJeep  anel  nearly  twenty  fe;et  wiele,  rounel  the 
walls,  with  a  covereel  way,  eer  chemin  de  ronde;, 
be’tween  the  wall  ami  the  efitch.  Tlu’re*  are  six 
small  brass  guns  felace'd  at  various  peants,  but 
the  mud  walls  e’eudd  offer  im  defence  to  a  re’g;u- 
lar  attack.  All  cultivation  in  this  regiem  is  done 
by  means  e)f  irrigatieen  elerive’el  fremi  rivers  anel 
stre’ams. — The  Illustruteel  London  News. 

Marvellou*  Rfotorations. 

The  cures  which  are  being  made  by  Drs.  Starkey  A 
Palen,  1109  Girard  streed,  Philadelphia,  in  Consumption, 
Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  Itlieumatism,  and  all 
chronic  diseases,  by  their  Comp<Jund  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment,  are  indeed  marvellous.  If  you  are  a  sufferer 
from  any  disease  which  your  physician  has  failenl  to 
cure,  write  (or  information  about  this  treatment,  and 
it  will  be  promptly  sent  without  charge. 


Foreigners  and  Christians  in  Egypt. 

References  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
the  large  number  of  foreigners  and  Christians  in 
Egypt  in  danger  of  being  massacred,  should  the 
struggle  once  become  one  of  Mussulman  against 
Christian.  Two  years  ago  n  census  was  taken  in 
Egypt  and  the  results  have  just  been  published. 
North  of  Wady  Haifa  the  whole  population  of 
Egypt  is  6,806,381,  and  of  a  greater  density  than 
even  Belgium,  namely,  527  to  the  square  mile, 
against  485  in  Belgium.  The  foreign  element  is 
much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed,  amount¬ 
ing  to  90,886.  The  larger  portion  of  this  number 
is  of  Greek  origin,  namely,  37,301 ;  Italian,  18,665; 
French,  15,710;  Austrian,  8022;  British,  6118; 
after  which  the  nationalities  are  small.  In  Alex¬ 
andria  there  are  48,672  foreign  residents;  in  Cairo, 
21,650;  and  in  Port  Said,  5867.  In  the  Soudan 
there  was  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  Greeks,  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  others,  principally  in  the  towns. 

Organization  of  tiie  lilahdi’s  Force*. 

An  Arab  paper  contains  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  of  the  Mahdi’s  forces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  tactical  unit  of  his  army  is 
the  “  brotherhood,”  consisting  of  ten  men,  who  are 
originally  under  the  orders  of  their  senior  in  age. 
Any  soldier,  however,  who  especially  distinguishes 
himself  may  be  promoted  to  the  leadership.  Ten 
of  these  “brotherhoods”  form  a  company,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  ferik,  and  ten  companies  form  a 
regiment,  which  is  commanded  by  an  emir  and  his 
lieutenants.  Every  company  has  its  linen  flag, 
which  invariably  bears  the  crossed  swords  that 
form  the  military  device  of  the  Mahdi ;  but  the 
color  of  the  flag  varies,  each  regiment  having  its 
own,  and  in  fact,  being  known  by  its  color.  Deeds 
of  bravery  are  rewartied  by  a  present  of  gold,  and 
any  private  may  by  continueil  gallantry  raise  liim- 
self  to  the  rank  of  emir.  When  the  Mahdi  com¬ 
mands  in  person,  he  is  accompanied  by  ten  emirs, 
who  constitute  his  staff,  by  ten  officers  who  act  as 
aids-ile-camp,  and  by  four  mounted  standard  bear¬ 
ers.  These  twenty-four  immediate  companions  of 
the  General-in-Chief  are  alone  eligible  to  sit  on 
courts-martial  and  councils  of  war.  But  the  Mahdi 
has  several  unofficial  councillors. 

Seme  Fart*  about  Corset*. 

The  annual  sale  of  Corsets  in  the  United  States  is 
about  $10,000,000,  of  which  two  millions  are  imported 
and  eight  millions  are  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  world  are  Warner 
Brothers,  whoso  factory  is  locate;!  at  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
with  salesrooms  at  New  York  and  Chh’ago,  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  firm  has  been  built  up  entirely  within  the 
l)ast  ten  years,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  diseovory  by 
them  of  a  8tiff;’ner  for  corsets,  called  Coraline,  whieii 
they  use  in  place  of  the  rigid  and  brittle  whalebone 
heretofore  employ;';!.  The  cloth  which  this  firm  cut 
into  corsets  in  a  single  y;’ar,  if  drawn  out  in  a  c;)ntinu- 
ous  line,  wouhl  more  than  roach  fr;)m  Boston  to  Chi;;a- 
go,  wlule  the  Coraline  which  they  use  in  stiffoning  these 
corsets  would  extend  ;)ver  half  way  around  the  earth. 


We  are  very  cant i;‘)us  in  recomraeiuling  anything  to 
our  r;'a;l;’rs,  unless  absoluU;ly  certain  that  w;;  are  on 
the  right  si;lc.  rra;’ti;’al  experience  pr;)ves  timt  James 
Pyle's  P;;arline  will  ;lo  all  tliat  he  claims  for  it,  and 
claiming  >/nirh  Pearline  is  the  more  valuable.  We 
take  pleasure  in  a;lvising  every  one  not  a;;;|uainted 
with  this  article  b)  get  a  package  at  once,  and  give  it  a 
fair  trial— for  by  reducing  the  t;>il  ami  drmlgery  of  wash 
day  an;l  h;nise-cl;;aning,  it  promotes  lu’alth  and  happi¬ 
ness,  both  so  desirable. 

Wbeii  Building  Itp  Again. 

For  the  debility  which  t;)llows  malarial  fevers,  there 
is  nothing  so  beneficial  as  Parker’s 'I'onic.  It  imparts 
vigor  to  the  digestion  ami  strength  to  the  system. 


Beware  of  Scrofula 

Scrofula  is  probably  more  general  than  any 
other  disease.  It  is  insidious  in  character, 
and  manifests  itself  in  running  sores,  pustular 
eruptions,  boils,  swellings,  enlarged  joints, 
abscesses,  sore  eyes,  etc.  llo;);rs  Sarsaparilla 
expels  all  trace  of  scr;)fula  from  the  blood, 
leaving  it  pure,  enriched,  and  healMiy. 

“I  was  severely  afflicted  with  scrofula, 
and  for  over  a  year  had  two  running  sores 
on  my  neck.  Took  five  bottles  of  lI;iod’s 
Sarsajiarilla,  au;l  consider  myself  cured.” 
C.  E.  LoVKj;)V,  Lowell,  Mass. 

C.  A.  Arn;)ld,  Arnold,  Me.,  had  scrofulous 
sores  for  seven  years,  spring  and  fall.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  him. 

Salt  Rheum 

William  Spies,  Elyria,  O.,  suffered  greatly 
from  erysipelas  and  salt  rheum,  caused  by 
handling  tobacco.  At  times  his  hands  w;)uld 
crack  open  and  bleed.  He  trie;l  various  preji- 
arati;ins  without  aiil ;  finally  took  Ibuid’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  and  now  says:  “lam  entirely  well.” 

“  My  son  had  salt  rheum  on  his  hands  and 
on  the  c:dvcs  of  his  legs.  He  to;)k  Hood’s 
Sars.aparilla  and  is  entirely  cured.”  J.  B. 
Stanton,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

S;)ld  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar. 


Prang’s  Easter  Cards. 

EASTER  SATIN  ART  PRINTS. 


For  sale  by  all  Dealer*. 


A  /^.XP’KrrrQWANTED  for  the  MISSOURI 
STEAM  WASHER. 

It  Will  pay  any  Intel lifirent  man  or  woman  -a 

eeekint;  profitable  employment  to  write 
for  llluHtrated  (/irculurand  Xermtu  ot 
Agency  for  thU  Celebrated  Washer. 

EurluHive  territory  and  anmpIeVVasher  ■  ;  ft 

sent  on  ten  (lays  trial  on  lii>eral  ^ 

VO.  O'BSlZfl.  S.W.cor  Itk  ft  Market  Sts..  FUfileltUAFa. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  SFdSlllf.: 

SIAM  AND  LAOS. 

A  H;:or;;  ;if  mlHsioimrl;;*  liave  contribute;!  chapters.  These 
mlssloiiarl;'*  having  11v;m1  In  cloHe  conUict  with  the  i)eople. 
In  their  horn;'*,  «;'hf)ols.  markets,  and  s;>clal  life,  have  had 
unusual  opporuinltles  of  studying  the  natlv;>H  at  work,  at 
[day,  at  w;>rshlp.  As  t;'a;’hers,  pliy.slclans,  translators  and 
irusP'd  couns;dl;)rs.  they  liave  lu'eii  a;lmltt;)d  U>  the  tuner 
life  even  ;)f  tlie  king  amt  ;>ther  high  oniclals.  The  young 
king,  on  a  lah;  ;);'caslon,  gave  this  public  t;'stlin;my  :  “  The 
Ameri;'an  mlsHl;>iiarl;’H  have  lived  In  Hlnin  a  long  time; 
they  have  l«-en  n;>hl;'  men  and  women,  amt  liave  (>ut  their 
liearts  Into  teaching  the  people,  old  and  young,  that  whl;'h 
Is  g;K>d.and  also  various  arts  beneficial  to  my  kliigd;im  and 
I>€;Oide.’’ 

I'/iiiio.  6.>'i  ftp.  Fully  Illustrated  witli  Map. 

Price,  Sl.Ko. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

Judge  Greene'S  Note-book. 

StorI;;s  of  famous  cities.  Kefornmtion  Scries,  Vol  4. 

By  MABY  C.  MILLEB. 

Itiiiio.  Illiistrateil.  Price,  Wl.l.T. 


Ghoh  Lin. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

“  AND  ALL  HIS  WONDROUS  LOVE  PBflCLAIlL** 


iWDNDRDUS  LOVE 


Is  the  Title  of  the 

NEW  SINGING  BOOK 

By  Geo.  F.  ROOT  and  C.  C.  CASE,  •ntbors  of  “  futm 
•  Dxlhiut.” 

THE  WORDS 

Throughout  the  entire  book  are  strong,  helpful. 
couragliig  and  full  of  the  “  Wondrous  Lov*  ”  of  Bias 
whose  praises  they  proclaim. 

THE  MUSIC 

Is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  inspiring,  and  has  the  add^ 
charm  of  exactly  expressing  the  sentiments  of  to* 
words  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  has  been 
pecially  prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  tor 
bright  and  harmonious  music  that  can  be  readily 
taken  up  and  learned  by  the  whole  school. 

192  pages.  Printed  on  elegant,  high  finish  paper  naa 
handsbinely  bound  in  boards.  Prira.  S9  eoata  hr 
miiil,  postpaid ;  fiS.CO  a  dozen  by  expresi,  not  prepaid. 
The  Pnoliahers  will  mail  a  nlnKle  sample  copy 
to  any  address,  post-paid,  for  30  cent*. 

Specimen  Paye*  Free. 

Published  By 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

"the  latest  and  best. 

-d.  Cover*.  ■Airnm 


JOYFUL 

Beautiful  m 

Hytuns. 

Vr  llAlS 

KIch  In  the  Bongs  that  Young  People  love. 

HUNDREDS  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


JOYFUL  LAYS. 

Price,  $30  per  lOO  Copies,  In  Board  Coven. 

Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  request. 

BIGLO'^^  MAIN, 

96  East  Ninth  Street,  |  81  Randolph  Streot, 

NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1851. 

Books  for  Sunday-School  Libraries. 


ANSON  D.  F.  BANDOLVIl.A  CO.  Invite 
attention  to  their  facilities  for  the  selection 
FROM  ALL  THE  UNEXCEPTIONAL 
SOURCES,  of  books  for  Sunday- School 
Libraries.  It  isjhouyht  that  an  euciteri- 
ence  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  this 
deyartmeut  tviU  be  of  serrice  to  the  buyer. 
No  offer  is  made  of  cheap  hooks,”  OR 
of  EXTRA  discounts,  as  it  is  believed  that 
a  earefal  and  proper  selection  of  suitable 
books  fit  reasonable  prices  a'ill  in  the  end 
prore  more  useful  and  satisfactory. 

Correspondence  Solicited,  and  Cataloenessent 
on  application. 

900  Broadway,  cor.  20th  Street,  New  York. 


Thf  t.'hlut'we  iKiy  who  hecame  a  iireartier. 

By  lt,!V.  .J.  A.  DAVIS. 

Kiinu.  Illiistrat<Ml.  Price,  811.1,'S. 

Atldrt'SH  oriler.s  to 

JOHN  .\.  IlLAC'K,  ItiiKineNK  Siip’t, 

1334  Chostnut  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  NaflHau  St.,  New  York. 

fi  BARNE^ 

Patent  Foot  and  Steam  Power 
\  Machinery.  Complete  outfit* 

JfmJx  J  for  Actuaf  Workshop  Business. 

Lathes  for  Wood  or  Metal.  Clr-  I 
cular  8aws,  Scroll  Saws,  Form- 
Mortlsers,  Tenoners,  etc., 
etc.  Machines  on  trial  irdealred. 

O  *  \%  W  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
W  ■  Price  List  Free. 

yp.. lOfiRnhyiy*^"^ 

ni  ■■■■maiA  Durham  system  fseme  ;oinb 
IJI  ll■J|U||al■  used  at  PULLMAN.  Pamphlet 
■  I  IllWIIllltoll  tree.  DiTBHAN  Hoche  Drainage 
I  bVIfflUlllU  Co.,  231  East  43d  St.,  New  York. 


XJ.  S.  M^ail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

ETHIOPIA. ...April  4,  9  A.  M.  I  ANCHOBIA., April  '26,  2  P.  M. 

DEVONIA.... April  18,  7  A.  M.  |  BOLIVIA . May  2,  7  A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  $r>0  to  $80.  Secoii;!  Class,  $.30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  lilTEENSTi)WN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  salts  We;tnosUay,  April  8,  May  6, 
and  every  fourth  Wedne8;lay  thereafter. 

Cabin  P;iHsag,>,  $01)  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Stoorage  outwar;!  or  i>repai;l,  $15. 

F;(r  I'assage  ;>r  ;)ther  liiformatt;>n,  apjdy  to 

SEITSEHSOIT  SHOTHEHS,  Aarenta, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

AND 

MORTH- 

WESTERN 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

8  II  O  K  T  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  C;;;inr  Kapirls,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  Hie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  Islipeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PA  RLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWAUKEE, 

CHICAGO  AND  8T.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Og;len,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco^,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  ag;;nt  for  tickets 
via  tlie  “  NOETH-'WESTBBN  ” 

if  you  wish  the  l)est  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  R.  S.  HAIR, 

Oeueral  Manager,  Oeneral  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 

INVESTORS 

gbould  confer  with  the 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.( 

LAWRr..<ics.  Kansas. 

First  Mortimte  Real  Estate  Loans  paid 
In  New  York.  Abeolnte  MatlsAietlon 
GUARANTEED.  Fur  reliaMUty,  coimnlt  Third 
NaUBank.  N.  Y.  City  or  Nat.  Bank,  Lamreoce,  Kan. 
Necnrlty  laroe.  Interest  promptly  paid. 
Send  for  patnphlrt  with  testimonials,  sample  fomis,  etc. 
F.  M.  rt-rklns.  Pres.  \N.  F.  Hart,  /  I,.  II.  Perkins,  fea 
J.  T  Warne.  V.  Prea.  j  Auditor.  (C  W.  Glllett, 'Reas 

GAEDBN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  per  cent.  leM 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HAKKISv 

Morcton  Pam,  BoehMter,  IT.  T. 

No  nisk;  T  Md  10  Per  Cent 

RAPID  ACCV.MIJLATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  ar  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

CeBtrai  Uliniis  Financul  Ageicy,  JackMiTille,  lUiiiii. 
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THE  GREAT  PRESBYTERIAX  FAMILY. 

The  Executive  Commission  of  the  Alliance 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  met  in  Philadelphia 
on  Tuesday  last.  There  was  a  full  attendance, 
and  encouraging  reports  were  received  from 
the  European  branch.  The  hard  times  have 
prevented  the  raising  of  all  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  work  of  the  Commission,  but 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  Enough 
money  has  been  paid  in  to  remove  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  the  larger  half  of  the  sum  proposed 
is  already  in  hand.  The  Reformed  Churches, 
both  Dutch  and  German,  and  also  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Reformed,  have  paid  in  the  full  sum  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  The  most  backward  in  rais¬ 
ing  funds  is  the  strongest  and  the  richest 
Church  of  ail.  It  is  true  that  our  Church  is 
extended  over  a  large  territory,  and  the  sum 
to  be  raised  was  large  in  proportion,  an<l  had 
to  be  distributed.  Many  of  the  churches 
paid  promptly;  but  some  of  the  wealthiest, 
perhaps  by  neglect  of  the  pastors,  have  not 
yet  responded.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
operations  of  the  Alliance  should  not  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  our  own  Church,  which  was  the 
first  to  proi>ose  the  organization,  and  which 
has  thus  far  taken  such  an  active  part  in  its 
advancement.  If  the  pastors  who  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  Committee  will  act  prompt¬ 
ly,  they  will  save  us  from  the  shame  of  being 
unwilling  to  assume  our  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  Alliance  with  the  British  brethren  and 
the  other  American  Presbyterian  churches. 
Nothing  decisive  can  be  done  until  the  funds 
are  raised,  and  those  who  neglect  to  do  their 
part,  must  take  the  blame  for  the  delays. 

The  churches  of  the  Continent  of  Eurov>e 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  meeting  at  Bel¬ 
fast.  There  are  prospects  of  a  union  between 
the  Free  Church  of  Italy,  and  the  old  Walden- 
Bian  Church.  The  Church  of  Hungary  has 
been  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the 
British  and  American  Churches  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  received  a  pamphlet  in  Hunga¬ 
rian,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  Belfast  meet¬ 
ing,  and  expressing  gratification  with  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  movement  in  behalf  of  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Church  is  making  encouraging  pro¬ 
gress.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Missionary 
cooperation  is  about  to  meet.  The  Presbyteri¬ 
an  missionaries  throughout  the  world  are  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  movement. 

The  meeting  at  Belfast  seems  to  have  stirred 
up  a  strong  desire  for  the  reunion  of  the  three 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland. 

There  has  been  no  Council  in  our  day  of  so 
much  promise  as  that  at  Belfast,  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Commission  which  it  appointed,  if 
well  supported,  will  accomplish  great  good. 
It  has  been  decided  by  both  branches  of  the 
Commission,  that  there  should  be  one  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  that  he  should  reside  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  to  conduct  from  thence  the  work  which 
extends  over  the  entire  Presbyterian  world. 


Dr.  Cuyler’s  people  in  Brooklyn  are  making 
great  preparations  for  their  pastor’s  jubilee. 
The  services  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  his  own  people,  as  the  discourses 
will  naturally  contain  personal  reminiscences, 
in  which  there  will  be  many  tender  memories 
of  those  who  once  worshipjied  in  that  house  of 
prayer,  but  who  are  now  worshipping  in  the 
temple  not  made  with  hands.  On  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  come  up  the  faces  of  the  dear  departed, 
by  remembering  whom  the  living  are  quicken¬ 
ed  “to follow  in  the  same  path  which  led  them 
safe  to  heaven.”  On  Monday  evening,  al¬ 
though  the  doors  cannot  be  swung  wide  open 
to  the  public,  since  no  church  would  contain 
the  multitude,  we  trust  they  may  be  left 
“  ajar  ”  so  that  a  few  of  us  can  come  in  and  be 
permitted  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  addresses 
and  join  in  the  hearty  congratulations.  But 
though  all  cannot  be  present,  we  beg  to  assure 
our  dear  brother  that  he  will  have  the  remem¬ 
brance  on  that  day  of  thousands  who  perhaps 
never  saw  his  face  or  heard  his  voice,  who 
know  him  only  through  The  Evangelist,  but 
who  feel  as  if  they  were  a  imrt  of  his  congre¬ 
gation,  since  he  preaches  to  them  every  week, 
as  ’n  that  brief  but  exquisite  imper  on  “The 
Journey  of  a  Day,”  which  appears  on  another 
page.  Who  that  reads  it  will  not  pray  that  it 
may  be  many  years  before  the  hand  that  wrote 
such  tender  words  shall  be  motionless,  and  the 
voice  that  spoke  them  shall  be  silent  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  the  President  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  will  sail  with 
his  wife  for  Europe  on  Saturday  of  this  week, 
April  4th— an  announcement  that  will  be  very 
gratifying  to  his  friends,  who  have  felt  for 
some  months  that  the  number  of  his  duties 
was  imposing  a  burden  uixin  him  which  ought 
not  to  ^  continued  much  longer  without  some 
respite  and  relief.  He  leaves  thus  early  in  the 
season  to  be  present  in  Edinburgh  on  the  22nd 
of  this  month,  to  receive  in  i>erson  (as  is  the 
English  custom)  a  degree  conferred  upon  him 
by  that  ancient  University.  Such  degrees  are 
more  rarely  bestowed  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
this  country,  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  one  is 
conferred  upon  a  foreigner,  the  honor  is  so 
much  the  greater.  From  Edinburgh  Dr. 
Hitchcock  will  go  to  London,  and  then  pur¬ 
poses,  like  Paul,  “  if  the  Lord  will,  to  make  a 
journey  into  Siiain.”  When  the  Summer  is 
fully  come,  he  will  return  to  France  and  to 
Germany,  where  he  has  many  friends  whom 
he  knew  when  he  studied  there  forty  years 
ago ;  and  then  proceed  to  the  North  of  Euroiie, 
visiting  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and 
if  no  sign  of  war  forbids,  Russia.  A  charming 
trip,  which  we  trust  he  will  have  good  health 
to  enjoy  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  so  be  refresh¬ 
ed  and  invigorated  when  he  returns  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  as  he  now  purixises,  by  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 


THE  UMON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

President  Hitchcock’s  Address. 

A  handsome  pamphlet  of  some  eighty  pages 
brings  us  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  held  in  the  Adams  Chai>el  in  De¬ 
cember  last.  First  and  chief  is  the  address  of 
the  President,  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
on  the  occasion,  ivhich  is  followed  by  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  fifty  pages,  touching  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Seminary.  The  letters  of  accept¬ 
ance,  beginning  with  that  of  Dr.  Henry  White 
in  1836,  are  given ;  also  a  list  of  Alumni  w'ho 
have  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  ser¬ 
vice;  Dr.  Adams’ letter  of  acceptance;  corre¬ 
spondence  and  memoranda  relative  to  the 
munificent  endowments  to  the  Seminary;  and 
finally,  the  proceedings  of  the  afternoon  of 
dedication  day,  when  congratulatory  greetings 
being  in  order.  Prof.  Thayer,  President  Mc- 
Cosh,  President  Porter,  President  Seelye,  Pres¬ 
ident  Carter,  Prof.  Patton,  Prof.  Fisher,  Prof. 
Moore  were  heard,  and  letters  read  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Arthur,  George  Bancroft,  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey,  David  Dudley  Field,  Henry  C.  Potter, 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  and  others. 

The  address  of  President  Hitchcock  is  so  ad¬ 
mirable,  that  to  do  it  full  justice  one  should 
read  it  entire.  But  one  or  two  extracts  will 
give  at  least  some  appreciation  of  its  excel¬ 
lence,  and  stimulate  the  desire  of  our  readers 
for  the  whole.  Referring  to  the  origin  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Seminary,  he  said : 

Thespiritof  the  institution  answered  to  its  name. 
Laymen  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  making  of  it; 
rather  more,  I  think,  tlian  in  most  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  its  kind  and  grade.  Hence  the  emphasis 
put  upon  religion,  as  distinguished  from  theology ; 
with  the  theology  irenic  rather  than  polemic.  In 
the  Preamble  to  the  original  Con.stitution  of  the 
Seminary,  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Erskine  Ma¬ 
son,  we  find  this  golden  concluding  declaration: 
“  It  is  the  design  of  the  founders  to  provide  a  The- 
ologicai  Seminary  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  and 
most  growing  community  in  America,  around  which 
all  men  of  modenite  views  and  feelings,  who  desire 
to  live  free  from  party  strife,  and  to  stand  aloof 
from  all  the  extremes  of  doctrinal  sjieculation,  prac¬ 
tical  radicalism,  and  ecclesiastical  dondnation,  may 
cordially  and  affectionately  rally.”  There  was  felt 
to  be  a  lanu'ntable  dearth  of  desirable  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  And  this  institution,  whiie  it 
would  receive  others,  was  designed  especiaily  for 
young  men  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
who  might  desire  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but 
whose  circumstances  renden'd  it  inconvenient  for 
them  to  go  from  home  for  that  purpose.  Vital  gofi- 
liness,  thorough  .scholarship,  ami  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  works  of  benevolem-e  and  pastoral  labors, 
were  all  declared  to  be  “essentially  necessary.” 
And  so  it  was  that  our  founders  builded  wiscrthan 
they  knew.  Far  bej’ond  their  original  puipose, 
they  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution, 
whfch  almost  immediatiny  began  to  be  not  merely 
provincial,  but  national  and  cosmopolitan. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  went  on  to  say  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Seminary  fell  naturally  into  sever¬ 
al  periods.  The  first  began  late  in  1836  with 
the  election  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  to  the 
Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  a  happy  event 
made  possible  by  the  declining  of  Joseph  Ad¬ 
dison  Alexander  and  George  How.  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  great  influence  of  this  choice. 
President  Hitchcock  pays  this  noble  tribute  to 

The  late  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith. 

The  second  period  in  our  history  begins  with  the 
advent  of  a  young  Professor  who  had  studied  in 
Berlin,  and  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  great  city  as  a  piace  of  training  for 
the  ministry.  This  young  Professor  then  oiilj’  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  old,  was  Henry  Boynton  Smith.  He 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine,  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  under  the  presidency  of  William  Allen, 
whose  daughter  he  afterwards  marrieil,  studied 
theology  at  Bangor,  Andover,  and  in  Germany,  was 
for  five  years  a  pastor  in  Mas.sachusetts,  and  had 
been  for  three  years  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Am¬ 
herst  College.  His  fii)re  was  at  once  very  fine  and 
very  firm.  He  was  a  born  scholar  and  thinker,  with 
the  piayful  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  with  that  he¬ 
roic  fearlessness  of  man  which  is  born  of  the  fear 
of  God.  He  came  here  in  1850,  a  stranger  person¬ 
ally  to  almost  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Stearnsof  Newark  stood 
sponsors  for  him.  He  first  occupied  the  Chair  of 
Church  History.  And  it  is  not  too  mucii  to  say, 
that  ho  handled  the  subject  as  it  had  never  before 
been  handleil  in  any  American  Seminary.  He  lc<l 
the  way  in  naturalizing  among  us  the  historic  spirit 
and  method  of  the  learned,  devout  and  Catholic 
Neander.  .\fter  four  years  of  this  most  quicken¬ 
ing  and  fruitful  work,  only  partially  preserved  in 
his  Chronological  Tables  of  Church  History,  he 
was  transfernHl  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theolo¬ 
gy,  made  vacant  the  year  before  by  the  resignation 
of  .Tames  Patriot  Wii.son,  now  of  Newark,  the  hon- 
oretl  son  of  an  honorcnl  father.  Prof.  Smith  had, 
indeeil,  been  teaching  theology  all  along,  but  rath¬ 
er  by  historic  suggestion.  The  method  had  now  to 
be  changed.  The  change  was  gradual.  At  first, 
and  for  a  considerable  time,  the  historic  method 
held  its  own,  almost  too  stoutly,  against  the  dog¬ 
matic  method.  I  useii  to  hear  it  said  in  those  first 
years,  that  the  Union  Seminary  ha«i  no  distinctive 
theology.  Some  Old  School  men  thought  it  too 
new ;  some  New  School  men  thought  it  too  old.  It 
was  l)oth  old  and  new.  The  underlying  philoso¬ 
phy  was  realistic.  The  tlu'ology  was  tliat  of  the 
ages,  harmonizeii  into  a  grami  Catholic  consensus. 
There  can  be  no  quc.stion  about  Prof.  Smith’s  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Edwards.  There 
can  be  no  (jueation  about  his  charity  for  such  men 
as  Channing  and  Bushncll.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  about  his  more  immediate  indebtedness 
to  such  men  as  Schleiermaeher,  Tholuek,  and  .Ju¬ 
lius  Muller.  By  and  by,  Prof.  Smith’s  Christo-cen¬ 
tric  theology  began  to  be  recognizeil  as  something 
at  once  more  scientific  and  more  edifying  than 
either  of  the  old  belligerent  extremes.  It  was  by 
no  mere  aiiroitne.ss,  either  logical  or  rhetorical,  but 
by  sharp,  genial  insight,  that  he  reconcileil  appa¬ 
rently  clashing  statements.  He  was  honestly  of  the 
opinion  that  no  American  theologian  had  ever  sur- 
paes<‘d  Jonathan  Edwards ;  that  no  European  the¬ 
ologian  of  the  Reformation  period  surpassed  John 
Calvin ;  that  no  medimval  theologian  surpassed 
Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  that  no  ancient  theologian 
surpasseil  Augustine.  But  he  bowed  to  no  human 
authority — modern,  media'val,  or  ancient.  He 
knew  but  One  Master. 

A  little  further  on  we  have  this  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  “  whose  good  gray  head  all  men 
knew,”  and  whose  memory  is  fondly  cherished 
here  in  the  city  where  he  lived  and  died : 

Another  eminent  Professor  belonged  ta  this  sec¬ 
ond  period.  From  1848,  two  years  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Prof.  Smith,  the  Chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
was  occupied  by  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner,  a  court¬ 
ly,  gallant  man  of  Southern  birth  and  blood,  l)ut 
of  Northern  training— a  man  of  most  positive,  in¬ 
tense,  and  resolute  theology,  wrappisl  in  the  man¬ 
tle  of  a  flaming  evangelism*.  Many  a  prayer  have 
I  heard  from  his  lip)8  in  our  Evening  Chapel  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  would  have  been  explained  to  me  had 
he  dietl  during  the  night  that  followed.  When  at 
length  he  did  die,  on  the  first  day  of  Februarj', 
1871,  having  reached  nearly  fourscore  years,  it  was 
very  much  like  translation.  As  any  Professor 
might  choose  to  havi*  it,  he  stepped  alniost  direct¬ 
ly  from  contact  with  his  students  in  the  class-room 
into  the  blessed  fellowship  of  saints  and  angels 
before  the  throne. 

A  reference  to  the  war,  and  a  glance  at  the 
leading  parts  taken  by  Drs.  H.  B.  Smith  and 
William  Adams  in  the  Reunion  of  1870— they 
being  upon  the  New  School  side  what  Drs. 
Musgrave  and  Beatty  were  on  the  Old  School 
—closes  this  iiortion  of  the  address.  The  efli- 
cient  heip  of  pastors,  of  laymen,  and  those 
from  time  to  time  officially  connected  with  the 
Seminary,  is  fully  acknowledged,  and  passing 
on  to  a  new  and  still  more  prosperous  period, 
the  noble  gifts  of  James  Brown  and  of  Gov. 
Morgan  are  recorded  with  due  particularity, 
and  especially  the  auspicious  advent  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Dr.  Adams. 

The  late  Dr.  Adams  and  Hr.  James  Brown. 

It  seems  much  longer  ago  than  eleven  years,  that 
our  Seminary  entered  upon  the  present  period  of 
its  historj'.  .\t  the  threshold  stand  two  forms 
which  I  cannot  separate:  William  Adams,  and 
James  Brown.  Dr.  .\dam8  had  a  rare  influence 
over  Christian  men.  Son  of  an  eminent  classical 
teacher,  prepared  for  college  under  his  father  in 
the  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  taking  high  ela.ssi- 
cal  rank  at  Yale,  a  favorite  pupil  and  life-long 
friend  of  Moses  Stuart,  of  the  Andover  Theological 
^minary,  settled  for  three  years  over  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Massac fiusetts,  since  1834  a  pastor 
in  New  York  City,  he  was.  when  I  came  here,  21 
years  later,  easily  at  the  head  of  our  Presbyterian 
ministry.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Union 
Seminaiy  almost  from  its  earliest  conception :  the 
first  meeting  in  relation  to  it  having  been  held  on 


the  10th  of  October,  1835,  and  his  name  appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  the  minutes  of  the  fifth  meeting, 
held  on  the  9th  day  of  November  following.  His 
ideal  of  a  Seminary  for  New  Y'ork  was  that  of  An¬ 
dover  transplanted,  with  improvements.  He  had 
helped  the  younger  institution,  sometimes  against 
its  prejudices,  to  more  than  one  of  its  best  profes 
sors.  He  was  himself  a  shining  model  of  what  is 
most  to  be  desired  in  either  pastor  or  preacher. 
Near  the  beginning,  he  had  been  one  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  After  Dr. 
Skinner’s  death  in  1871,  he  came  in  again  as  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Church  Polity.  In  1872,  ho  was  asked  and 
urged  to  take  Dr.  Skinner’s  vacant  Chair :  but  re¬ 
fused.  This  refusal  was  characteristic  of  him. 
With  no  unmanlinoss  of  .self-disparagement,  with 
no  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  his  admiring  friends, 
he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men.  As  I 
have  had  occasion  to  say  of  him  before,  apparently 
he  was  always  afraid  he  might  notsucceed,  and  yet 
was  alwa3’s  suceeetling.  He  was  then  sixty-live 
j’ears  old.  His  life  had  been  spent  in  the  pulpit, 
and  he  shrank  from  the  gnat  change  of  mental 
habit  and  attitude  that  would  be  e.xpected  of  him. 
A  year  later,  in  1873,  when  he  was  sixty-six  years 
old,  the  Chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  was  again  offered 
him,  in  connection  w’ith  the  Presidency  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  accepted.  For  this  auspicious  result, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  strong  personal  friendship 
existing  between  himself  and  Mr.  James  Brown, 
the  eminent  banker  of  New  York.  The  two  families 
were  alnady  allied  ly  marriage.  Mr.  Brown  had 
himself  married  the  daughter  of  a  elergj’man.  He 
was  connected  with  what  had  been  considered  one 
of  the  Old  School  Churches.  But  he  was  living 
near  the  Seminary,  and  had  witnessed  its  growth 
from  the  beginning.  His  gift  of  $300,000  greatly 
exceeding  any  single  previous  donation  to  the 
Seminary,  is  not  likelj’  ever  to  be  surpassed  in  its 
moral  effect.  It  was  prlneel}’ ;  and  it  was  oppor¬ 
tune.  It  completed  the  endowment  of  Six  Profes¬ 
sorships,  onl}'  one  of  which,  endowed  ly  himself 
and  his  brother,  John  A.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia, 
could  bear  his  name.  It  was  a  most  kindlj’,  con- 
siflerate,  and  a  most  unselfish  act.  The  dear,  goo<l 
man !  His  portrait  hangs  upon  our  walls  like  a 
perpetual  benediction.  A  marble  statue  would 
better  befit  this  new  home. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Adams  came  on  us 
like  a  burst  of  sunshine.  Ho  had  of  course  fli-st  of 
all,  to  take  care  of  his  own  department  of  Sacrtnl 
Rhetoric,  which  he  handled  with  all  the  versatility 
and  freshness  of  early  manhood.  To  this  he  added 
the  toils  and  cares  of  an  office  which  had  lain  dor¬ 
mant  for  thirty  years.  The  whole  institution  was 
toned  up.  Professora  and  Students,  equally  and 
all,  felt  the  magnetism  of  his  courtly  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  presence.  On  all  public  occasions,  he  was  our 
ornament  and  pride.  In  all  the  dry  details  of  our 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthlj'  routineof  work,  he  was 
a  model  of  punctuality,  precision,  and  thorough- 
ne.ss.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  what  I 
will  venture  to  call  the  institutional  instinct  and 
habit.  He  was  a  genuine  University  man  :  always 
promptly  in  his  place,  and  alwaj'S  ready  for  his 
work.  He  also  believed  in  new  departures.  At  an 
earlv’  date  our  Course  of  Stud.y  was  carefully-  re- 
visi'd,  in  the  interest  of  a  severer  discipline.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  period  of  our  historj',  and  some  waj' 
on  into  the  second  period,  there  had  been  onlj- 
two  lectun's  a  day:  and  these  were  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  six  in  the  afternoon,  partly  for 
the  convenience  of  such  as  were  supporting  them¬ 
selves  ly  outside  work.  Some  time  before,  the 
lectures  ha<l  been  jiushed  back  an  hour;  and  now 
we  added  a  morning  lecture  at  eleven  o’clock,  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  bringing  outside  work 
within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  With  Dr. 
Adams  originated  our  two  scholastic  Fellowships, 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  higher  grade  of 
service  in  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries.  He  se- 
cunni  for  us,  in  1874,  our  present  'Preasurer — Ezra 
Munson  KingsKy,  who  seems  now  so  indispensa¬ 
ble,  that  we  wonder  how  we  ever  got  on  without 
him.  The  Ma<lis<m  Square  Church  had  l)een  for 
some  time  in  close  alliance  with  the  Seminarj’. 

In  1873  Dr.  George  L.  Prentiss,  then  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covemant,  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  old  Mercer  Street  Church,  was  made  Profi'ssor 
of  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Polity,  and  Mission 
Work  ;  from  1873  to  1874  Dr.  Schaff  was  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Languages;  in  1874 
Dr.  Shedd  was  put  into  the  Chair  of  Systematic 
Theologj’,  Dr.  Schaff  taking  Dr.  Shedd’s  place  in 
the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature;  in  1875  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  one  of  our  Alumni,  was  put  into 
the  Chair  of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Languages; 
in  1876,  Charles  Roberts  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Elocution  and  V’oeal  Culture;  and  in  1879  Fran¬ 
cis  Brown,  a  recent  graduate,  was  appointed  In¬ 
structor  in  Biblical  Philologj'.  It  was  almost  a 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  Facultj-.  d 

In  1875  Dr.  Adams  procured  the  moans  of  rf.io- 
vating  our  old  buildings,  and  erecting  a  new  one, 
in  the  expectation  of  holding  on  indefinitely  to  the 
old  location.  It  was  Governor  Morgan’s  gift  on 
the  twentj'-ninth  of  March,  1880,  of  $100,000, 
partlj’  for  books,  and  partly  for  a  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing,  which  suddenly  changed  all  that.  Then  our 
President  began  to  look  about  for  another  site. 
Soon  after,  at  his  Summer  home  on  Orange  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  New  Jfir.sej-,  looking  off  upon  the  sea, 
looking  up  into  the  sky,  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
1880,  the  throbbing,  busy  pulse  .stood  still.  Of 
fifty  years  of  signal  service,  the  last  seven  had 
been  the  golden  autumn  of  his  life. 

Of  his  own  connection  with  the  Seminary, 
now  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Dr.  Hitchcock  says 
almost  nothing.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  will, 
we  trust,  long  continue  to  do  so  both  to  his  own 
honor  as  scholar  and  teacher,  and  to  the  still 
increasing  usefulness  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides  with  so  much  dignity  and 
success. 

IS  HE  NOT  AN  ANABAPTIST  1 

We  regret  to  see  that  our  old  friend,  the 
Presbyterian  Banner,  still  allow’s  its  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  to  go  on  with  the  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Anabaptist  errors  which  we  recent¬ 
ly  exposed.  True,  the  Banner  disclaims  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  crudities  of  its  correspond¬ 
ent.  But  wore  it  not  better  to  administer  a 
little  gentle  discipline  to  one  who  is  so  igno¬ 
rant  ?  This  correspondent  dislikes  to  be  class¬ 
ed  with  the  Anabaptists.  But  he  is  not  the 
first  would-be  theologian  who  has  neglected  to 
trace  his  ancestry,  and  has  become  ashamed 
of  his  family.  What  does  he  mean  by  talking 
after  this  fashion ; 

The  rejection  of  Romish  baptism  does  not  involve 
the  rejection  of  the  administration  of  baptism  by  the 
founders  and  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor 
does  it  involve  the  rejection  ot  the  Reformers  because 
they  were  baptized  by  a  priest  of  the  Papacy.  There  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  showing  that  the  disciples  were 
baptized  when  called  to  follow  Christ,  and  wore  sent 
out  to  preach  and  baptize.  It  would  be  wrong  to  reject 
the  disciples,  the  founders  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  be¬ 
cause  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  were  tjaptized.  If 
the  Reformers  did  not  baptize  converted  Catholics,  it 
was  because  the  scales  of  the  Papacy  had  not  all  been 
removed  from  their  spiritual  eyes. 

This  is  not  Protestant  doctrine ;  it  is  not  the 
teaching  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin.  If  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  these  sentences  had  lived  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  or  seventeenth  century,  no  Lutheran 
or  Calvinist  would  have  recognized  him.  He 
would  have  taken  his  proper  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Anabaptists.  Then  why  should 
he  object  to  the  name  of  Anabaptist  when  he 
proclaims  and  defends  their  principles? 


LIFE  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE 
GOSPELS. 

Some  years  ago  a  la<ly  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  in  the  words  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  work  was  carefully  done,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  Taylor  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  volume 
which  Randolph  published.  The  book,  while 
highly  valued  by  those  who  used  it,  has  not 
commanded  the  attention  it  deserves.  As  il¬ 
lustrating  the  point  that  we  cannot  tell  how 
far  a  good  work  may  ultimately  reach,  and 
that  a  work  of  large  success  at  one  point  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  failure  of  effort,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  1880  the  Rev.  Dr.  Syle,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  Mi.ssion  in 
China,  sent  a  copy  of  this  little  book  to  a  mis¬ 
sionary  friend  in  Japan,  who  soon  wrote  him 
that  having  been  much  plea.sed  with  the  work 
he  had  submitted  it  to  the  Tract  Society  at  To- 
kio,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted 
and  published  in  Japanese.  Dr.  Syle  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  the  compiler  a 
copy  of  the  Japanese  edition,  with  the  remark 
that  she  might  have  “  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  in  the  form  in  which  she  had  pre¬ 
sented  it,  the  life-giving  message  was  now  be¬ 
ing  circulated  in  those  beautiful  islands  of  the 
sea.” 


MEDICAL  EFFICIENCY. 

The  efficiency  of  the  medical  profession  is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  sphere  of  secular  duty  can  be 
higher  in  its  aims  than  this,  nor  wider  in 
its  opportunities.  None  may  exert  stronger 
spiritual  and  moral  influences  at  times  when 
persons  are  most  impressible  by  them. 

Men  have  to  repose  implicit  faith  in  the  phy¬ 
sician.  They  cannot  help  themselves.  They 
summon  him  when  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives 
of  their  dearest  ones  are  imperilled,  and  ac¬ 
cept  his  directions  with  absolute  submission. 
Often  they  blindly  obey,  not  knowing  the'na- 
ture  of  the  disease,  nor  apprehending  how 
remedies  are  to  act  in  arresting  it.  Such 
helplessness  of  the  sick,  and  such  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  medical  attendant,  should  be 
met  with  conscientious  preparation  on  his  part 
for  such  occasions,  and  with  faithful  attention 
to  the  stricken  ones. 

There  are  hosts  of  our  better  physicians  who 
need  no  such  intimations  as  these,  and  whose 
thoroughness  of  training  and  devoted  watch¬ 
fulness  in  practice  endear  them  to  our  fami¬ 
lies,  and  lift  them  to  the  highest  public  esteem 
and  eminence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
country  is  becoming  crowded  with  ignorant 
and  weak  pretenders,  who  have  rushed  with 
criminally  scanty  preparation  into  this  sacred 
position  of  the  healer.  They  launch  into  prac¬ 
tice  after  brief  and  careless  reading,  and  with¬ 
out  sufficient  experience  under  a  wise  and  skil¬ 
ful  master  in  the  profession.  The  inland 
towns  are  usually  their  starting-points,  and 
the  damage  they  do  to  life  and  health  is  only 
equalled  by  their  assurance  and  pretension. 

Humanity  seems  to  have  a  natural  pre<lilec- 
tion  for  (juacks  and  for  cranks;  and  the  ven¬ 
der  of  some  newcure-£iJl,  or  the  special  empiric 
for  some  class  of  diseases,  entice  into  their 
confidence  even  those  who  should  have  more 
judgment  or  wit.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
the  credulous  and  dependent  public  should  be 
guarded  against  the  possibility  of  imposition 
by  such  pretenders.  It  is  due  to  the  medical 
profession  that  striet  laws  efficiently  adminis¬ 
tered  should  protect  all  its  trustworthy  and 
accomplished  members  from  comparison  with 
charlatans. 

Of  course  the  medical  schools  may  have  vast 
influence  over  the  medical  character  of  those 
who  pass  through  their  courses ;  but  they  can¬ 
not  always  secure  the  degree  of  preliminary 
education  that  is  exceedingly  important  in 
their  students.  One  would  be  surprised  in 
scanning  their  catalogues  to  see  how  few  col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  found  on  the  rolls.  The 
bare  outlines  of  a  good  English  etiucation  is 
all  that  is  usually  re(piired  for  admission.  A 
country  youth  who  has  spent  his  minority  on 
a  farm,  who  has  taught  school  for  a  few 
months  during  one  or  two  Winters,  rushes  into 
the  nearest  medical  college,  reads  leisurely 
during  the  interval  of  terms  with  a  busy  coun¬ 
try  practitioner,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  ap¬ 
pears  in  some  strange  community  flourishing 
his  sheepskin  and  nailing  up  his  doctor’s  sign. 
The  women  and  the  children  become  his  first 
victims.  He  may  do  his  best,  no  doubt ;  but 
his  best  is  far  from  being  vrhat  he  should  have 
taken  time  and  work  to  have  made  it,  before 
taking  life  and  thedeare.st  treasures  of  a  man’s 
heart  under  his  professional  treatment. 

The  laws  of  the  States  differ  vastly  in  their 
efficiency  in  securing  the  profession  from  im¬ 
position.  Some  of  them  are  shamefully  lax, 
and  render  the  good  laws  of  neighboring 
States  ineffectual  by  drawing  the  hasty  and 
reckless  candidates  to  the  places  where  easiest 
entrance  to  the  profession  is'Tound.  The  pub¬ 
lic  needs  to  be  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs,  which  seems  to  be 
growing  steadily  w'or-se.  It  should  remember 
that  in  guarding  the  profession,  it  protects  it¬ 
self.  Particularly  the  poorer  and  more  help¬ 
less  classes  need  vigorous  protection. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Med¬ 
icine  of  this  city,  the  higher  education  of  phy¬ 
sicians  was  ably  discussed.  Dr.  Fordyce  Bar¬ 
ker  in  a  thoughtful  address  treated  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  prepara¬ 
tion,  referring  particularly  to  the  need  of  wise 
and  strong  protective  legislation.  No  move¬ 
ment  in  our  judgment  is  more  needed  at  pres¬ 
ent  than  united  and  vigorous  action  by  med¬ 
ical  men  in  this  direction.  The  physicians  are 
not  personally  more  interested  in  this  subject 
than  the  world  of  their  patients.  But  it  is  wise 
that  they  who  may  naturally  be  more  alive  to 
the  subject,  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
deficiencies  that  threaten  such  peril  to  the 
public  welfare,  should  take  the  lead  in  apjdy- 
ing  remedies.  They  should  guard  and  treat 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  Individual 
patient. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  certain  degree  of 
professional  self-respect  will  restrain  their  ac¬ 
tivity  in  creating  laws  for  the  repression  of 
others  who  are  aspiring  to  the  same  profes¬ 
sion.  But  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  vital 
to  palliate  any  want  of  zeal  and  activity  in 
securing  enactments  that  will  protect  the 
community  from  injuries  by  ignorant,  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  or  unprincipled  practitioners. 
The  profession  has  a  right  to  supervise  the 
general  practice  of  medicine,  and  it  owes  the 
duty  to  the  public  of  making  that  supervision 
efficient  against  every  form  and  degree  of  im¬ 
position. 

A  WOMAN  WHO  DEFIED  THE  COURT. 

Becky  Jones  is  out  of  jail  at  last,  and  she 
has  kept  her  mouth  shut  after  all.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
her  commitment  to  Ludlow-strcet  .Tail  was  ir¬ 
regular,  because  tlie  order  directed  her  to  an¬ 
swer  such  proper  <pie.stlons  as  might  be  pro¬ 
pounded,  and  no  one  could  be  imprisoned  for 
an  offence  yet  to  be  committed.  This  defect 
in  the  order  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
refusal  to  answer  questions  already  asked,  that 
the  whole  i)rocceding  would  have  to  be  revers¬ 
ed.  Judge  Davis  had  a  strong  opinion  as  to  her 
conduct,  and  thus  expresses  himself :  “  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  relator’s  contempt 
was  marked,  obstinate,  and  altogether  without 
excuse.  There  is  no  call  for  any  sympathy  in 
her  case.  The  learned  Surrogate  doubtless 
treated  her  with  all  the  consideration  due  her 
sex  and  condition,  and  gave  her  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  escapf’  the  consequences  of  her  own 
folly.  When  it  became  his  manifest  duty  to 
punish  her  singular  and  i)erslstent  obstinacy, 
he  did  so  with  a  commendable  firmne.ss  which 
deserves  approbation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  jirocess  and  commitment  was  not  i)re- 
pared  with  a  closer  observation  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Code.”  Becky  Jones  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  opinion,  was  discharged  a  day 
or  two  ago  from  Ludlow-strcet  Jail,  and  she 
was  taken  away  so  quickly,  that  an  officer  who 
was  watching  to  serve  her  with  another  sub¬ 
poena  to  testify  in  the  contest  of  Mr.  Hamer- 
sley’s  will,  was  unable  to  deliver  the  paper  to 
her.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  State,  in  which  case  a  subpoena  can 
not  be  served  upon  her,  and  she  will  have  the 
sjvtisfaction,  if  it  is  a  satisfaction,  of  knowing 
that  she  has  got  the  better  of  all  the  legal  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court. 

The  Hon.  E.  Ellery  Anderson,  of  this  city, 
will  give  a  free  lecture  at  Association  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  March  31st,  on  the  theme  “  In¬ 
dustry  Protect  Thyself!”  This  will  be  the 
thinl  of  the  series  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Free  Trade  Club. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Not  since  President  Garfield  wrestled  with 
“  the  last  enemy  which  is  death  ”  during  the 
long  Summer  days  of  1881,  has  so  much  of 
sympathy  and  prayer  gathered  about  the  bed 
of  any  man,  as  is  now  felt  and  uttered  for  Gen. 
Grant.  A  hero  on  the  battle-field,  often  facing 
death  with  composure ;  he  is  still  the  same — 
calm,  composed,  and  (juiet,  despite  the  pain 
and  the  weakness  of  disease.  His  physicians 
are  properly  reticent  as  to  how  long  he  may 
survive,  while  evidently  regarding  the  end  as 
not  far  off.  May  He  who  alone  can  give  peace 
“  when  all  earthly  comforts  fail  ”  be  with  him 
in  his  dying  hour! 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Winston,  the 
President  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  (Com¬ 
pany,  which  took  place  in  Florida  last  week, 
removes  from  us  a  figure  long  conspicuous  in 
commercial  affairs  in  this  city.  Mr.  Winston 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance  in  this  country, 
and  under  his  ailministration  the  Company  of 
which  he  was  President  attained  an  unexam¬ 
pled  prosperity,  having  accumulated  no  less 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars !  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  active  in  efforts  for  good  both  within  and 
without  that  communion.  He  was  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  gave  much 
of  his  time  as  well  as  of  his  money  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  of  charity. 

The  death  of  Perry  H.  Smith,  Estp,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  removes  a  man  of  wealth,  influence,  and  of 
active,  though  unostentatious  benevolence. 
Born  in  Augusta,  this  State,  his  father  was 
long  a  prominent  business  man  in  Watertown. 
Y’oung  Perry  went  thence  to  Hamilton  College, 
where  he  graduated  second  in  his  class  when 
but  eighteen  years  of  ago.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  day  ho  attained  his  majority.  Go¬ 
ing  West,  he  was  successively  a  member  of 
both  branches  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature, 
successfully  connected  with  several  railroad 
enterprises,  and  in  I860  removed  to  Chicago. 
Here  he  took  an  active  i)art  in  public  affairs 
until  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  his  health 
became  seriously  impaired.  He  always  cher¬ 
ished  a  warm  regard  for  his  Alma  Mater,  serv¬ 
ing  it  as  a  trustee.  And  now  that  he  is  no 
more  among  the  living,  we  recall  that  his  best 
monument,  the  Perry  H.  Smith  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  has  long  adorned  its  beautiful  campus.  It 
was  erected  wholly  at  his  expense. 

As  will  be  .seen,  the  “  Freedom  of  Worship  ” 
question  is  also  up  in  Philadelphia.  There,  as 
here  in  New  Y^ork,  all  sectarian  or  denomina¬ 
tional  teaching  has  thus  far  been  avoided  in 
prisons  and  reformatory  institutions.  And 
this  method  has  worked  well  for  so  many 
years,  that  it  may  now  fairly  be  styled  “  the 
American  System.”  It  is  one  that  could  not 
obtiiin,  for  instance,  in  England,  where  the 
Church  is  established  by  law ;  nor  in  Germany ; 
much  less  in  Austria,  Spain,  or  Mexico,  where 
the  Roman  Cliurch  is  exclusive  and  intolerant ; 
but  it  is  the  natural  system  for  a  country  like 
ours,  and  has  had  a  perfectly  natural  growth 
among  us.  It  has  worked  well ;  and  will  so 
continue  to  do,  if  not  meddled  with  by  alien 
influences.  No  denomination  is  altogether 
pleased  ;  it  is  a  compromise  as  regards  some  ob. 
servances  and  the  teaching  of  some  doctrines 
which  each  holds  important. 

In  institutions  where  discipline  and  authori¬ 
ty  are  all-important,  and  Intellectual  and  re¬ 
ligious  culture  secondary,  this  is  the  only 
practicable  course.  The  freedom  of  worship 
guaranteed  to  all  citizens  in  our  State  Consti¬ 
tutions,  is  obviously  restricted  to  those  who 
observe  the  laws  to  do  them.  Those  derelict 
as  good  citizens  suffer  bodily  restraint,  and  fall 
under  special  rules  made  and  provided  for 
them,  and  the  State  is  under  no  obligation  to 
make  good,  or  even  to  take  account  of  their 
former  social  and  special  religious  privileges 
or  opportunities.  The  State  has  done  its  best 
to  meet  a  difficult  situation,  and  our  legislators 
will  do  well  not  to  interfere  with  the  non-sec¬ 
tarian  American  system  which  has  worked 
well  and  satisfactorily  now  for  these  many 
years.  We  warn  them  that  it  <*annot  be  abol¬ 
ished  and  set  aside  by  the  vote  Of  any  one  leg¬ 
islature.  _ 

An  enterprise  to  be  known  as  “  (Christ’s  Home 
for  Fallen  Women,”  has  been  oi)0ned  at  102 
West  33d  street.  The  matrons  in  charge,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Williamson  and  Miss  Amelia  Williams, 
write  us  that  they  look  to  the  “  heav’enly  Fa¬ 
ther  alone  for  its  support  and  continuance.” 
They  add  that  “  it  is  truly  a  working  home,  as 
every  one  of  the  inmates  is  compelled  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting.”  That  these  ladies  have 
studied  this  problem  to  some  purpose,  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  their  further  declaration 
that  “  it  has  been  our  experience  that  idleness 
is  the  greatest  curse  to  either  reformed  men  or 
women.  ”  The  daily  routine  of  the  Home  seems 
to  us  judicious,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  benev¬ 
olent  i)ublic  will  be  disposed  to  countenance 
any  worthy  and  wise  effort  in  this  direction. 

The  Institute  of  Hebrew  deserves  well  at  the 
hands  of  all  scholars.  Its  inception,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  was  due  to  Prof.  William 
R.  Harper  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Morgan  Park,  Ill.,  who  has,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  carried  its  classes  forward  with 
enthusiasm  now  for  two  or  three  Summers. 
The  enterprise  may  be  said  to  be  excei>tional, 
and  especially  worthy  of  public  recognition,  in 
that  its  work  is  entirely  benevolent,  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  cost  being  paid  by  private  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Then,  too,  the  Professors  of  He¬ 
brew  in  the  several  theologiail  .seminaries  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  are  men  of  fine  ability,  and 
their  efforts  to  promote  the  study  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  original  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  deserves  abundant  en¬ 
couragement.  _ _ 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Charity  Hospital  of 
Baltimore,  just  issued,  indicates  another  year 
of  well  doing.  The  president  is  William  W. 
Spence,  and  he  is  aided  in  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  by  J.  J.  Thomsen,  J.  J.  Chisolm,  M.D., 
and  J.  D.  Small.  The  medical  staffs  consist  of 
Dr.  Chisolm  and  an  able  corps  of  consulting 
and  attending  surgeons  and  physicians,  whose 
services  are  gratuitous  and  unremitting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  Hospital  building  has 
been  enlarged— in  fact,  almost  rebuilt— at  a 
cost  of  about  $17,000.  The  Hospital  now  con¬ 
tains  about  sixty  beds  for  patients,  which  the 
several  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city  have 
furnished,  at  the  same  time  fitting  up  the 
rooms  with  comfort  and  even  elegance.  The 
work  of  the  Hospital  has  gone  steadily  forward 
throughout  the  year.  The  average  of  patients 
has  been  eighty  for  each  day,  an  aggregate  of 
•24,141  for  the  year.  A  good  showing  this  for 
Baltimore.  _ 

The  Rev.  William  Harris  who  died  suddenly 
in  Savannah  on  Monday  of  last  week,  was 
Treasurer  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  and  a 
man  much  esteemed.  A  native  of  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  he  had  just  completed  his  educa¬ 
tion  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  began  his 
ministry  us  Chaplain  of  the  lU6th  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  volunteers.  His  health  only 
sufficed  for  one  year  of  .service.  He  hud  been 
Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Army  Post  of  Princeton 
for  four  years  past,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  since  1870. 


In  view  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 
of  securing  comfortable  dvrellings  for  Home 
Missionaries  in  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
West,  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  of  this  city  generously  offered  to 
give  a  month  of  his  valuable  services  for  rais¬ 
ing  a  fund  of  $25,000  for  the  relief  of  his  needy 
brethren.  The  fund  is  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  American  Congregational  Union.  Dr. 
Taylor  finished  this  most  worthy  endeavor 
on  last  Sabbath  morning  by  appealing  to 
the  Clinton-avenue  Congregational  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  of  which  Rev.  T.  B.  McLeod  is  pas¬ 
tor,  to  raise  the  remaining  $1500.  After  his 
eloquent  address,  the  required  amount  was 
immediately  raised.  As  a  stroke  of  work  aside, 
this  must  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  Dr. 
Taylor.  We  congratulate  him,  and  also  those 
brethren  who  will  be  made  comfortable  by 
this  fund,  on  its  prompt  and  full  completion. 
The  example  having  been  thus  set,  perhaps 
some  of  our  prominent  Presbyterian  pastors 
will  on  sufficient  call,  also  go  a-warring  at 
their  own  benevolent  behest. 


The  Third  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Chi¬ 
cago  (Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge’s),  held  their 
first  Sabbath  service  in  their  new  lecture-room 
on  the  morning  of  March  29.  Whether  the 
people  went  up  with  myrtle  and  palm,  it  being 
according  to  the  calendar  “Palm  Sunday,”  we 
are  not  advised.  But  it  was  a  glad  occasion, 
signalized  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  the  recei)tion  of  more  than  thirty 
individuals  on  confession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ.  _ 

The  resident  Yale  alumni  of  Buffalo  recently 
had  their  annual  dinner.  The  oldest  living 
graduate  of  Yale,  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Hunn,  1813,  is 
now  resident  in  Buffalo  (though  yet  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester),  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  gave  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  college  life  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century.  His  delivery  is  spoken 
of  as  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous  for  one 
whose  graduation  dates  back  more  than  seven¬ 
ty  years !  In  sentiment  Father  Hunn  is  a  Puri¬ 
tan  of  the  Puritans,  and  he  thus  reflects  the 
best  traditions  of  his  alma  mater  upon  these 
later  times. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Stanton,  now  near  the  close  of 
his  eightieth  year,  and  in  retirement  at  James¬ 
town,  has  printed  some  seventy  odd  i)ages  of 
reminiscences  of  his  life  as  lawyer,  anti-Slavery 
lecturer,  traveller  abroad,  and  journalist.  It 
is  but  an  outline  of  a  very  active  career,  but 
we  are  sure  one  that  will  greatly  interest  the 
relatives  and  friends  who  have  urged  its  prep¬ 
aration.  It  is  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  is  not  for  sale.  Neveitheless  we  venture  a 
single  anecdote.  Mr.  Stanton  had  accoraia- 
nied  Governor  Seward  from  New  York  home 
to  Auburn  on  his  return  in  the  Fall  of  1871 
from  his  trip  around  the  worhl,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  famous  statesman  wj^s  renew¬ 
ing  his  ac(iuaintance  with  his  own  house  and 
premises  after  long  absence.  To  his  servant, 
as  they  walked  about  the  grounds,  he  kept 
saying  “Show  me  the  bird.”  Mr.  Stanton 
says  that  he  did  not  understand  what  he 
meant.  But  “soon  we  stood  before  the  larg¬ 
est  eagle  I  ever  saw,  enclosed  in  a  cage.  The 
Governor  looked  at  the  eagle ;  the  eagle  look¬ 
ed  at  the  Governor.  They  exchanged  winks, 
as  much  as  to  say  ‘  We  understand  each  other.’ 
Mr.  Seward  then  exclaimed  with  some  emo¬ 
tion  :  ‘  When  I  was  in  Alaska,  they  gave  me 
that  eagle,  and  that  is  all  I  ever  got  for  my 
trouble  in  negotiating  the  Alaska  treaty,  ex- 
cei>t  a  great  deal  of  undeserved  personal 
abuse.’  ”  It  occurs  to  us  that  Alaska  ought 
to  engrave  the  names  or  the  faces  of  Seward 
and  Sumner  (the  one  the  negotiator,  and  the 
other  the  advowite,  of  the  treaty  by  which  she 
was  ac(iuired)  uiwn  her  shield,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  big  bird  might  be  included. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Gov.  Hoadly  has 
made  choice  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  W.  Pierson, 
D.D.,  of  Toledo,  for  State  Librarian  of  Ohio. 
The  term  is  for  two  years,  and  the  salary  $2000 
a  year.  The  appointment  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  All  who  know  Dr.  Pierson,  will 
regard  him  as  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the 
post. 

The  Rev.  William  Sterling,  long  the  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  but  of  late  years  honorably  retired 
from  service,  died  on  Friday,  March  13th.  His 
remains  were  buried  from  the  Second  Church 
on  the  following  Monday  afternoon,  when  a 
throng  ot  ministers  and  people  were  present  to 
indicate  their  sense  of  loss,  and  of  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  character.  Rev.  Messrs.  Allen, 
Hudson,  Young,  Webster, Stevens,  Cooper, and 
Henry  took  part  in  the  services.  The  Minis¬ 
terial  Association  of  Williamsport  united  in  a 
formal  and  warm  tribute  to  the  deceased, 
which  was  read  at  the  funeral,  after  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Pastors  Young,  Webster,  and  Ste¬ 
vens.  The  local  paper  also  publishes  a  worthy 
eulogy  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Webster 
of  the  First  Churen,  long  Dr.  Sterling’s  con¬ 
temporary  in  tho  pulpit  of  Williamsport.  Al¬ 
together  the  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  re- 
meni'bered,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  influence 
of  this  eminently  good  minister  survives  him 
in  this  scene  of  his  instant  labors  and  prayers 
for  so  many  years. 


Messrs.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago 
publish  a  dainty,  oblong  little  volume  bearing 
the  title  “At  the  Foot  of  the  Cross ;  a  Story  of 
Easter  Eve.”  Oi)ening  the  parchment  covers, 
we  find  a  single  stanza,  in  tasteful  letter-press, 
on  each  right-hand  page,  set  off  by  an  illu¬ 
minated  initial ;  this  while  the  opposite  page 
is  left  blank  to  provoke  the  artist’s  pencil. 
Nearly  every;  stanza,  it  is  claimed,  carries  a 
picture  within  its  eight  lines.  The  little  story 
is  well  and  pathetically  told.  The  whole  may 
be  judged  from  the  first  stanza : 

Amber  and  gold  the  sunset 
At  evening  of  Easter-tide; 

Purple  the  shadows  that  darkened 
The  raoHS»-grown  mountain  side ; 

Green  were  \the  crocus  and  lily, 

Snowy  thf*  lilac’s  bloom, 

And  the  air  qf  the  blushing  Spring-time 
Was  heavy  with  rich  perfume. 

Mailed,  post-i>aid,  on  receipt  of  price  (sixty 
rents).  _ 

One  of  the  best  “Schedules  of  Benevolence  ” 
we  have  seen  is  thjat  of  the  House  of  Hope 
Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
objects  and  dates  of  collections  occupy  one 
side  of  a  note  sheeii,  and  on  the  other  the 
method  of  distribution  is  set  forth.  We  pre¬ 
sume  samples  may  be  i)ad  by  applying  to  Mr. 
H.  Knox  Taylor  of  St.  Pufil. 

- 1— 

We  may  «!onfldently  anticipate  very  large 
meetings  at  Pittsburgh  tha^  second  week  of 
April.  It  is  announced  that  ujwn  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  5ilr.  Moody  will 
hold  a  Christian  Convention  Pittsburgh, 
April  9th  and  10th and  preach  onVhc  12th.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sankffy.  An  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  to  make  all  ni'cessary  ar¬ 
rangements  has  been  appf)inted,  ((pnsisting  of 
Rev.  J.  C.  White,  Eidscopal ;  Rev.  K.  P.  Cowan, 
D.D.,  Presbyterian  ;  Rev.  C.  W.  SnAlth,  Metho¬ 
dist;  Rev.  David  Jones,  Welsh  (\jvini8tic; 
Rev.  J.  G.  Goettman,  Lutheran;  Ret  J-  T. 
MeCrory,  United  Presbyterian;  and  Rei'- 
Woodburn,  D.D.,  Bajitist. 
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“A  LOST  ACT  OF  WORSHIP.” 

By  an  Elder. 

A  late  writer  has  styled  the  worship  of  God 
by  offerings  “  a  lost  act  of  worship.”  Certainly 
we  fail  to  recognize  a  solemn  act  of  worship  in 
the  collections  of  the  present  day.  With  her 
Lord’s  last  and  great  command  sounding  down 
the  ages  in  her  ears,  is  it  not  time  for  the 
Church  to  rehabilitate  the  “lost  act  of  wor- 
"hip  ”  ? 

►  ’rhe  Mosaic  ritual  abounds  in  this  form  of 
worship.  There  is  not  only  the  offering  of 
bloody  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  but  also  the  of¬ 
fering  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  the  increase 
of  fiocks  and  herds.  The  high-  priest  was  or¬ 
dained  to  “offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,”  as 
thus  provided  and  required  in  the  law.  The 
words  of  Solomon  set  forth  the  great  underly¬ 
ing  principle  on  which  gifts  are  to  be  offered, 
as  well  as  sacrifices.  “Honor  the  Lord  with 
thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all 
thine  increase.”  Now  God’s  chosen  people 
were  the  world’s  “first  class”  in  divine  wor¬ 
ship  under  that  austere  “  schoolmaster,”  the 
Law.  It  is  true  the  schoolmaster  has  long 
since  brought  both  them  and  us  to  Christ,  and 
the  “  sacrifices  ”  have  therefore  “  ceased  to  be 
offered  ”  because  “  the  one  Sacrifice  for  sins  for¬ 
ever”  fulfils  and  supersedes  them.  By  faith 
now  each  believer  for  himself  offers  unto  God 
the  atonement  of  that  one  Sacrifice,-  we  all 
being  by  Him  made  “  priests  unto  God.”  But 
the  “gifts”  are  not  thus  superseded.  There 
is  nowhere  any  provision  that  they  should 
“cease  to  be  offered.”  On  the  contrary,  the 
Christ  unto  whom  we  have  been  brought,  bids 
all  His  w'orshippers  to  such  a  stupendous  and 
magnificent  enterprise  that  the  “  gifts  ”  must 
needs  not  only  continue,  but  increase  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold.  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

But  the  Mosaic  ritual,  in  this  as  in  all  its 
provisions,  did  but  provide  utterance  for  an  in¬ 
stinct  common  to  all  mankind.  The  instinct 
of  prayer  in  the  human  heart  is  not  more  defi¬ 
nite  than  that  moving  to  the  worship  of  the 
Deity  .by  the  offering  of  gifts  and  oblations. 
Before  Moses  was,  Cain  and  Abel  both  “  brought 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.”  Abraham,  though 
for  himseif  he  would  take  neither  thread  nor 
shoe-latchet,  gave  tithes  to  Melchisedek — an 
act  of  homage,  a  thank-offering  to  the  God 
whose  blessing  Melchisedek  had  bestowed. 
The  magi  worshipping  the  infant  Jesus,  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  “gold,  frankincense, and  myrrh.” 
And  every  heathen  temple  in  all  ages,  wit¬ 
nesses  to  votive  offerings  and  oblations. 

To  argue  that  such  w’orship  is  desired  and 
accepted  of  God,  seems  almost  superfiuous. 
“  Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  .  .  .  and  they 
shall  not  appear  bef-Dre  the  Lord  empty;  every 
man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God.”  No  more  im¬ 
posing  and  sublime  act  of  divine  worship  is 
anywhere  recorded  than  the  dedication  of  Sol¬ 
omon’s  Temple.  God  accepts  this  magnificent 
offering  with  speci.il  manifestation  of  His  pres¬ 
ence,  for  “the  fire  came  down  from  heaven 
and  consumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
house.”  And  so  was  it  before  when  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  was  dedicated. 

Coming  to  the  New  Testament,  Luke  records 
that  Jesus  commending  the  poor  widow’s  offer¬ 
ing,  calls  the  gifts  cast  into  the  treasury  the 
“offerings  of  God  ” ;  and  in  the  Acts  we  have 
record  of  a  messenger  direct  from  the  divine 
presence,  saying  to  Cornelius  “Thy  prayers 
and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  be¬ 
fore  God.”  Prayer  and  alms— offerings,  twin 
acts  of  worship,  complements  of  each  other, 
both  alike  acceptable  to  God. 

Scripture  imimses  no  ritual  of  worship  on  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Mosaic  ritual  has 
waxed  old  and  vanished  away,  but  its  princi¬ 
ples  abide  forever.  The  spirit  of  worship  is 
essentially  one  in  all  ages.  If  the  devout  Jew 
offered  acceptable  worship  by  the  bringing  of 
his  gifts  to  the  altar,  the  consecrated  gifts  of 
the  Christian  brought  to  the  house  of  God  as 
an  act  of  worship,  cannot  be  less  acceptable  to 
God. 

And  how  can  the  Church  offer  the  prayer 
“Thy  kingdom  come,”  while  she  neglects  to 
set  in  order  the  twin  act,  the  bringing  of  her 
consecrated  offerings,  that  they  may  be  means 
for  the  jrreaching  of  the  kingdom  ? 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  recognized  giving  to  be  an  act  of  worship 
and  provided  for  the  same  in  her  Directory  for 
Worship,  but  most  imperfectly  and  inade¬ 
quately  (Chap.  6,  Sec.  5) :  “  a  collection  raised 
for  the  poor  or  other  purposes  of  the  Church.” 
This  it  is  now  proposed  to  supplement  by  a 
new  chapter  “  On  the  worship  of  God  by  offer¬ 
ings,”  prepared  and  sent  forth  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries,  as  a  proi>osed  amendment  to  the  Direc¬ 
tory  for  Worship,  by  the  General  Assembly’s 
Permanent  Committee  on  Systematic  Ben¬ 
eficence.  This  proposes  no  innovation.  The 
Fathers  framed  the  principle  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  Church.  The  proposed 
action  but  eximnds  and  amplifies  their  work. 
By  all  means  let  the  Church,  by  her  organic 
law,  thus  set  in  array  the  ranks  of  her  vast  and 
increasing  host,  that  at  length  with  the  drill 
and  discipline  of  veterans  they  may  move  all 
along  the  line. 

Let  the  Directory  of  Worship  be  so  amended 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  every  worshipiier  on 
every  Lord’s  day  to  “bring an  offering  and  come 
into  His  courts.”  Let  the  instinct  that  moves 
to  thus  honor  God,  be  fostered  and  cultivated, 
not  stifled.  So  may  we  hope  to  be  shortly 
done  forever  with  the  discouraging  appeals 
from  over-burdened  and  heart-sick  Boards  and 
Secretaries. 

IS  MUMORIAM. 

Passed  from  earth  Feb.  23,1885,  Isabella.  Randolph, 
I  widow  of  Samuel  B.  Potter  and  daughter  of  the  late 
”  Jesse  Van  Auken  of  New  York. 

The  ending  of  such  a  human  life  merits  more  than 
tha  passing  notice  “  Died.”  She  became  a  follower  of 
Christ  in  childhood,  uniting  with  the  old  Dey-street 
Presbyterian  church  of  New  York,  then  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Helfenstein.  Early  in  life  God 
put  upon  her  the  burden  of  pain  and  weakness,  and 
through  long  years  there  was  not  a  day  that  did  not 
bring  its  “  discipline  of  suffering.”  though  those  near¬ 
est  to  her  often  failed  to  realiEe  this  fact,  she  was  al¬ 
ways  so  bright  and  full  of  energy,  scarcely  ever  speak¬ 
ing  of  her  “  cross.” 

She  had  a  fine  mind,  which  she  had  cultivated,  and 
an  excellent  judgment.  She  was  an  entertaining  and 
edifying  conversationalist.  When  yet  young,  her  coun¬ 
sel  and  companionship  were  often  sought  by  her  elders. 
Having  a  rare  love  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art,  and  a  wonderful  capacity  for  enjoying  social 
life,  her  infirmity  debarred  her  from  almost  every 
pleasure  outside  of  her  own  home.  But  one  who  was 
very  near  to  her  can  testify  “  She  was  the  happiest  per¬ 
son  I  ever  knew.”  About  two  years  ago  she  was  called 
to  add  to  her  other  trials  that  of  parting  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  When  an  acute  disease  developed,  and  it  was 
known  to  her  that  it  might  prove  fatal,  calmly  as  was 
her  wont  she  remarked  “  It  is  all  right.” 

A  spirit  tabernacled  in  a  frail  iKsly,  but  by  tiod’s 
grace  enabled  to  have  this  life-record :  K  dutiful  daugh¬ 
ter;  a  devoted  wifeand  mother;  afaithful  friend,  whose 
words  and  deeds  of  love  and  sympathy  have  cheere<l 
many  saddened  hearts;  but  above  all.  an  humble  Chris¬ 
tian,  dally techoing  8t.  Paul’s  words  “Not  mine  own 
righteousness,  .  ,  .  but  Christ’s.”  Wo  who  mourn  her 
loss  can  best  honor  her  memory  by  learning  the  lesson 
of  her  earthly  life.  It  was  the  fulfilment  <>A%;V8 
promise;  “My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  woakne^.” 
Mav  we  in  some  degree  follow  her  example,  shedding 
about  us  a  continual  sunshine— a  refiection  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  1 


NEW  YORK. 

Albion. — The  Rev.  W.  G.  Hubbard  has  closed 
his  engagement  at  Williamson,  and  after  nearly 
thirty-eight  years  of  uninterrupted  ministerial  la¬ 
bor,  hes  located  in  Albion,  Orleans  count}’,  for  a 
season  of  needed  rest  and  recuperation.  Corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  note  the  change. 

Wyoming. — The  recent  series  of  union  meetings 
held  in  this  place  resulted  in  much  good.  Lord’s 
day,  March  22,  eleven  persons  united  with  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church  and  nine  with  the  Presbyterian  church, 
while  there  are  still  quite  a  large  number  who  will 
hereafter  connect  themselves  with  the  churches  in 
this  place  as  the  fruits  of  the  work.  The  labors  of 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin,  pastor  of  the  Calvaiy  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Lockport,  were  of  great  useful¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  these  meetings,  and  his 
serv  ices  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
all  the  Christian  denominations  of  the  village.  He 
is  a  faithful  and  powerful  preacher  of  the  (jospel, 
and  we  can  cordially  commend  him  to  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Christian  public  as  an  evangeli.st. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Oxford. — A  (juiet  work  of  grace  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford, 
N.  J.,  (Rev.  E.  Clarke  Cline  pastor)  commencing 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  chapel  about  the  middle  of 
February.  On  the  22d  of  March  thirty-four  pub¬ 
licly  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  half  of  whom 
were  baptized.  Sixteen  of  the  number  received 
were  heads  of  families.  The  interest  continues. 

Metuchen. — The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Dunning,  D.D., 
has  removed  from  Kingston,  Pa.,  to  Metuchen,  N. 
J.,  where  he  may  be  addressed  in  future. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

W ILLIAMSPORT. — The  address  of  the  Rev.  David 
Winters  has  been  recently  changed,  and  is  now  143 
Market  street,  Williamsport. 

Montrose.  —  The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  his  wife  were  called  to  Ovid,  N.  Y., 
during  the  third  week  of  March  on  ac<‘ount  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bimton’s  father,  Gen.  Halsey  San¬ 
ford.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Burnett  supplied  the  pulpit 
the  next  Sabbath,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Torrey  (Presbyterial  Missionary)  preach¬ 
ed,  giving  a  thrilling  account  of  his  labors  among 
the  feeble  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  La(*ka- 
wanna.  H. 

Kingston. — The  Rev.  J.  P.  Harsen  was  installed 
pastor  of  this  chundi  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
12th.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Nichols  of  West  Pittston  ;  the  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  w’as  eonstltuted  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge, 
D.D.,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  La<’kawanna ; 
the  charge;  to  the  pastor  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Stites  of  Wyoming:  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Welles  of  King.ston ;  and  the 
prayer  of  installation  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Ewing,  D.D.,  of  Plymouth. 

Shiokshinny.— The  Rev.  H.  H.  Henry  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Shickshinny  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  18th.  The  sermon 
was  preacheci  by  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Park,  D.D.,  of 
Pitt.ston,  from  the  text  Mark  viii.  3fi;  the  pastoral 
relation  was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge, 
D.D.,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna; 
the  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Welles 
of  Kingston.  This  church,  for  eight  years  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  re¬ 
cently  called  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  is  gn^atly  encouraged  in  securing  one 
who  bids  fair  to  be  a  worthy  suece.s.sor  of  their 
former  esteemed  pastor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

From  Arkansaw  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  reports  to  a  New  York  bank¬ 
er:  “In  Logan  county  Pleasant  Grove  Sunday- 
school  has  had  seven  conversions;  Friendship 
Hall  school  a  revival  and  fifteen  conversions ;  New 
Hope,  organize<l  in  April,  1884,  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  forty-nine  conversions  and  a  church  form¬ 
ed.  During  a  few’  months  past  I  have  reported 
from  Sunday-schools  about  200  conversions.  ” 


NoUtts. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  coiporteurs,  iargely  in  the  vast  anil  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS, 
onice,  1 384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
ot  W’.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  minute  with  reference  to  their  late 
Treasurer : 

In  view  of  the  retirement  ot  our  iirother,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Brown,  from  official  connection  with  this  Board  ns  its 
Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary, 

Resolved,  1.  That  we.  tlio  members  ot  the  Board,  recog¬ 
nize  with  grateful  satisfaction  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  been  jiersonally  engaged  in  the  management 
of  this  Important  agency  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church,  dur¬ 
ing  all  which  iieriod  he  has  discharged  the  trusts  commit¬ 
ted  to  him  With  singular  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  delicate 
consideration  toward  those  for  whose  welfare  the  Relief 
Fund  has  l>een  estalillshed. 

2.  That  our  personal  associations  with  brother  Brown 
have  been  of  the  most  agreeable  nature,  and  such  as  to 
establish  in  us  the  deep  conviction  ot  his  integrity,  purity, 
and  excellent  Christian  character;  that  we  shall  over  cher¬ 
ish  toward  him  fraternal  desires  that  peace,  com  fort,  and 
the  ai>provlng  smile  of  Heaven  may  gild  the  decline  of  his 
earthly  life,  until  that  life  shall  merge  into  the  heavenly 
glory. _ 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  held  in  the  University-place  Church,  New  York  city, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  8  and  9.  The  morning 
sessions  will  commenee  at  lOJ.  On  W’ediiesday  afternoon 
the  meeting  will  begin  at  ’2),  but  the  Young  Peoide’s  and 
Children’s  Meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  will  commence 
at  3  o’clock.  On  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock  there  will 
be  a  general  meeting,  to  which  all  are  Invited.  It  will  be 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry  of  Canton,  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Dale  of  Syria,  B.  C.  .Atterbury,  M.D.,  ot  Pekin,  and  others. 


[For  othrr  \otues  of  Mi'ftinyi  of  I'reabytnriei  ii’e  .Sirth  page.] 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  In  the 
First  Church  ot  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  13,  at 
IJ  P.  M. 

The  Woman's  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
In  the  ehajiel  of  the  same  church  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at 
9  A.  M.  L.  MERRILL  MILI.ER,  Stated  Clerk. 


Norristown.  —  The  following;  appears  in  the 
Norristown  Herald,  undttr  the  heading  “  Revivals 
Fifty  Y’ears  Ago”:  The  union  nieeting.s  of  the 
churches  of  our  borough  bring  to  memory  the  re¬ 
vival  meetings  of  forty  years  ago.  The  years  1839, 
1841,  and  1843  were  remarkable  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  conversions,  the  large  additions  made  to 
the  few  churches  we  then  had.  Wo  now  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  reniarkabh*  scenes  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  that  time  under  the  jias- 
toral  charge  of  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Gould.  The  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  into 
“New”  and  “Old ’’School  occurred  in  1837  and 
1838.  Mr.  Gould  came  from  Maine,  and  belonging 
to  the  “  New  School  ”  branch,  he  at  once  entered 
into  the  work  with  great  earnestm'ss  and  power. 
He  was  assisted  by  the  Lutheran  pastor  at  Barien 
Hill,  Rev.  Mr.  Anspaeh  ;  and  very  frequently  Rev. 
Dr.  Helffenstein  of  Germantown  aided  Mr.  Gould 
in  these  |>rotracted  serview.  On  eommuiuon  Sab¬ 
bath  of  April,  1843  over  one  hundred  persons  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  church.  As  their  names  were  called 
out  they  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  pulpit  to 
accept  the  vows  of  the  Church  and  enter  upon  a 
Christian  life.  The  scene  was  most  solemn.  The 
church  was  crowded  in  every  part  of  the  audienec- 
rooni  and  galleries:  the  young  converts  filled  up 
both  aisles  and  in  front  of  the  puljiit,  and  as  they 
entered  into  their  new  relationship  every  sound 
was  subdued  and  solemn  in  th#  extreme.  How 
full  of  responsibility  was  that  hour!  Many  of 
that  number  .still  remain,  but  the  column  is  brok¬ 
en,  for  a  large  proportion  have  entered  into  their 
rest.  But  that  scene  still  is  deeply  fixed  on  all 
who  were  there  ns  participants,  and  lingers  as  one 
of  the  events  affecting  the  whole  of  life. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Ewing  died  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  night  of  Sabbath,  March  15th.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  June  24th,  1818:  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania ;  ordaineil  an 
evangelist  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Classis  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1842 :  served  succ(«sively  as  Ftated  Sup- 
j)ly  of  churches  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  .Annapolis, 
Md. :  pastor  of  the  church  of  Cape  Island,  N.  J., 
1853-1855;  Stated  Supply  of  the  Princeton  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1855-18()2 ;  and  pastor  of  Mariners’ 
Church,  Philadelphia.  18154-1888;  pastor  of  Ridley 
Church  in  1870  and  for  some  time  aft  erwards. 

MARYLAND. 

Hagerstown. — The  Rev.  Alexander  .Alison,  late¬ 
ly  of  the  First  Church,  Sjiarta,  II  .,  wivs  installed 
pa.stor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city  on 
the  evening  of  March  I'ith  by  ttie  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore.  The  moderator  of  Presbytery,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Branch  of  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  presid- 
eil ;  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Beach  of  Bi.ltimore  preached ; 
the  Rev.  S.  McClanahan  of  Baltimore  addr<‘.ssod 
the  pastor;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelly,  President  of  New 
Windsor  College,  the  iieojde.  The  now  pastor  en¬ 
ters  upon  his  duties  under  the  most  pleasing  aus¬ 
pices,  the  call  being  hearty  and  unanimous. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Advaniie. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Sproull,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Home  Mi.ssioiis  in  Florida,  has  organ¬ 
ized  within  the  last  three  weeks  three  new  church¬ 
es  in  Orange  county,  namely :  At  Kismet,  on  March 
8th,  with  twelve  members  and  two  ruling  elders ; 
at  Lakeland,  on  March  I5th,  with  seventeen  mem¬ 
bers  and  two  ruling  elders ;  at  Altoona,  on  March 
22d,  with  eleven  memlere  and  two  ruling  elders. 
And  still  the  field  widens. 

OHIO. 

Murdoch.-  On  Sunday,  March  22,  there  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Goshen  five 
on  eonf(;ssion  of  faith  and  one  by  letter.  In  all, 
thirty  have  bi>en  received  into  the  two  churches  of 
Bethel  and  Goshen  since  the  beginning  of  the  la¬ 
bors  of  Rev.  George  J.  E.  Richards  on  Jan.  1,  1885. 

MICHIGAN. 

Elkland  and  Osceola.  .At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meetings  in  Elkland,  aln>atly  described  in  The 
Evangelist,  the  pastor  (Rev.  S.  H.  Moore)  com¬ 
menced  special  meetings  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
church  at  Osceola.  He  was  assisted  three  even¬ 
ings  by  Rev.  William  H.  Rice  of  Addison,  N.  Y., 
and  much  interest  A^ras  developed.  As  the  result 
of  the  meetings  in  the  two  places,  over  fifty  pro¬ 
fessed  conversion  and  seventeen  uniteil  with  the 
church  at  Elkland  Feb.  1.5th,  and  nine  at  Osceola 
March  ‘22d.  A  number  propose  to  unite  in  June, 
and  several  will  join  other  churches.  The  good 
people  of  Elkland  gave  expression  to  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  pastor’s  extra  labors,  in  the  shape  of 
a  donation  of  $455  on  March  13th ;  and  the  kind 
friends  at  Osceola  gave  him  a  purse  of  $40  the  15th 
of  October  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventeenth 
anniversary  of  liis  marriage. 

MINNESOTA. 

Redwood  Falls.— The  Rev.  S.  D.  Westfall  has 
removed  to  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  intending  to 
make  that  place  his  permanent  home.  His  corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  note  the  fact. 

KANS.AS. 

McPherson. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Kail.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ralston  pastor,  has  re¬ 
ceived  thirty -three  members  since  Jan.  1st,  twenty 
of  them  on  profession. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuqukkvue.— The  Rev.  J.  S.  Jewell,  late  of 
Alexundriiv.,  Minn.,  will  shortly  go  to  this  saiutari- 
um  of  New  Mexico  in  |)ur.sui*t  of  health.  It  will 
be  his  adilr.>s.s  for  some  time  to  come. 


The  Preabj’lerj’  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Ovid  on 
Tuesday,  April  -Jlst,  at  11  A.  M. 

B.  M.  GOLDSMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  in  Weedsport 
on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  2  P.  M. 

C.  C.  HEMENWAY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  meet  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  south  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  April  14, 
at  7  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Mode¬ 
rator.  Statistical  reports  and  .annual  assessments  will  be 
called  tor.  ROBERT  COURT,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  in  the 
Crescent-avenue  Church.  Plainfield,  on  Tuesday.  .April  21, 
at  11  A.  M.  JOHN  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

« 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  meet  In  the  Sixth 
Church,  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  April  21.  at  7i  P.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKER'.  Stated  (Jlerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  In  the 
Westminster  Church,  Alliance,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  28, 
at  2  P.  M.  Send  Narratives  to  Rev.  J.  8.  Grimes,  D.D.,  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio,  before  April  l.A.  E.  D.  V.ANCE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Blew  York  will  meet  In  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday,  April  13,  at  111 
A.  M.  Each  minister  Is  expected  to  pay  F2  Into  the  Presby- 
tcrlal  Fund.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Gllbertsvllle 
on  Tuesday,  April  'iSth,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Soolety  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  9j 
A.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  It-s  regular 
stated  -neetlng  in  the  First  Church,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  South 
Fourth  and  Sixth  streets,  on  Monday,  .April  2()th,  at  4  P.  M. 

L.  R.  FOOTE,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  liiidson  will  meet  In  Goshen,  on 
’Tuesday,  April  ’JOth,  at  7J  P.  M. 

HENRY  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 


POWDER 

Abfotately  PorOt 


’This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cam.  Botal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  100  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 


WASHING  CLOTHING. 

and  everything  eisr,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingiy,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEAR.L1NE 
is  the  only  safe  artirle,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  .Vew  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  coliiorters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  jind 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  miss’  hs ; 
for  all  of  w  hich  it  depends  wholly  on  dc  dons 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  ’freas- 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York, 


L.EGGAT  BR08. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERI.AN. 

.Vn  H» ‘TttRic.AL  Occ.AsioN.  —  The  approaching 
meeting  of  Si>nth  Carolina  Presbytery,  .Cpril  lllh, 
promiseis  to  be  the  most  imjMtrtant  si'ssion  held  in 
yttars.  The  Presbyter}’  will  be  exactly  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  at  that  time,  as  its  first  mwting 
was  at  Waxhaws,  .\pril  Pith,  1785.  In  t;elebrating 
its  centennial,  the  Presbytery  has  arrange*!  for  a 
sermon  on  the  Elder.shii)  by  Dr.  .1.  B.  .Ydger,  and 
for  an  .historical  address  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Frierson. 


Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

496,8S2  Sew  and  Old  Books  almost  Given  .\way. 

CATALOGVE  FREE. 

SI  Chambers  Street, 

A^Thlrd  Door  Weat  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.-®* 
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Dr.  T.  L.  CUYLER’S  BOOKS. 


GOD'S  LIGHT  ON  DABE  GLODDS ; 


Square,  limp,  gilt  edges,  75  eonts. 


Mb.  Spckgeon  on  dr.  Ci:yler  :  “  For  sentences  that  strike 
anil  stick,  gems  that  gleam  anil  glow,  aiiil  thoughts  that 
thrill,  commend  us  to  our  American  friend.” 

The  Empty  Crib.  With  words  of  Consola¬ 
tion  for  Bereaved  Parents.  Gilt,  -  -  $1  00 

"A  real  gem;  the  outpouring  of  a  stricken  parent’s  sor¬ 
rows  Into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Saviour.” — Christian  Advo¬ 
cate. 

Thought  Hives.  With  Portrait.  -  -  -  $1  50 

Pointed  Papers  for  the  Christian  Life.  -  1  50 
“Good  nature,  human  sympathy, and  Christian  zeal  kin¬ 
dle  all  Mr. Cuyler's  pages  into  a  magnetic  warmth.  Geutal, 
open-hearted,  and  fascinating  In  his  style,  both  spoken  and 
written,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  laud-wide  reputjitlon, 
and  written  his  name  everywhere  as  a  household  word.” — 
N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

From  the  Nile  tti  Norway  and  Homeward. 

Illustrated. . $150 

“Dr. Cuyler  had  a  delightful  trip,  saw  much  and  wrote 
of  all  he  saw  whilst  Its  impressions  were  fresh,  and  now. 
In  thirty-one  sparkling  chapters,  gives  us  a  chance  to  look 
through  his  eyes.  No  traveller  could  see  more,  no  pen 
picture  more  clearly,  than  the  ever  genial,  loving  Doctor’s.” 
— Independent  Methodist. 

The  Cedar  Christian.  18mo.  -  -  -  75 

Stray  .Irrows.  18mo.  -----  oo 


’Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  postage  prepaid 
on  receljit  of  the  price. 

Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

530  Broa&way,  Ne'w  York. 


The  ANDOVER  REVIEW 

FOR  APRIL. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

1.  Dr.  Smyth’s  Sermons  to  Workingmen.  Prof. 
W.  J.  TtTCKKR. 

‘A.  Sermon  No.  1.  The  Claims  of  Labor.  NKWMAN 
SMYTH,  D.D. 

The  Moral  Purpose  of  the  Later  American  Novel. 

Prof.  Chas.  F.  Richahdsdn. 

Co-operative  Creation.  Rev.  F.  U.  Johnson. 

Bach  and  Handel.  Prof.  B.  C.  Bloixiktt. 

EDITORIAI.S. 

The  Crusade  against  Common  Srhools  —  School 
or  Scholar. 


FASinON  MAGAZINE. 

Spring  Number  Now  Ready. 

F.XCFXLING  all  previous  issued  in  TYPOGRAPH¬ 
ICAL  NEATNESS,  SIZE,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  LITER¬ 
ARY  MATTER. 

ODT  OF  TOM  FAMILIES, 

AND  FOR  THAT  M.ATTER  CITY  RESIDENTS  .AS  WELL, 
WILL  FIND  THE  MAGAZINE  INDISPENSABLE  IN  AID¬ 
ING  THEM  TO  SHOP,  NOT  ONLY  EASILY  AND  COM¬ 
FORTABLY,  BUT  LIKEWISE  ECONOMICALLY. 

A  Conspicuous  Feature 

OF  THF,  MAGAZINE  IS  AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  GOODS  CONTAINED  IN 
EACH  OF  OUR  FIFTY-TWO  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  RE¬ 
PLETE  IN  DFilCRIPTIVE  DETAILS.  THE  SAME  PRICES 
ARE  GIVEN  TO  EACH  ITEM  IN  THE  CATALOGUE  AS 
ARE  CHARGED  AT  OUP.  COUNTERS. 

The  Subscription  Price 

OF  50  CENTS  PER  ANNUM  FOR  FOUR  ISSUES,  OR  15 
CENTS  PER  SINGLE  COPY,  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 
NEITHER  AS  AN  E.XPENSE  NOR  AS  AN  EXPERIMENT, 
SINCE  THE  PUUI  ICATION  BEING  A  STANDARD  ONE 
THE  SAVING  TO  BE  EFFECTED  ON  THE  FIRST  PUR¬ 
CHASE  ALONE  WILL  HANDSOMELY  REPAY  THE  NOM¬ 
INAL  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THE  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Erert/thhff/  in  linj  Goods, 

Millhierff,  Stratr  and  Faunj  (foods,  Lar¬ 
es,  Triainnags :  Ladies’’,  Misses*,  Chit- 
dreit*s  ami  Infants*  Suits,  Cloahs,  and 
Ontfits ;  Ladies*,  Misses*,  and  C'hildren*s 
Shoes;  f'nderirear  in  both  Muslin  and 
Merino;  (iiores  in  Hid  and  Fahrie ;  Laee 
Mils,  Jlosiei'!/,  >ferseys.  Dress  and  Trim¬ 
ming  Silhs,  Velvets,  IVhite  (foods,  Laee 
Curtains,  Laee  lied  Sets,  ete.  Table  Lin¬ 
ens,  llandkerehiefs,  and  whatever  else 
one  mag  need  in  the  Household  for  per¬ 
sonal  u'ear  or  for  ornamentation. 

Spring  Novelties 


The  “  Vagiieneaa  *’  of  u  Defensive  Orthodoxy. 
The  West  AfYica  Conference. 

HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 

Ancient  Religions— The  Deifies  of  Egypt.  .Rev. 
Lysander  Dickeuman. 


30  CENTS  A  number;  $3  A  YEAR. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  GO.,  Boston. 


(lood  Books  for  Roforonco. 


Just  Published: 

WEBSTER’S 

CONDENSED  DICTIONARY. 

S(W  Pages.  t.KKt  Illustrations. 

Of  siieclal  value  lo  all  who  desire  a  fresh,  full,  and  trust-  i 
worthy  dletlonary  for  ronstant  use  on  the  desk  or  In  the  I 
travelling-bag. 

TIIK  I'OADEYkED  la  not  a  reprint,  but  an  entirely 
new  oompilatlon  on  a  novel  and  original  iilan,  which 
allows  more  matter  In  the  same  spaee  with  the  same  tyjie 
than  any  other  dictionary.  It  Is  the  latest,  and  Its  etymol¬ 
ogies  and  definitions  are  thorough  and  accurate. 

Beside  other  valuable  Information,  the  .Appendix  con¬ 
tains  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  over  'Jt.OtX)  proper 
names— a  feature  found  in  no  other  abridged  dictionary. 

Sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  fil.HO. 


Throughout  our  52  Departments. 
TRIMMED 

MILLINERY. 

I  POSSIBLY  2900  AND  OVER  TRIMMED  HATS,  ARTIS- 
I  TICALLY  TRIMME;D  AND  EQUAL  TO  THE  FINFJiT 
I  PARISIAN  AND  HOME  TRIMMED,  AND  YET  NO  TWO 
EXACTLY  ALIKE.  THF.  PRICES  WILL  SHOW  A  SAVING 
!  OF  AT  LEAST  ONE-THIRD  WHAT  IS  USUALLY  PAID. 


LATEST  SHAPES  IN  STRAW  GOODS. 

L.ATEST  FRENCH  NOVEI.TIES  IN  LACES,  NETS, 
DRESS-TRIMMINGS,  FRINGES,  &C. 

COSTUMES 

FOR  LADIES,  MISSES,  AND  CHILDREN.  THE  GAR¬ 
MENTS  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  WILL  FAVORABLY 
COMPARE  W’lTH  THE  BFJ4T  MADE  AND  TRIMMED  IN 
THIS  CITY,  AND  AT  MATERIALLY  LOWER  PRICES. 
MANY  HOUSES  BOAST  OF  THE  LARGE  PROFITS  MADE 
ON  LADIE:s’  SUITS  AND  WRAPS,  HENCE  THF,  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE  IN  PRICES. 

Dress  Goods. 

All  the  New  Spring  Fabriea. 

Bress  Silks,  Parasols,  Boys’  Glothiiig, 

ETC. 


HANJJY  ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

.Alihough  recently  publlaheil,  thla  work  has  already  at¬ 
tained  a  sale  of  nearly  75,000  copies. 

It  contains  38  maps  and  valuable  statistics.  Is  bound  in 
flexible  cloth,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  work 
ot  Its  kind  ever  Issued  from  the  American  Press. 

THE  HANTIY  ATLAN  coutntns  among  many  valuable 
features ; 

Mai>s  showing  Standard  Time,  Railway  Maps  of  all  the 
States,  Commercial  Map  of  the  United  States,  Maps  of  the 
Prlncljial  Cities  of  the  Union,  Recent  Polar  Explorations. 
Central  Africa,  Egypt  and  the  Soudau,  .Alaska,  etc.,  etc. 

.'ient  to  any  addre.i.s  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

IViSON,  BLAKEMAH,  TAYLOR  &  GO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

763  and  755  Broad-way,  New  York. 


CARPETS. 

OUR  SPRING  STYLES  NGW  ON  EXHIBITION. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  COLLECTION  EVER  SHOWN. 

UNPRECEDENTED  lUROAINS. 

WE  HAVE  OPENED 

1  PIECES  EXTRA  QUALITY  VELVETS, 

J  PIECES  BEST  BODY  BRUSSELS, 

(  PIECES  BF..ST  ALL-WOOL  INGRAINS, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  KNOWN  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CARPET  TRADE. 

AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  WILTONS,  AXMIN8TERS, 
AND  MOQUETTF-S  AT  EQBALLY  LOW  PRICF-S. 

MATTINGS. 

A  CARGO  JUST  RECEIVED.  OUR  OWN  DIREtrT 
IMPORTATION, 

WHITB,  RED  CHECK,  AND  FANCY  .MATTINGS,  FROM 
$5  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

OIIj  cloths. 

THE  ENTIRE  BALANCE  OF  A  MANUFACTURER’S 
STOCK  (FROM  1  TO  8  YARDS  WIDE) 

AT  HALF  THE  USUAL  PRICE. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

NEW  GOODS.  NEW  STYLES.  BOTTOM  PRICF-S. 
100  PIECES  OF  SII.K  PLUSH  AT  PER  YARD; 

WORTH  $2.50. 

50  PIECES  SILK  PLUSH  AT  $2  PER  YARD  ;  WORTH  $3. 
80  PIEfTS  FURNITURE  PLUSH  .AT  $1  AND  $1.‘25  PER 
yard;  worth  $1.50  and  $2. 

500  pairs  TURCOMAN  CHENILLE  CURTAINS  AT  $12 
PER  pair;  worth  $18. 

1000  PAIRS  OF  LACE  CURTAINS  FROM  $1  PER  PAIR. 
WINDOW’  SHADES  [a  SPECIALTY]. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 

.NEW  VORK. 


M.ADISO.N  SaL’AHE  GARDEN. 

I  P.  T.  BARNUM 

AND  HIS  GREATE.ST  SHOW  ON  EARTH,  UNITED  TO 
THE  GREAT  LO.N’DO.N  EXHIBITION. 

Trljde  Ring,  Museum,  Two  Menagerlea,  Elevated  Stage, 
Roman  Uiiiin, drome,  and 
GREAT  ETH.NULOGIC'AL  (O.N'GRESS. 
Strange  and  Savage  People  from  all  Lands.  Burmese,  Nu- 
.  bians.  Afghans.  Todars,  Syrians,  Zulus,  UJ-Magyars,  Hin- 
j  duos.  Quiche  People,  Guati  malans,  Miranitier  Band,  Cey¬ 
lonese,  Siamese.  Cannibals,  Buddhist  Priests,  Singhalese, 
Gytistes.  and  others,  suroundlng  the 
I  $‘400,004.  Sacred  White  Elephant, 

j  Ladies  and  Children  delighted.  Sages  and  Scientists  amaz- 
I  ed,  and  everybody  charmed  at  the 
I  IO(N.  .Natural  and  I  n..ataral  Wonders, 

Giants,  Midgets,  Dwarfs,  Skeletons,  Fat  People,  etc.,  eli'. 

!  Trained  Horses,  Ele|  hauts.  Dogs,  Ponies,  Tigers,  Bears, 
,  etc.,  etc.  lUO  Marvellous  .Acts.  .TiMl  Performers. 

'  .Admission,  only  .-MJ  cts.  Children  under  nine,  a.V  cts. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31 IJ  to  3*1  GRAND  ST., 

5G,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  C5  ORftHAND  ST. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  00. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DEY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  MAGNIFICENT 
ASSORTMENT  OF  GENTLEMEN’S 

NKCKWEAR. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON,  BOTH  OF 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 


HOSIERY 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN, 
OUR  OW’N  IMPORTATION. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

IN  BOTH  SILK  AND  THE  FINEST  LINEN,  MOSTLY 
OUR  OWN  DESIGNS. 


OUR  gentlemen’s  UNLAUNDHIED 

SHIRTS 

AT  59  CENTS,  ARE  MADE  FROM  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 
LINEN,  AND  THE  BUTTON-HOLES  ABE  HAND  MADE. 
EVERY  SHIRT  GUARANTEED. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER.  UNLAUNDRIED,  AT  99 
CENTS.  LAUNDRIED,  AT  $1.24,  $1.49,  AND  $1.99. 
CONSULT  CATALOGUE  OR  SEND  FOR  INSTRUCTIONS 
ABOUT  SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


EVEKYTHING  REQUISITE  FOR  CAMP  AND 
GARRISON  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


OUR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUES  BEADY 
ABOUT  THE  LAST  OF  APRIL. 

R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FUR  WO-WEN  IN 

MtX'HANICAL  AND  AHCHITECTUBAL  DRAWING.  Graduates 
furnlahetl  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

70  k  72  West  23d  street.  New  York. 


PKEPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOE  LESZOS  UirrTEESZTY, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  T.ehlgh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partlc* 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 


YAHSAR  COLLEGE,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  V.. 

V  FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 
With  a  complete  College  Oiurse,  Schools  of  Painting  and 
Music,  Astrouomlcal  Observatory,  I.At>oratory  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  a  Museum  of 
•Art,  a  Library  of  15,000  volumes,  ten  Professfirs,  twenty- 
three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  er|Ulp(>ed  for  Its  work. 
Students  at  present  admltte.l  lo  a  preparatory  course. 
Catalogues  sent  on  aiipllcutlon. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


A.S.HATCH&CO. 

BANKERS. 

No.  5  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  lORI. 

Dealers  in  UNITED  STATES  BONDS  and  other 
desirable  seriirities. 

All  marketable  STOCKS  and  BONDS  bonghtand 
sold  oil  coiiimissioii  at  the  New  A’ork  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  or  in  the  open  market. 

Active  stocks  and  bonds  listed  at  the  New  York 
Stork  Exchange  bonght  anil  sold  on  margin. 

UNITED  STATES  BONDS  and  other  CHOICE 
INVE.STMENT  SECURITIES  bought  anil  sold 
DIRECT  at  enrrent  market  prices  NET. 

Deposits  reoeiveil  anil  Interest 
allowed  on  balances. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  SetiL  of  Exchange. 

Issue  Commercial  and  Traveij.ers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

Babyhood,  edited  by  makiun  harland 

and  Dr.  LEROY  M.  Y-AI.E,  Is  the  only  i>erlodlcal  In 
the  world  devoted  wholly  to  the  care  of  Infants  and  young 
children.  Although  It  has  been  established  but  a  short 
time,  its  character  Is  uow  well  known,  and  it  has  become 
“  the  talk  ”  among  mothers  everywhere.  If  you  have  not 
yet  seen  It,  send  15  cents  for  a  sample  copy  to  BABYHOOD, 
Box  3123,  New  York,  and  its  64  columns  of  solid  Information 
and  useful  hints  In  nursery  matters  will  amply  repay  you 
for  the  small  Investment. 

The  back  numbers  from  December  are  becoming  scarce, 
and  readers  wishing  to  begin  with  the  first  Issue  should 
subscribe  at  once. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-THIED  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  (»>ndition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JANUARY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Preiiiium  Funtl,  -  -  2,847,605  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  406,798  64 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  -  $7,395,090  56 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $451,736  41 

Bonds  Olid  Mortgages,  being  first  ,  ^ 

lien  on  Reol  Estate .  1,605,400  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value).  4,845,635  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stacks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,699,460  OO 

State  &  City  Ronds  (market  value)..  4‘44,04)0,00 
Loans  on  Stocks,payable  on  demand.  454,050  OO 
Interest  due  on  1st  .lannary,  1885....  105,684  45 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  _ 

ot*  A  a  cuts  ............................  3.56,004  74 

Real  Estate..'. .  65.5,183  97 

Total  . $7,395,090  55 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


1  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSATT  STREBT,  YOBS. 

Sixty-filth  Semi-annnal  Statement,  showing  the  condltiim 
of  the  Company,  January  t,  1885. 

.  Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
I  Reserve  for  Re-Insnraace,  -  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Sarplns,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

I  United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,000) . $1,670,996  36 

j  Bonds  and  Mortgages,  t>elng  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  olUes  of  New  York 

I  and  Brooklyn . 

'  Loans  on  Call . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office . 

I  Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

state  and  City  Bonds . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock . 

Cash  In  bands  ot  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums . 

Accrued  Interest . .  . 


166.360  00 
3,900  00 
90,769  0$ 
431,703  60 
93,046  00 
49>36  00 
14,600  0$ 

126,436  35 
10,668  $7 


-  $2,646,613  86 

BElTJAimT  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  President. 

BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  )  ^  Hecretarlss 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  j  *  secreianss. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOADWIT,  MW  YORK. 


Statement,  January  1st,  1885. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)... $1,948,490  38 
»  (Inland  Risks)...  45,394  VS 
Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims...  449,586  OO 

Capital  paid  In  in  cash .  1,009,060  OO 

Net  Barplus .  1,535,441  84 

$4,038,501  94 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $I,400,090J)0. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  4d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILUAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL. 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HOSTED, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HOSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY. 


LAWRENCE  TURNUB^ 
SAMUEL  A.  8AWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  RIKEB, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOOUBDT. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUi; 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JA<X)B  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  DepartmenL 
B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 


C.  U.  BUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 
OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broadway. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  TEAR  ago  this  Institution  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  the  public  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  most  Imijortant 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  Its  “net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  for  reserve 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $2,229,371.09,”  and  It  then  hold  goml  assets 
amounting  to  $10,662,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  aud  figures 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public.  In  Its  annual  statement  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  In  Its  business  and 
strength  d  urlng  the  year )  ust  closed.  Its  total  recel  pts  for 
the  year  1883  for  premiums.  Interest  on  Investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  $2,080,729.94.  Its  dtabursomonts  for  the  same 
lierloil  for  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,475,178,31,  leaving  on  the  first  dayof  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,871,184.23,  and  » 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $2,:i89,650.69. 
Wo  have  known  personally  all  the  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty-four  years 
of  Its  history,  and  as  one  of  the  Interested  i>oIlcy-holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  those  years  has  steadily  etrongtbeneil  anti  Increased 
our  confidence  in  this  Institution,  and  we  most  heartily 
commend  It  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  worts  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  Its  usefulness. 

Its  officers  are:  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Ylce-Presldent; 
H.  T.  Wemple,  Secretary;  fk  N.  Stebblns,  Actuary. 
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PRE.SB\'TER[AMSM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  th&t  it  m&y  he  a  real  Presbyterianism.  Ik'clesi- 
By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D  ,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  and  scholasticism  have  in  some  places 


Union  Theological  Seminary. 


taken  away  its  liberty,  its  freshness  and  spon- 


Presbvterianism  is  preeminently  Christian.  have  threatened  its 

It  is  essential  that  all  religion,  doctrines  and  Presbyterianism  in  our  day  is  in  many 

morals,  should  be  rooted  in  the  Christianity  of  off  this  scholasticism  and  eccle- 

Christ  and  His  Apostles.  It  is  not  sufficient  siasticism  in  order  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
that,  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  there  should  principles,  and  to  a  better  re- 


be  an  appeal  to  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


alization  of  its  real  spirit  in  an  aggressive  and 


The  authoritvof  the  ante-Nicene  Church  is  not  Progressive  Christianity 

decisive  to  the  Presbyterian,  as  it  is  to  the  An-  Presbyterianism  has  been  too  often  repre- 
glo-Catholic.  The  Presbyterian  presses  back,  by  spurious  types  which  were^  not  born 

with  the  Reformers,  to  Christ  and  the  New  Presbytenamsm,  but  were  the  children  of 
Testament  for  the  only  infallible  authority  Anabaptism.  The  Presbytenan  principle  rec- 
for  doctrine  and  practice  ognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 

^  I  i  -i  •  the  Scriptures,  but  declines  to  imprison  His 

The  Presbyterian  does  not  lack  the  historic  ...  *  .  ,  ,  *  . 

.......  .  .  ,  .  ,  divine  energy  in  its  external  form  and  letter. 

spirit,  but  he  is  suspicious  of  tradition,  and  ^  v.  •  i-j  .  •  *  *1... 

f...  ,  .  ,  .  ........  j  ..  j  ,  Presbyterianism  did  not  reject  the  authority 

critical  in  his  attitude  towards  traditional  ...  i /-lu  u  i  r'l..,-/,!, 

TT  .  .....  .  ■  .  of  the  papal  Church  and  the  prelatical  Church, 

usages.  He  insists  that  every  genuine  Chris-  .  .  .  .  ui-  u  *i 

.  ,  .  ,,  a  ......  .  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  a  Presby- 


for  doctrine  and  practice. 

The  Presbyterian  does  not  lack  the  historic 


tian  doctrine  and  usage  should  find  its  historic  .  .  .  t.  i- 1  * _ usKia  .... 

.  ....  ...  .  *  .ou  •  .  terian  Church.  It  did  not  make  the  Hible  su- 

ongin  and  authority  in  the  words  of  Christ  p^eo^e  as  a  book,  but  as  the  living  Word  of  the 
and  His  A^stles.  He  recognizes  that  it  is  the  ^ 

office  of  the  Cburch  m  history  to  appropriate  Bi. 

e  ns  lani  >0  ns  in  er  1  e  an  expe-  (written  or  spoken)  as  a  means  of  grace, 
nence  as  she  grows  in  grace  under  the  guid-  p^esbyterianism  recognizes  the  enthroned 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  he  also  recognizes  Christianity  to  every 

that  the  Church  has  not  been  faithful  to  the  of  His 

ideal,  has  not  been  normal  in  her  development;  kingdom,  and  divinely  called  Presbyters  are 
that  there  has  been  a  mixture  of  good  and  Hig  officers,  commissioned  to  govern  the 
evil ;  that  there  has  been  growth  in  grace,  but  His  authority  and  in  His  fear, 

that  there  has  also  been  unfaithfulness,  per-  ^  never  was  a  legitimate  Presbyterian  prin- 
versity,  and  apostacy.  It  is  necessary,  there-  oipjg  limit  worship,  doctrine,  and  practice 
fore,  to  discriminate  between  the  Yvork  of  the  express  command  of  Scripture.  It  was 

Spirit  in  the  Church  and  the  work  of  the  flesh ;  perversion  of  the  Presbyterian  principle 
between  genuine  historical  Christianity  and  reciuired  a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  for 

spurious  traditional  Christianity;  between  the  precept  and  every  practice.  This  was  a 

real  achievements  of  the  Church  and  the  cor-  ^f  separating  Anabaptists  and 

ruptions  into  which  she  has  been  seduced.  Brownists,  and  not  of  the  Presbyterians.  Not 
The  Scriptures  are,  and  ever  must  remain,  .  » expressly  set  down  in  Scrip- 

the  touchstone  and  infallible  test  of  the  Church,  but  also  what  “  by  good  and  necessary 

the  norm  of  its  legitimate  development,  the  line  consequence  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture.” 
of  the  Great  Arcliitect  in  the  erection  of  its  (yy^estminster  Conference  I.,  6.)  The  teach- 
Btructure.  The  Church  is  not  the  Lord  over  }n^g  of  gcripturo  are  far  reaching,  and  .vastly 
the  Scriiitures,  but  the  Scriptures  give  the  law  comprehensive  • 

to  the  Church.  Presbyterianism  cannot  rec-  acknowledge  the  iinvard  illumination  of 

ognize  the  authority  of  the  Church  either  in  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bo  necessary  for  the  saving 
declaring  w’hat  is  Scripture  or  what  is  the  understanding  of  such  tilings  as  are  revealed  in 
teaching  of  Scripture.  It  declines  to  recog-  the  Word  ;  and  therearesome  circunistaneescon- 
.ni  1  .  1  .u  corning  the  worship  of  God  and  the  government  of 

nize  the  right  of  the  Church  to  make  the  canon  church,  common  to  human  actions  and  socie- 
or  to  interpret  it.  The  Scriptures  contain  in  ties,  which  are  to  bo  ordered  liy  the  light  of  nature 


[  the  Church  to  make  the  canon  the  Church,  common  to  human  actions 
it.  The  Scriptures  contain  in  ties,  which  are  to  bo  ordered  liy  the  ligh) 


IS  and  socie- 
ht  of  nature 


themselves  the  assurance  of  their  own  canon-  and  Christian  prudence,  according  to  the  general 
icity.  The  Scriiitures  bear  with  them  their  '"'I*?.®  be  obscrv- 

Infallible  interpretation.  John  M  iclif  taught  .  ..  .  . 


Infallible  interpretation.  John  Wiclif  taught 
that  “  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth  us  the  sense  of 


The  Holy  Spirit  guides  in  the  application  of 


Scripture  as  Christ  opened  the  Scripture  to  His  the  princiiiles  of  Scripture  to  all  the  circum- 
Apostles.”  This  became  the  characteristio  stances  of  Christianity  in  the  successive  ages 
doctrine  of  Tyndale,  Hooper,  Knox,  Cart-  the  Church.  The  light  of  nature  and  Cliris- 
wright,  and  the  Puritan  type  of  Protestantism,  tian  prudence  do  not  conflict  w  ith  the  teaching 
and  it  received  symbolic  expression  in  the  Scripture,  but  take  their  place  in  subordina- 
Westmiiister  Confession  (I.,  4-10).  The  Pres-  tion  to  the  voice  of  the  Sjarit  in  the  Sciipture, 
byterian  Churches  in  their  creeds  define  tlie  and  cooperate  for  the  establishment  of  Chiis- 


eanon  and  interpret  the  Scriiitures  in  their  de¬ 
cisions  as  to  questions  of  faith,  order,  and  prac- 


tianity  in  the  world.  Those  who  refuse  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  use  of  the  light  of  nature  and  Chris¬ 


tine,  but  at  the  same  time  they  recognize  that  prudence  in  the  circumstantials  of  relig 


they  may  be  in  error  in  these  definitions  (West¬ 
minster  Confession,  xxxi.  2,  3).  The  Presbyte- 


ion,  and  restrict  Presbyterian  order  and  ivor- 
ship  and  life  to  the  e.rpress  words  of  Scripture, 


rian  Cliurch  exalts  the  Scriptures  above  the  have  abandoned  Presbyterian  principles,  and 
Church,  and  urges  that  Christian  men  and  have  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the  separating 
Christian  assemblies  should  wait  upon  God  Anabaptists  and  Brownists  of  the  seventeenth 
and  listen  for  tlie  voice  of  His  Spirit  speaking  century. 

infallibly  in  His  Word.  "^he  Holy  Spirit  interprets  the  Scripture  to 

Presbj’teriauism  tlius  firmly  plants  itself  on  ^he  believer,  and  especially  to  the  dhinely 
the  rock  of  ages,  the  original  Christianity  of  ‘^®^hed  Presbyters  of  the  Churcli.  He  turns  the 
Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  guards  itself  from  Iwht  of  the  Scriptures  upon  every  circumstance 
Mysticism  and  every  form  of  Anabaptism.  It  ^hh  interpreting  application.  It  is  not  the  ex¬ 
declines  to  break  with  historical  Christianity.  Vernal  letter  of  the  Scrii)tuie,  but  the  insti lic¬ 
it  declines  to  seek  new  revelations  of  the  Spir-  tioa  which  pervades  it ;  and  it  is  not  so  much 
it.  The  Spirit  of  God  interprets  to  the  Church  instruction  as  tlie  distribution  of  that  in- 
nota  neir  Christianity,  but  the  Christianitij  of  fli*'  Holy  Siurit,  and  His  appro- 

Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God  interprets  the  AVord  ffiiplication  of  it  to  e\eiy  time,  place, 

of  God,  the  charter  of  the  Cliurch  in  all  ages,  circumstance. 


and  does  not  give  new  revelations,  either  in 
the  form  of  additions  to  the  Word,  or  of  niodi- 


PresbyTerianisni  is  a  religious  system  wiiich 
is  animate  with  tlie  influences  of  the  Divine 


flcatioHS  of  tlie  Word.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  Christ  is  present  in  it  as  its  enthroned 

been  the  guide  of  tlie  Church  in  all  ages,  and  ^^'<?ycign  and  Saviour.  It  is  leal  Chiistianity 
will  guide  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  rejects  everything  that  is  not  a  product 

giving  it  the  abilitvto  appropriate  in  its  life  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  appro- 

and  character  in  greater  fulness  and  richness,  everything  in  every  age  of  tlie  Cliun-h 

the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  The 

Spirit  of  God  holds  the  AVord  of  God  before  sents  the  power  of  His  Spirit. 
the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world,  that  it  may 

see  therein  how  far  it  has  grown  in  grace,  and  DISCIPLINE  .AND  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE, 
how  far  it  has  declined  into  sin  and  error,  and  — 

how  sadly  it  has  failed  of  its  high  calling  in  The  sentiments  of  our  Book  of  Discipline 
Christ  Jesus.  Presbyterianism  applies  this  admirable.  “The  ends  of  discipline  are 
test  to  all  Christian  history,  and  recognizes  maintenance  of  truth,  the  vindication  of 

through  all  time  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  authority  and  lionor  of  Christ,  the  remov- 


turuu^ix  ttii  tiiin?  tut?  worn,  ui  iiiL'  nuiy  oiurii-  '  p 

in  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the  normal  offences,  tlie  promotion  of  the  purity  and 

development  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  eJifi^'^-^tion  of  the  Church,  and  the  spintua 
time  it  declines  to  compromise  itself  with  the  offenders.  And  there  is  added 

corruptions  in  faith  and  in  practice  of  the  an-  -  exercise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

cientand  medieval  Church.  Christ  is  the  en-  secure  its  appropnate  mids,  re. pares  much  pru- 
throned  King  and  Saviour  of  the  Church,  the  discretion.’  If  then  <  iscipline  can- 

Bole  source  of  its  gifts  and  graces,  and  the  ar-  promote  these  ends,  it  sliouM  not  be  un¬ 
biter  of  its  destinies.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  Jortaken.  If  it  may  not  be  done  wisely,  it 
office  of  Presbyderians  to  contend  in  a  life  and  better  not  be  done  at  all.  If  it  can  pos- 

death  struggle  for  the  crown  rights  of  Jesus  sibly  be  avoided,  it  weie  letter  let  alone.  It  is 
Christ.  The  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  dangerous  pro.'ess,  and  should  be  a 


Christ.  Unto  it 

“Christ  hath  given  the  ministry,  oracles,  ami 
ortiinanees  of  God  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting 
of  the  saints  in  this  life  to  the  end  of  tlie  worhi ; 
anil  .loth  by  His  own  pre.s»‘nee  and  Spirit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  promise,  make  them  eff.'otual  ther.'unto. 
This  Catholic  Church  hath  been  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  visible.  And  particular  churclies, 
with  all  members  thereof,  are  more  or  less  pure. 


last  resort.  Time  and  place  and  circumstances 
have  everything  to  do  vvitli  its  wisdom  and  its 
methods. 

“The  maintenance  of  truth”  does  not  re- 
(piire  wiuit  it  once  .lid.  As  might  have  been 
expecteil  when  doctrinal  .liscussions  were  rife, 
an.l  the  Church  was  settling  its  creeds,  .lisci- 
pline  would  turn  upon  belief,  whether  wisely 


acconling  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Gosjh'1  is  taught  or  not.  Aii.i  the  longer  tlie  creed  tlie  more 


and  embraced,  orJinancos  administere.l,  anil  pub¬ 
lic  worship  performed  more  or  less  purely  in  them. 


discipline.  One  might  believe  all  the  New 


The  pur.'st  churches  under  heaven  aK‘  subject  Testament  re.iuireil  for  baptism,  and  enough 
both  to  mi.\ture  an.l  error,  and  some  have  so  de-  to  get  into  lieaveii,  but  that  vvoulil  not  a.lmit 
generated,  as  to  become  no  churches  of  Christ,  but  of  good  standing  in  some  churches.  Our  Di- 
synagogu.'s  of  Satan.  Nevertheless,  there  shall  be  _  .  ,1,,,.  .1  ...i, ,,,  .un  .  *1 


always  a  Church  on  earth  to  worship  God  aeeonl- 
ing  to  His  will. 

Tliere  is  no  other  head  of  the  Church  but  the 


rectory  says  that  “  when  children  born  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  come  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  if  tliey  be  free  from  scainlal,  aiipear 


^rd  Jesus  Christ.  (AN  estminster  Confession  xxv.  gober  an.l  steady,  anil  ilo  liave  suflicient  knowl¬ 
edge  to  discern  the  Lonl’s  body,  they  ought  to 
Thus  Presbyterianism  exalts  the  Christianity  be  informed  that  it  is  their  duty  an.l  tlieir  priv- 
of  Jesus  Christ  above  the  Christianity  of  the  i lege  to  come  to  the  Lor.l’s  table.”  The  Ses- 
aneient  and  the  media'yal  Church  as  the  ulti-  gjon  jg  ma.le  the  judge  of  these  things.  No¬ 
mate,  the  real  Christianity;  as  the  model  after  thing  is  sai.l  about  subscribing  to  a  confession 
which  all  historical  Christianity  is  to  be  re-  of  faith.  “Unbaptized  persons  sliall  in  ordi- 
formed,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  assimilated,  nary  cases,  after  giving  satisfaction  with  re- 
It  enthrones  Christ  above  Christianity  as  the  gpect  to  their  knowledge  an.l  piety,  make  a 
only  King  and  Saviour.  If  the  Presbyterian  pviblic  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  i.resence 
Church  is  not  the  most  Christian  of  all  the  of  the  congregation,  and  thereupon  be  bap- 
Churchos  of  Christemloni,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  tize.l.” 


its  theory,  but  of  its  iiraetiee.  It  has  the  true 
aiiostolic  succession  in  striving  after  the  apos- 


This  profession  which  precedes  baptism, 
would  presumably  be  exjiecteil  to  be  such  a 


tolic  faith  in  its  purity,  integrity,  and  fulness,  confession  of  Christ  as  is  implie.l  in  baptism. 

Presbyterianism  represents  a  real,  a  liriny  AV'hatever  .lualities  one  for  baidism,  qualifies 
Christianity.  It  did  not  battle  for  the  crown  for  admittance  to  the  Church.  The  Cliurch  is 
rights  of  Christ  and  then  restrict  them  by  Gen-  then  to  teach  ami  train  them  in  her  school  an.l 
eral  Assembly  and  Presbytery.  It  did  not  de-  home,  an.l  nurse  them  in  her  hospital,  and 
throne  the  Roman  Pontiff  ami  the  prelates  of  give  them  work  in  her  vineyard.  If  this  be 
Great  Britain  in  order  to  enthrone  PresbyTery  the  true  meaning  of  our  Directory,  discipline 
in  their  place.  If  there  was  room  for  the  com-  for  doctrine,  except  on  vital  points,  is  not  in¬ 
plaint  that  “  Presbyter  was  priest  writ  large,”  ten.led  to  apply  to  private  members  of  the 


it  was  a  fault  in  the  practice  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  and  not  in  its  theory.  Ecclesia-sticism  ap- 


Church.  Ministers  and  elders  are  required  to 
accept  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  containing 


pears  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  but  it  ;  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
is  alien  to  its  spirit  and  its  principles.  True  ,  Scriptures.  Thus  the  truth  is  iiiaintaine.l  by 
Presbyterianism  is  a  living  organism  looking  .  securing  the  ortlio.loxy  of  the  ministers  and 
to  the  enthroned  Christ  as  King,  and  waiting  ehlers.  The  belief  of  private  members  may 
on  His  royal  word.  True  Presbyterianism  is  ,  vary  greatly,  and  not  hinder  their  usefulness 
an  organism  of  divine  grace  under  the  guid-  ;  or  fellowship.  In  one  case  a  woman,  u.seful, 
ance  and  efficacious  working  of  the  Spirit  of  benevolent,  intelligent,  and  devoted,  was  ex- 
Qoj.  communicated  because  she  believed  in  annihi- 

There  may  be  the  outward  forms  of  Pres-  lation,  and  her  family  in  its  branches  was  lost 
byterianism  without  the  Presbyterian  spirit.  !  to  the  Church.  One  could  believe  in  Univer- 
There  may  be  Presbyterian  doctrines  without  salisni,  being  Calvinistic  in  otlier  resi>ects,  and 
Presbyterian  principles.  There  may  be  Pres- ;  be  a  useful  anil  devoted  member  of  a  Presbjde- 
byterian  forms  of  worship  and  life  without  rian  Church.  In  our  day  and  land,  the  worW 
Presbyterian  life  and  piety.  There  is  ground  knows  what  the  Church  belicYes,  and  what 
in  some  quarters  for  the  complaint  that  Pres- 1  Christianity  is,  whatever  may  be  the  beliefs  or 
bYderianism  needs  to  be  Christiatiized.  We  ,  actions  of  certain  members  of  the  Church; 
would  rather  say  that  a  formal  Presbj-terian-  and  discipline  is  not  necessary  to  teach  these 
ism  needs  quickening  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  things. 


“Vindication  of  the  honor  of  Christ”  will 
demand  discipline  in  flagrant  cases  of  immor¬ 
ality  and  unbelief,  but  here  the  example  of 
Christ  should  be  carefully  followed.  Not  often 
does  discipline  remove  more  offences  than  it 
causes,  and  seldom  does  it  “  promote  the  spir¬ 
itual  good  of  offenders  ” ;  nor  does  it  tend  to 
purify  the  Church,  much  less  to  its  edification. 
There  are  too  many  churches  which  are  left 
sad  monuments  of  its  destructive  tendency. 
Their  history  would  be  dead  or  dying  of  too 
much  disciidine.  No  new  life  maybe  expect¬ 
ed,  except  as  the  old  tree  dies  down,  and  new 
sprouts  spring  up.  The  time  must  be  fully 
ripe  for  discipline  and  its  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
peace,  or  more  harm  than  good  will  be  done. 
Questions  of  casuistry  and  matters  of  individ¬ 
ual  conscience,  should  not  be  made  matters  of 
discipline. 

The  Book  also  well  says  “Great  caution 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  receiving  accusations 
from  one  of  a  malignant  spirit,  or  one  person¬ 
ally  interested  or  litigious.”  This  will  shut 
out  a  great  deal  that  would  be  unedifying,  and 
almost  all  personal  matters.  There  are  too 
many  sad  cases  where  the  spirit  of  litigation 
has  got  into  churches,  and  retaliatory  charges 
admitted,  and  trials  carried  on  like  petty  law¬ 
suits.  Ministers  sometimes  over-estimate  the 
importance  or  the  efficiency  of  discipline,  and 
even  take  the  part  of  prosecutor,  to  end  in 
their  own  undoing  and  the  injury  of  their  rep¬ 
utation  for  peace.  The  Churches  need  to  learn 
that  ministers  are  moderators  of  Se.ssions,  and 
not  prosecuting  attorneys.  They  are  not  to 
originate  actions,  but  to  judge  between  par¬ 
ties. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Congregational  ideas,  both  of  admission  to  the 
Church  and  of  discipline,  are  prevalent,  which 
do  not  apply  to  a  constitutional  Church.  In 
that  body  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  individual  church,  are  all  that 
binds  the  church  together,  and  the  condition 
of  membershii). 

The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
teaches  the  better  way  in  most  cases  of  offence  : 
“Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest.” 
In  rooting  out  tares,  more  wheat  is  destroyed 
than  tares.  It  is  better  not  to  have  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed,  if  the  chance  is  even  one  that 
the  patient  will  die  under  it.  No  one  should 
stay  away  from  the  Lord’s  table  because  of 
what  another  may  be  or  do.  Each  must  gii'e 
account  for  himself  in  ju.lgment. 

There  have  been  cases  wliere  Sessions  should 
be  disciplined  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
exercised  iliscipline.  Occasionaliy,  to  the  re¬ 
proach  of  tlie  Church,  cases  have  occurred  to 
warrant  such  a  story  as  Norman  McLeod’s 
“starling ’’—when  an  elder  full  of  good  works 
and  charity  is  discii.liiied  'oy  an  over-zealous 
minister  and  a  litigious  and  conse.iuential  el¬ 
der  for  the  profanity  of  his  parrot,  which  also 
profaned  the  Sabbath. 

The  Session  is  a  court  of  conscience,  and  of¬ 
ten  the  matters  in  .luestion  lie  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  court.  It  is  also  a  court 
whose  justice  should  mingle  with  mercy  and 
charity,  and  shoul.l  ilo  not  only  what  is  law¬ 
ful,  but  what  is  expedient.  Its  object  is  to  get 
at  the  truth  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  way, 
and  to  get  the  whole  truth.  The  less  machin¬ 
ery  ttie  better  for  its  ends.  Y'our  correspond¬ 
ent  has  unfortunately  been  obliged  to  use  the 
Roformod  Book  of  Discipline,  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  moves  liini  to  write  most  urgently  in  favor 
of  the  third  overture,  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  professional  counsel ;  and  of  the  fifth  over¬ 
ture,  wliicli  strikes  out  Article  65,  wUieh  re¬ 
ceives  testimony  under  tlie  general  rules  of 
evidence.  These  ten.l,  as  they  now  stan.l,  to 
greatly  prolong  trials,  an.l  to  a.lmit  of  all  sorts 
of  teclinicalities  ami  objections,  and  demand 
that  tlie  Aloderator  sliall  have  all  the  .|ualifl- 
cations  of  a  Philadeli.hia  lawyer.  And  they 
teml  rather  to  keep  out  the  truth,  as  now  in 
civil  courts  tlie  aim  seems  to  be  how  not  to  get 
the  whole  truth.  The  sixth  overture  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  ami  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
litigation.  The  first  states  a  truth  which  ought 
more  to  enter  into  the  practice  of  our  Church. 
Tlie  fourth,  which  omits  the  article  allowing 
the  striking  from  tlie  roll  of  one  who  thinks 
himself  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Church,  is 
ill  the  interest  of  peace  an.l  (mrity  and  order, 
and  sliould  by  all  means  be  retained.  There 
is  still  great  confusion  in  Articles  19,  20,  and  21 
in  the  different  uses  of  the  word  “  citation,” 
meaning  in  one  case  simply  a  subpama,  and  in 
another  “citation”  and  “longer ’’are  found 
to  disagree  upon  some  of  their  jirovisions. 
This  should  be  rewritten  for  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness.  AA'ueeleu. 

PREACHING  CHRIST. 

By  George  F.  Butler. 

Preaching  Christ  is  not  what  so  many  in  the 
pul]  lit  and  pew  take  it  to  be.  Because  the 
wor.l  Christ  is  broiiglit  in  continually,  and  the 
changes  wrung  upon  it  unweariedly  in  the  ser¬ 
mon  and  the  prayer  meeting  experiences,  is  no 
evidence  of  the  true  preacliing  of  Him  who  saiil 
“I  am  the  First  an.l  the  Last.”  He  is  also  call- 
eil  the  “  AA'or.l,”  an.l  tliis  means  the  wor.l. 
.As  His  vesture  after  His  crucifixion  was  not  to 
be  diviileil,  so  Christ  is  not  preached  without 
He  is  preacheil  as  a  wiiole,  complete  Christ. 

There  is  a  ten.lency,  because  of  the  fear  of  not 
being  consiilereil  strictly  orthoilox,  to  limit  our 
preaching  to  the  New  Testament — that  part  of 
the  Bible  wliich  treats  almo.st  entirely  of  Clirist. 
Now  wlien  I  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
secon.l  A.lani,  I  am  necessarily  brought  into 
connected  thought  witli  the  first  Adam  an.l  the 
01. 1  Testament ;  when  tlie  prie.stliood  of  Aaron 
comes  before  me  I  am  reminded  of  it  as  a  tyjio 
of  tlie  greater  priestliood  of  the  Son  of  God.  So 
tliere  can  b.'  no  ilivorce  in  a  true  jircaching  be¬ 
tween  tlie  Gill  an.l  the  New  Te.stament.  And 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle — tlie  laver  an.l 
the  altar,  tlie  gohlen  carnllestick,  an.l  the  High 
Priest  entering  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  to 
make  intercession  for  the  peojile— all  jioint  to 
tlie  Christ  of  the  New.  So  as  He  is  calle.l  the 
First  an.l  tlie  Last,  an.l  as  well  the  AV’ohd,  so 
the  whole  wor.l  is  to  be  preached  from  b.'gin- 
ning  to  end,  from  tlie  first  chaiiter  of  Genesis 
to  the  last  chapter  of  Revelation.  Otherwise  a 
complete  Christ  is  not  jircached.  AA'e  may  not 
like  the  preacliing  of  the  Law  of  the  ol.l  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  let  us  remember  that  tlie  New  tells 
us  that  the  Law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  Christ,  an.l  that  if  we  think  that  we  attain  to 
Christ  without  a  schoolmaster,  in  contempt  of 
tlie  Law,  it  is  sufficiently  suggestive  from 
Scripture  that  we  are  climbing  iqi  some  other 
way,  as  a  thief  and  a  robber. 

Rightly,  impartially,  intelligently  dividing 
tlie  ndiole  wor.l  of  truth,  giving  to  eacli  its  allot¬ 
ted  and  rightful  place,  is  the  only  way  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  tlie  Apostle’s  .leclaration  “  I  have  not 
shunned  to.leclare  unto  you  the  whole  coun.sel 
1  of  Go.l.”  Then  iinleed  will  the  trumpet  not 
i  have  an  uncertain  sound,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
I  preacher  be  “as  one  that  beateth  the  air.” 
It  may  seem  very  cold  and  hard  to  choose  one 
I  text  from  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  “  Thon 
;  shall  not  steal"  has  as  fixe.1  an.l  .lefinite  a  place 
I  in  the  Gospel  plan  as  “  This  is  a  faithful  saying 
an.l  worthy  of  all  acceptation  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.”  The 
duty  of  the  hour,  then,  is  the  preaching  of  the 
.  whole,  complete  Christ— a  manly  Christianity; 
j  that  while  we  dwell  upon  “the  peace,  good 
will  to  men,”  the  loY’e  and  brotherhood  of  the 


saints,  and  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  we  do  not  forget  that  He  who 
preached  that  sermon  also  said  “  I  came  not 
to  destroy  the  Law  but  to  fulfil — I  came  not  to 
bring  peace  but  a  sword.” 

STfie  at 


The  lovely  Easter  lilies,  that  o’er  the  .lew  and  damp 
Rise,  each  a  fair,  wise  virgin,  who  timely  trimmed  her 

lamps;  [eyes 

Their  beauty  chides  one  weeping:  their  bloom  before  our 
Sets  plain  In  notes  of  music  “  The  lust  and  loved  shall  rise.” 

Not  of  the  grave  gloom  holden,  the  forms  we  miss  and 
mourn 

In  fair  celestial  whiteness  to  homes  of  light  are  borne. 

We  too  are  [iressing  forward,  the  Easter  love  Is  ours : 

Beyond  Earth’s  transient  YVlnter,  behold  Immortal  flowers! 

Sweet  are  the  choral  anthems  in  grand  cathedrals  sung. 

And  blithe  the  silver  chiming  In  many  stt'eples  rung. 

But  sweeter  is  the  music  from  hearts  believing  iKiured, 

That  bring  the  Easter  lilies,  and  bless  the  risen  Lord. 

.  — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

MATA  S  MISSIONARY  HEN. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

‘O  “A\’’addy,”  what  sliall  I  do  with  you! 
Ei'cry  day  since  last  week  you  haven’t  done 
anything  but  stand  around.  AA’hy  don't  you 
lay  some  eggs  for  me  ?  Don’t  you  luiow  there 
are  only  ten  days  more  until  Easter  ?  ’ 

The  little  girl  who  was  speaking,  stood  in 
the  farm-yard  feeding  a  large  fat  hen,  who 
from  her  propensity  for  wa.ldling,  had  been 
nicknamed  “AA'^addy.”  Her  legs  were  very 
short,  and  she  was  indeed  a  comical  siglit  when 
she  attemiitedto  run,  and  that  was  quite  often, 
because  Mata’s  brother  Tom  had  such  a  bump 
for  the  love  of  the  ridiculous,  that  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  finding  opportunities  to  chase  that 
hen  out  of  the  garden,  or  the  back  jiiazza,  or 
off  from  the  barn  floor.  But  she  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  hen,  and  Tom  w'as  showing  her  great 
disrespect  when  he  treated  her  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

‘She’s  mistaken  her  calling,  Mata,  that 
lien  of  yours,’  said  Tom,  coming  up  just 
as  the  little  girl  finished  speaking.  ‘She’s 
a  lazy,  frivolous  good-for-nothing.  AAiiy  don’t 
you  take  her  honorable  name  away  from  lier, 
and  put  some  more  worthy  hen  in  her  place  V’ 

‘She  laid  two  eggs  last  week,’  reiilied  Mata, 

‘  and  last  year  she  lai.l  ever  so  many  eggs,  and  I 
sold  them  and  sent  tlie  money  to  the  Foreign 
Mission.  This  year  I’m  going  to  send  it  to 
Home  Missions.’ 

‘  O,  I  understand  now  why  AYaddy  refuses  to 
aid  you  :  slie  probably  prefers  the  old  object  to 
the  new’  one.  You’d  better  change  your  min. I 
and  continue  to  have  her  work  in  the  same 
field.’ 

‘No,’  said  Mata,  ‘I’m  going  to  send  some 
pretty  Easier  eggs  to  tlie  poor  chil.lren  in  New 
Y’ork,  and  Aliss  Crawfor.l  says  she  will  jiaint 
them  for  me,  ami  take  tlieni  with  hers  to  the 
Mission  Scliool.  Slie’s  got  to  lay  the  eggs  for 
that  very  luirpose,’  and  the  little  girl  cauglit 
up  the  dilatory,  delin.iuent  lien  and  went  into 
the  barn  with  licr. 

‘She’s  growing  fatter  every  day,’  said  Tom, 
as  he  followed  with  his  provender  for  the 
horses.  ‘  Tell  her  Tony  AAVller’s  idea  of  width 
and  wis.loni  keeping  pace  with  each  otlier.’ 

But  Mata  ilidn’t  believe  in  reprimanding, 
even  as  niucli  as  a  hen,  before  .m  au.lience  of 
listeners,  so  she  took  what  Tom  ilesignated 
as  the  “backslider,”  up  on  the  liay-mow, 
an.l  then  slie  sat  ilown  an.l  held  it  in  her.lap, 
and  said  ‘  AA'addy,  do  you  know  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  very  seltisli  an.l  narrow-niin.led.  AVhat 
are  you  doing  to  make  the  w’orld  liaiipier  anil 
better  because  you  are  living  in  it?  Nothing 
whatever.  I  am  asliamed  of  you.  AA'on’t  you 
please  act  better,  for  my  sake,  AA'addy  ?  I've 
always  been  very  good  to  you.  Now  I  ivant 
you  to  lay  me  an  egg  every  .lay  until  two  .lays 
before  Easter — nice,  large,  smooth,  handsome 
eggs,  too.  Miss  Crawford  will  paint  them  for 
me,  and  they’ll  bo  beautiful ;  and  ihen  she’ll 
take  them  to  the  city  anil  give  them  to  poor 
sick  little  chil.lren,  ami  tliey’ll  be  so  Inqipy, 
AA’addy— a  great  deal  happier  than  you  and  I 
will  ever  know.’ 

AA’addy  listene.l,  and  at  first  she  began  to 
scold  only  as  hens  can  scol.l,  and  she  held  her 
head  iqi  and  looked  rather  defiantly  at  her  lit¬ 
tle  mistress  in  the  hay-mow.  But  she  saw  a 
tear  in  Mata’s  eye,  and  then  she  jumped  out  of 
her  lap,  and  flew  up  on  to  tlie  higli  beam,  and 
began  to  cackle  as  loud  as  she  coiiM.  Then 
she  flew  ilown  on  to  the  barn  floor,  and  ran  out 
towanls  tlie  hennery,  and  after  stojiping  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  with  a  crowd  of  ol.l  hens  who 
were  sunning  themselves  by  the  door,  she  went 
in  anil  jumped  onto  tlie  clean  straw  nest  wliich 
Mata  hail  fixed  for  her, 

‘Your  lien  has  reformed,’ shouted  Tom,  as 
he  passed  by  the  heiinery-.loor  at  tliat  mo¬ 
ment  ;  ‘she’s  begun  already  to  men.l  her  bad 
ways.  I  think  your  Home  Alissions  will  be 
well  represented  in  the  way  of  a  good  showing 
of  freshly  laid  eggs.’ 

Mata  didn’t  like  to  be  teased,  and  Tom  knew 
it,  so  he  added  ‘  But  you  are  a  kirul-hearted, 
generous  little  sLster.  “Small  beginnings 
make  great  endings”  oftentimes,  and  I  am 
sure  you’ll  ilo  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  world 
when  you  are  a  woman.’ 

‘  But  I  want  to  .lo  a  great  deal  of  goo.l  now,’ 
said  Mata,  ‘  wliile  I  am  only  a  little  girl.’ 

‘  Do  hear  that  hen  cackle,  and  see  her  strut 
about,  an.1  all  because  she  has  only  just  done 
her  iluty,’  sai.l  the  speckled  hen  to  a  crowd  of 
listeners  two  hours  afterwards,  when  AA’a.ldy 
came  off  from  her  nest  wliere  a  large  white  egg 
was  lying.  ‘  How  she  does  blow  lier  own  trum¬ 
pet,’  another  hen  remarked,  and  two  or  tliree 
young  chickens  said  ‘  I  know  I’ll  never  act  like 
that.’  But  a  few  hours  later  those  very  liens 
were  strutting  about  and  cackling  in  the  same 
manner,  ami  tlie  young  clilckens  will  do  just 
the  same  a  few  weeks  later. 

Two  days  before  Easter,  Mata  lia.l  eight  eggs 
in  a  little  willow  basket  with  cotton  wrappeil 
arouml  them,  and  was  on  her  way  to  Miss 
Crawf.ird’s,  ami  tliat  young  lady  iialnte.l  tlieiii 
all  that  very  evening,  an.l  i>ut  a  short  text  on 
each  one,  such  as  these :  “  The  Lord  is  risen,” 
“Christ  died  ami  rose  again,”  “  He  lives  to  in¬ 
tercede  for  us,”  “  He  die.l  that  we  might  live,” 
etc.  Saturday  morning  they  were  all  safely 
packed,  with  a  number  of  others  which  Miss 
Crawford  lia.l  [irepared,  and  were  on  tlieir  way 
to  the  great  city. 

Easter  Sun.lay  she  went  to  the  Mission 
School  and  ilistribute.l  the  eggs  Mata  liad 
given  her  witli  her  own,  with  the  exception  of 
one  whicli  slie  luul  painted  for  a  [larticular  ob- 
:  ject.  It  was  mucli  hamlsomer  tlian  the  oth- 
I  ers.  It  hail  a  bunch  of  apiile-blossoms  on  it, 

I  ami  this  verse  in  very  small  but  distinct  let¬ 
ters  : 

I  Christ  is  thy  Comfort. t,  dear  chiiil, 

III  all  lliy  weary  liours  at  niglit; 

.Although  to  tliee  ’tis  darkness  now. 

Yet  He  will  sometim<.'s  make  it  liglit. 

After  the  e.xercises  of  the  Alission  Scliool 
i  were  over,  Aliss  Crawfor.l  went  down-town  to  a 
large  high  buil.ling.  Site  stepped  into  the 
I  hall  and  touched  a  bell  by  the  side  of  the  ele- 
,  vator.  Soon  she  saw  the  elevator  coming 
slowly  down,  and  when  the  man  opened  the 
.hior,  slie  said  ‘  How  is  Mary,  Mr.  Crofts?’ 

!  ‘Slie’s  HO  better.  Miss,  no  better,  but  she’s 
the  patientest  little  thing  you  ever  did  .see. 
She’ll  be  so  glad  to  see  you  once  more.  Miss 
I  Crawford.’ 

AA’hile  the  man  was  talking  tlie  elevator  kept 
*  a.scending  very  slowly;  it  .lid  not  stop  until  it 
got  away  up  to  the  highest  floor.  Then  the 


man  led  the  way  to  a  room  at  the  farther  end, 
and  when  he  opened  the  door,  the  young  lady 
saw  a  little  girl  lying  upon  a  cot  in  one  corner 
of  the  room. 

‘  Dear  little  Mary,  how  are  you  to-day  ?  ’  she 
said  very  cheerfully,  a  bright  smile  upon  her 
face. 

‘I’m  very  quiet.  Miss,  thank  you,’ and  the 
pale,  thin  face  showed  how  happy  the  sufferer 
was  because  the  young  lady  had  come  to  see 
her. 

Then  Miss  Crawford  took  the  pretty  Easter 
egg  out  of  the  box,  and  handed  it  to  the  sick 
child. 

‘O  how  lovely,’ she  said,  taking  it  into  her 
thin  hand  while  she  read  the  verse.  ‘  I  know 
He’ll  make  it  light  for  me  by-and-by.  Miss,’ 
she  said. 

Then  the  young  lady  told  her  all  about  Mata 
and  the  hen  who  was  so  naughty  at  first,  but 
who  became  sorry  for  her  conduct,  and  laid 
the  pretty  egg  for  sick  Mary,  away  off  in  the 
city. 

The  story  pleased  the  little  one,  and  she 
said  ‘  AVhat  a  funny  hen !  How  I  wish  I  could 
see  her!  I  had  some  fowls  of  my  own  at  home 
in  England,’  she  continued.  ‘  I  used  to  love  to 
feed  them.  Give  my  thanks  to  the  little  girl.’ 

Miss  Crawford  soon  bade  Mary  good-bye  and 
took  the  elevator  and  went  down  to  the  first 
floor  again. 

‘She’ll  soon  be  in  the  better  country,’  said 
the  man,  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  elevator. 

‘  Y’ou’ll  probably  not  see  her  again  in  this 
worl.l.  Miss.’ 

‘I’m  afraid  not,’  Miss  Crawford  replied. 

‘  But  she’ll  be  at  rest  with  the  Good  Shepherd,’ 
Mr.  Crofts. 

‘Yes,  I  know,  I  know,’  the  man  replie.1,  wip¬ 
ing  a  tear  on  his  coat-sleeve,  ‘  but  we’ll  miss 
her— it’s  like  having  an  angel  with  us.  Miss.’ 

AA’hen  Miss  Crawford  w’ent  to  see  Mata,  after 
her  return  home,  she  told  her  about  the  little 
sufferer  who  lived  witli  tlie  janitor  and  his 
good  wife,  away  up  in  tlie  upper  loft  of  the 
great  building,  and  who  for  two  long  years  had 
lain  so  patiently  uiion  a  bed  of  weariness  ami 
pain.  AVhen  Mata  heard  how  pleased  Mary 
was  with  the  pretty  egg  ami  the  verse  on  it, 
she  could  not  keep  away  the  tears.  After  Miss 
Crawford  went  away,  slie  took  AVa.ldy  in  her 
arms  an.l  sat  down  in  the  hay  in  the  mow,  ami 
told  the  old  hen  the  wliole  story,  an.l  then 
biirie.l  her  face  in  its  feathers  and  erie.l  as 
hard  as  see  couhl  cry.  No  hen  ever  pai.l  bet¬ 
ter  attention  to  her  business,  and  deserved  tlie 
honorable  name  of  “  The  missionary  hen  ” 
better  than  AA'iuUly  did  after  that  story  was 
told  her. 

EASTER  EGOS. 

A  little  ehiekeii,  seven  weeks  ol.l. 

Looking  at  eggs  in  crinison  an.l  gold, 

Paint. ‘ti  with  flowers  on  eitlier  si.le, 

•Anil  in  golden  letters  “  Easter-ti.le.” 

“  Ail !  ”  .sai.l  the  .‘liicken,  “  wlien  I  am  ol.l, 

I  shall  lay  «“ggs  in  crimson  anil  gohl.” 

One  gla.l  Sjiring  morning  the  church  hells  rung. 
Anil  ha[)|iv  carols  the  chil.lren  sang; 

But  by  lier  n.'st  in  a  loft  alone, 

Stooil  tlie  little  cliickeii  now’  full  grown. 

“Alas!”  she  ca.'kle.l,  in  gri'at  ilismay, 

“  I  have  lai.l  white  <*ggs  on  East.‘r-.lay.” 

A  ilainty  mai.l.'n,  .so  I  am  tolil. 

Sat  painting  eggs  in  crimson  anil  gold  ; 

She  [lainteil  flowers  on  eitlier  si.le. 

Anil  in  gol.leii  lett.u’s  ‘  Easter-ti.le.” 

“  Ah  !”  sai.l  tlie  hen,  “now  I  un.ier.stan.l, 
East(>r-eggs  must  he  fliiislie.l  off  liy  liaml.” 

— Harjier’s  Young  Pt'ople. 

JOHN  ADAMS  AND  HIS  LATIN. 

John  A. lams,  tlie  si'ciiml  Pr.'.siili'nt  of  tin* 
United  States,  used  to  r.'lato  the  following 
an.'cilot.' : 

AAdnui  I  was  a  liny,  I  ttseil  to  .study  tii.'  Latin 
grammar;  Init  it  was  .lull,  an.l  I  hate.l  it.  My 
father  was  anxious  to  send  me  to  eolleg.*,  anil 
theiT'for.'  I  stn.lie.l  the  grammar,  till  I  coulil 
lii'ar  it  no  longer;  an.l  going  to  my  father,  I 
tolil  liini  I  .lid  not  like  stnily,  ami  asked  for 
some  otlier  eniiiloymi'nt.  It  was  opjiosing  ids 
wislies,  ami  he  was  .{uii-k  in  his  answer.  “  AA’ell, 
Jolin,  if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit  you, 
you  may  try  ditidiing ;  perliaps  that  will.  *  Aly 
nu'a.low,  yon.l.'r,  ms'ils  a  ilitch,  anil  you  may 
[lilt  by  Latin,  an.l  try  tliat.” 

Tills  seenieil  a  ili'lightful  chang.*,  an.l  to  the 
nii'adow  I  w.uit.  But  I  soon  fouml  .litidiing 
liard.n’  than  Ijatin,  an.l  tlie  first  forenoon  was 
the  longi'st  I  lia.l  ever  exix'rieneiHl.  That  day 
I  ate  the  brea.l  of  lalior,  anil  right  gla.l  was  I 
w'lien  ni'ght  .’anie  on.  That  night  I  ma.le  some 
comparisons  betw.'cn  Latin  an.l  ditcliing,  but 
sai.l  not  a  word  about  it.  I  dug  next  forenoon, 
ami  wanteil  to  r.'turn  to  Latin  at  dinm'r  ;  but  it 
was  liuniiJiating,  an.l  I  could  not  do  it.  At 
night,  toil  '*onqu<‘reil  pri.le  ;  ami  thougli  it  was 
one  of  the  severest  trials  I  evi'r  hail  in  my  life, 
I  told  my  fuller, that  if  he  chose,  I  would  go 
back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glail  of  it ; 
an.l  if  I  hav(‘  since  gained  any  .listinetion,  it 
has  been  owing  to  tw’o  days’  labor  in  that  abomi¬ 
nable  iliteh. 

THE  SILVER  LINING. 

Th.Ti‘’8  never  a  .lay  so  sunny 
But  a  little  cloii.l  aiiiii'iirs; 

Th.'re's  never  a  life  so  ha[H»y 
But  has  lia.l  its  time  of  tears  ; 

Yet  the  sun  sliini’s  out  the  brighter 
AVhen  the  stormy  tenqiest  clears. 

Til. ‘re's  never  a  garilen  growing 
AA’itli  roses  in  every  plot; 

Tliere’s  nev.'r  a  lieart  .so  liardened 
But  it  has  one  teniler  sjiot : 

AA'e  liave  only  t  )  [iriim*  the  bonier 
To  tind  the  forgct-m«3-not. 

Til. ‘re’s  nev.'r  a  .  up  so  plen.sant 
But  lias  bitter  vitli  thesw.'et; 

Ther.‘’s  n.'vi-r  a  path  so  riigg.'il 
That  luj.irs  not  the  [irints  of  fi‘.*t : 

.And  w.‘  have  a  H.  lpi“r  [iromiseil 
For  the  trials  wo  may  meet. 

There's  nevi-r  a  sui  that  rises 
But  we  know  ’twdl  .s(*t  at  night; 

The  tints  that  gl.'iiin  in  tiie  morning 
.At  evening  an;  Just  as  bright  ; 

Anil  th.i  hour  tlnit  is  the  sweiU.'st 
Is  bi'tween  the  .lark  an.l  light. 

There’s  n.'ver  a  ilrearn  that’s  happy 
But  the  waking  makes  us  sail ; 

Thi‘r<“’s  never  a  <lr<‘ani  of  sorrow 
But  the  waking  inak«;s  us  ghul. 

AA’e  sliall  look  .some  day  witli  won.ler 
At  till!  troubl.'s  w.)  have  liad. 

There’s  never  a  way  so  narrow 

But  till'  entrani'c  is  iriaile  straight; 

Thi‘ri“’s  always  a  Guide  to  point  us 
To  the  “  little  wii-ket-gate  ”  ; 

.Anil  the  angels  will  1>.‘  neariT 
To  a  soul  that  is  ilo.solat.-. 

Th.'n.’s  nevi-r  a  heart  so  haughty 
But  will  somi'  .lay  bow  anil  kneel ; 

Then.-’s  never  a  hi*art  so  wounileil 
That  the  Saviour  cannot  h.‘al. 

Th<‘ri‘’s  many  a  lowly  foreh.^a.l 
That’s  bearing  the  hi.lilen  seal. 

Little  E - ,  ii  small  boy  recently  emanci¬ 

pated  from  kilts,  walk.-d  into  the  nursery  one 
morning,  and  was  quit.-  <li.sgusti‘i<  ui»on  finding 
it  luul  not  bei'ii  put  in  oril.'r  for  th.‘  .lay — .me  .if 
til.!  rub's  of  tlie  lious.'  b.'ing  tliat  110  pluytliings 
shoul.l  be  brought  out  until  the  Hweeping  was 
.lone.  He  h'ft  tlm  ro.irn  f.ir  a,  short  time,  an.l 
lin.lirig  matt.'is  mi  b.'tter  on  liLs  return,  ex- 
claimi'.l,  impatiently,  “A\’.'ll!  hasn't  this  room 

been  swe.'p.'d  y.'t?”  “  Why,  E - ,”  said  his 

ni.ither,  “.lo  y.iii  think  that  isg.io.l  grammar?  ” 
“  O  w.'ll,  th.'ii,”  sai.l  he,  “  has  it  been  sicojien  ?  ” 
— St.  Nk'h.ilas.  _ 

Several  w’e.'ks  sin.'e,  little  G.'iii.',  four  y.'urs 
ol.l,  while  travelling  in  company  wit  h  his  pa¬ 
rents,  fr.im  tlieir  old  home  in  NIainc'  to  a  ru'w 
one  in  California,  c'ciipied  at  night  with  his 
motlier  an  iqiper  b.;rth  in  the  sl*‘f‘ping-car. 
Awaking  .nice  in  tlie  middle  of  the  ’night,  his 
mother  aske.l  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was. 
“  Tourse  I  .lo,”  he  replie.1 ;  “  I’m  in  the  top- 
drawer.” — Harper’s  Drawer.” 


MEETINGS  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Pre*bylery  of  JUorrIi.  ami  Orange  will  meet 
in  lUe  Central  Church,  Orange,  N.  ,1.,  on  Tuesday,  April  14, 
at  101  .A.  M.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  moderator.  Rev.  Wm. 

F.  Whitaker,  will  preach;  also  addresses  will  be  made  on 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

B.  C.  MEGIE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  the  First 
Pri'sbyterlan  church  of  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  April  21, 
at  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  at  least  ten 
days  betore  the  meeting  to  Rev.  John  F.  Pollock,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Narrative.  A  call  will 
be  made  for  statistical  reports,  sessional  records,  collec¬ 
tions  tor  General  Assembly  and  Presbyterlal  expenses,  and^ 
reports  from  sessions  on  payment  of  pastor's  salary. 

A.  M.  WOODS,  Stated  Clerk^H 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  tM^ 
Westminster  Church,  Rochester,  on  Monday,  April  13,  at 
7  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Rochester  Presby¬ 
tery  will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rochester  on  Tuesday,  April  14. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  In  the  church 
of  Newton  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  lOJ  A.  M.  Sessional  rec¬ 
ords,  annual  statistical  reiiorts,  written  narratives  of  the 
state  of  religion,  and  assessments  on  the  churches  at  the 
riite  of  nine  cents  per  member,  will  be  called  for  from  the 
Sessions.  The  first  afternoon  of  the  meeting  will  be  given 
to  a  Presbyterlal  Institute  In  the  Interest  of  Systematic 
Beneficence.  E.  CL.ARKE  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  at  .Cohocton 
on  Tuesday,  April  21.  at  7J  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  at  10  A.  M.  and 
at  2  P.  M.  W.  A.  NILES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Port  Wayne  will  meet  at  De¬ 
catur,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  April  20.  at  7j  P.  M.  Statistical  re¬ 
ports  and  Sessional  records  will  be  called  for. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  meets  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

W.  F.  MATTHEWS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bulfalo  will  meet  In  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monilay,  April  13,  at  4  P.  M.  .Assessments  and 
statistical  rejiorta  will  be  called  for.  Narratives  must  be. 
sent  to  the  Rev.  William  F.  Faber  of  Westfield,  and  S.  S.  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Rev.  Martin  D.  Kueeland  of  Fredonla. 

WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ozark  will  meet  In  Lockwood 
Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  April  2S,  at  7.50  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  W.  B.  McElwee. 

W.  8.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  C’lairsvllle  will  meet  at  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  ’28,  at  2  P.  M. 

R.  M.  BROWN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  In  Alle¬ 
gan  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  7  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Society  will  meet  at  the  same 
place  on  Wednesday,  .April  15,  at  9  A.  M.  Delegates  of  lo¬ 
cal  societies  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  ladles 
of  Allegan.  J.  A.  R.ANNEY,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  meet  at  Nee- 
nah,  Wls.,  on  Tue.sday,  April  14,  at  7J  P.  M.  Bring  Session¬ 
al  records  and  assessments. 

HENRY  L.  BROWN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Medina  on 
Monday,  April  ’27.  at  4  P.  M.  K.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pembina  will  meet  at  Grand 
Forks,  Dak.,  on  Tuesday.  April  7.  Bring  Sessional  records, 
statistics,  and  dues.  Mall  Narrative  early  to  the  Rev.  D. 
McGregor,  Inkster,  Dak.  N.  W.  CARY’,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  lies  Aloines  will  meet  In  Charl¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  on  Tuesilay,  Ai>rll  21,  at  7J  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  ,1.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Marshail  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  at? 

P.  M.  The  retiring  Moderator  (Rev.  L.  Llttell)  will  preach 
the  opening  sermon. 

The  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  I.anslng  will  meet  l<i  the  same  church  on 
Wednesday,  April  l.j,  at  10  A.  M. 

E.  VAN  DER  HART,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  meet  at 
Milford,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  .April  14lh,  at  11  A.  M.  Assess¬ 
ments  and  Sessional  records  required.  Narratives  to  Rev. 
W.  L.  Cunningham.  Hamilton  Square,  by  April  1.  Statis¬ 
tical  reports  to  Stated  Clerk  by  Aimll  8. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chester  will  meet  at  West  Ches¬ 
ter  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  11  A.  M. 

JAMES  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  will  meet  In  the  House 
of  Hope  Church,  St.  Paul,  on  Tuesday,  A|)rll  ’21,  at  74  P.  M. 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Freeport  will  meet  In  Winne¬ 
bago  iis  a  Theological  Institute  on  Monday,  April  13,  at  7^ 

P.  M.,  and  in  regular  session  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesiiay, 
■April  14,  15.  Narratives  of  churches  will  l>e  sent  to  Rev. 
.Arthur  S.  Hoyt  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  Presbirtery. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Stx'lely  will  meet  at 
tlie  same  place  April  ir>lh,  at  9J  A.  M.;  and  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  on  .April  14,  at  2  P.  M. 

J.  M.  LINN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alfiiiroe  meets  at  Tecumsch  on 
Tuesday,  Ai>rll  14,  at  7J  P.  M.  Written  Narratives  ex|sjct- 
ed.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  meets  there  the  next 
day.  W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iona  will  meet  at  Morning  Sun 
on  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  71  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  meet  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  April  13,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIR’N  ES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  In  the  Lake- 
street  church,  Elmira,  on  Monday,  April  '20,  at  7  p.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubniiue  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Jesup,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  7 
P.  M.  W.  O.  RUS’l’ON,  suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Illonmonth  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church  of  Freehold  on  Tuesday,  Al'rll  14,  at  lOJ  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Uenesee  V’aiiey  will  meet  at 
Frankllnville,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  13,  at  7  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same 
place  on  Tuesday,  Al'rll  14,  at  2  P.  M. 

F.  W.  FISHER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presl»ytery  of  Lackiiwnnna  will  meet  in  the 
First  ITesbylcrlan  Cliurch  of  Wllkesbarre  on  Monday,  April 
’20,  at  7J  P.  M.  Excursion  tickets  on  the  Ix'hlgh  Valley 
railroad.  Members  paying  full  fare  to  AVIlkesbarre  on  the 
Delaware,  Ijickawanna  and  Western  railroa<l  return  at 
one-third  the  usual  fare  upon  certificate  of  Stated  Clerk. 

P.  H.  BROOKS,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Weiisborongh  will  meet  In 
Wellsborough  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  21  P.  M. 

A.  C.  SHAW,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  flinnha  will  meet  at  Tekamah, 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  21.  S«i88lon  Records,  as¬ 
sessments,  sUitlstli'S,  and  written  reports  will  be  due. 

J.  A.  MOOD,  Statetl  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Milford, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  7J  P.  M.  Bring  statistical 
reports  and  assessments.  J.  M.  GELSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbus  on  Tuesday,  April 
14,  at  74  1>.  M. 

The  A’Vonian’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  will  hold  Its  tenth  annual  meeting  In  the  same  place 
on  Wednesday,  April  16,  at  9  A.  M. 

WILLIAM  E.  MOORE,  Sta.ed  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  meet  In 
the  Assembly’s  Church,  Washington  City,  on  Tuesday, 
April  7,  at  7J  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Logans]:  irt  will  meet  at  Val¬ 
paraiso  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  7J  .  M. 

The  Isidles  Presbyterlal  Mlsslona  y  Society  will  meet  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

JOHN  B.  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMERY,  Suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Gardner, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Ai>rll  14,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional  Records 
and  Presbyterlal  assessments  re(iulred. 

WILLIAM  N.  PAGE,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  I'tira  will  meet  In  Oneida  on 
Monday,  April  13,  at  74  P.  M. 

DANA  W.  BIGELOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Couneii  Bluffs  will  meet  In 
Oreeiiflehl,  lo'x’a,  on  Thursday,  April  111,  at  7)  P.  M. 

The  Ladles’  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet  In 
the  same  i»lnce  on  Friday,  April  17,  at  10  A.  M. 

SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  CTeveland  will  meet  In  the 
Euclld-aveiiue  Presbyterian  Church.  Cleveland,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Al'rll  14,  at  7J  P.  M.  S<'sslonal  Records,  Statistical  Re- 
I'oris.  ami  written  Narratives  of  thesUiteof  religion  In  each 
church,  are  to  t>e  presented,  and  the  annual  assessment 
paid.  Written  reis'rts  are  also  to  bo  made  by  each  of  the 
Standing  Committees  on  the  benevolent  work  of  the  year. 

E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  April 
14  at  74  P.  ,M.  The  assessment  to  be  paid  Is  seven  cents 
percaplui.  BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  St.  Louis 
on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  7J  P.  M. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  In  Cort¬ 
land  on  Tuesday,  April  21.  at  7J  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meyt 
at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  Alirll  ’22,  at  10  A.  M.  an<l|^ 
P.  M.  Addresses  from  Home  and  Foreign  nilsslonariel^B 
Delegates  from  all  the  churches  are  invited.  M 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk.  # 

The  Presbytery  of  frawforilsvlile  will  meet  at 
Frankfort,  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  at  7  P.  M, 

The  Woman’s  Mission  Society  meets  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  Hillsboro,  on 
Tuesday,  April  7th,  at  IJ  P.  M.  Written  narratives  requir¬ 
ed,  with  sUitlstlc-Bl  reports. 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  the  Second 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Tue.sday,  April  14th,  at  3  P.  M. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Newark,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Ai>rll  13th,  at  7  P.  M. 

Tlie  Roman’s  Missionary  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning, 
Ajirll  14tb.  H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  meet  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  on  Monday, 
Ai>ril  13,  at  luj  A.  M.  EDWIN  R.  DAVIS,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  In  the  Park 
Central  Churcli,  Syracuse,  on  Monday,  April  13,  at  7J  P.  M. 

A.  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  Suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  In  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indlanaisdln  on  'Tuesilaf, 
Al'rll  7,  at  7J  p.  .M.  J.  R.  MITCHELL,  Stateil  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Bryan, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  74  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Uenesee  will  meet  In  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  13,  at  7  P.  M.  Church  records  and 
assessments  will  t>e  called  for;  and  a  week  In  a<lvanoe  of 
the  meeting  a  written  Narrative  from  each  church  should 
be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  W.  Totheroh  of  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

J.  E  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Krie  will  meet  at  Warren,  Pa., 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April  14,  and  will  bo  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Oliver  of  Tldloute.  Sessional  Rec¬ 
ords,  statistical  reports,  re|sirts  of  pastoral  settlements, 
and  Commissioners’  Fund  (amounting  to  eight  cents  per 
communicant)  will  tie  called  for.  Narratives  may  be  sent 
to  Rev.  J.  N.  Fleming  of  Jamestown,  Pa.,  ten  days  before 
Reeling. 

’^'he  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Erie  will  hold  Its  decennial  meeting  at  the  same 
'  time  ami  place,  and  the  popular  missionary  meeting  on 
I  the  evening  of  April  15th  will  be  addressed  by  ReT.  A.  T. 

I  Plers<m,  D.D.,  of  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  J.  U.  EATUN,  suited  Clerk. 
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iPamtUB  Stgartiwntt. 

ABOUT  PEAS. 


Early  peas  are  a  special  luxury,  and  hence 
the  following  suggestions  of  the  American  Agri- 
.  culturist  are  timely : 

The  sweet,  wrinkled  peas  are  not  as  hardy  as 
H^he  smooth  varieties.  The  same  is  true  of  sweet 
^  com  ;  the  extra  early  kinds  are  not  as  sweet  as 
the  later  varieties  ;  but,  like  the  peas,  they  are 
very  good  until  we  get  something  better.  The 
small,  hardy  varieties  of  peas,  like  the  Early 
Kent,  will  stand  rough  treatment.  They  can  be 
sown  the  moment  the  frost  is  out  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  after  they  are  up,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
that  they  are  seriously  injured  by  frost.  A 
wann,  sandy  soil  is  desirable,  with  a  southern 
exposure,  and  if  on  the  eastern  or  southern  side 
of  a  wall  or  board  fence  or  builtling,  so  much 
the  better.  The  soil  can  hardly  l^e  too  rich.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  spade  line,  light,  sandy  land  deep 
for  early  peas.  The  surface  soil,  which  has  been 
expose<l  to  the  sun  is  many  degrees  warmer 
than  the  soil  below,  which  hiis  only  just  thawed. 

The  later  varieties,  planted  when  the  soil  is 
dry  and  warm,  can  be  covered  with  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  live  inches  of  soil,  deeper  or  shal¬ 
lower  as  the  soil  is  heavy  or  light ;  but  the  small, 
early  peas  should  rarely  be  eoverwl  over  two 
inches  deep,  and  if  the  soil  is  wet  mid  cold,  an 
inch  is  sufficient  As  soon  as  the  peas  appear, 
draw  some  earth  up  to  the  row  with  a  hoe  or 
rake,  and  if  the  soil  is  dr>’  and  light,  half  an  inch 
or  so  of  soil  may  be  pulled  between  or  over  the 
peas.  If  the  soil  is  moist  and  heavy,  it  may  be 
well  to  scatter  a  little  stable  manure  on  the  side 
and  on  the  top  of  the  row.  A  board  placed  edge¬ 
wise  on  the  north  side  of  the  row  will  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Another  method  of  hastening  early  peas  is  to 
soak  them  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  then  mix  them  with  moss  or  light  sand 
and  keep  them  warm  and  moist  until  they 
sprout.  Then  sow’  them  in  the  ordinary  way — 
using  plenty  of  seed.  We  have  sown  them 
when  sprouted  an  inch  long,  but  it  is  better,  if 
the  weather  is  not  suitable,  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  peas  in  the  house  by  placing  them  in  a 
cellar  or  other  cold  place.  If  the  land  is  rich, 
thick  planting  is  desirable,  as  it  favor's  early 
maturity.  We  make  the  row  thrt'e  or  four 
inches  wide  and  deep,  and  sow  the  peas  in  the 
rows,  for  their  whole  width,  almost  as  thick  as 
they  wdll  lie  without  touching  each  other. 

THE  BEE-KEEPERS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Delegates  of  nearly  all  the  apiarian  societit's 
of  the  United  States  and  Canatla  and  of  Cuba, 
recently  met  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  main  Exposition  building,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  an  intmnational  i)ee-keeper8’ 
association.  The  attendance  was  (piite  large, 
representing  nearly  50,000  colonies  of  be«'s.  Mr. 
S.  C.  Boylston  of  South  ('arolina  wtis  tem|M)rari- 
ly  placed  in  the  chair.  He  set  forth  the  obj<vt 
of  the  convention.  Subsequently  Dr.  .1.  P.  H. 
Brown  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  elected  permanent 
President,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Newman  of  Chicago, 
permanent  Secretary.  President  Brown  thank*  ‘d 
the  convention  for  the  honor,  and  then  called  for 
farther  nominations.  ^Ir.  Paul  L.  Viallon  Wiis 
elected  Treasurer,  \’ice-i)resid*mt8  were  el*H’ted 
from  several  States.  Kcprcsfuitiitives  from  lo¬ 
cal  bee-keeping  a.ssociations  next  presented  their 
credentials. 

The  fiist  paper  read  (according  to  the  re[)ort 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer)  was  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit  of 
Belmont,  Canada,  on  “  The  Honey  Product  of 
Canada.”  He  referred  generally  to  the  bloom 
and  honey  process  of  the  Dominion,  showing  the 
time  of  bloom  of  the  chief  hoiu>y  proilucing 
plants,  the  principal  being  white  clover,  bass¬ 
wood,  and  above  all  “Canada  thistles.”  He 
pointed  out  that  the  honey  reso»irc*s  of  Canada 
were  (juite  large,  and  clainn^tl  that  th*‘  exhibit 
made  last  year  at  the  Toronto  Annual  Industri¬ 
al  Exhibition,  had  far  cxc-etMltHl  any  prt'vious 
honey  exhibit  on  this  Continent.  He  contendinl 
that  the  Northern  Province  of  Manitoba  would 
become  a  gn'at  honey  producing  countrj’. 

During  the  interesting  discussion  that  follow¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Sei*retarj’  Newman  took  exce{)tion  hi 
Mr.  Pettit’s  statement  regarding  Manitoba,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  Winter’s  were  too  long  and  the 
flora  too  scarce  for  that  province  ever  to  make 
the  production  of  honey  ver>’  profitable. 

The  Secretar  y  then,  in  the  absence  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  read  a  paper  on  “  Ihwcs  of  BtH‘s,  or  Whi*'h 
Rar-e  of  Bet's  is  Best  for  American  Apiarists,” 
written  by  Mr. . Tarot'S  Hetldenof  D(»wagiac,  Mich. 

Mr.  Hedden  dividt'tl  all  ract*s  of  bt'cs  ustxl  in 
this  coirntry  into  two  010881*8 — the  brown  and 
yellow  bt'cs — of  which  he  believed  the  Italian  and 
German  represt  nt  the  best  of  the  two  classes. 
Each  of  these  had  certain  jioints  of  superiority, 
one  over  the  other,  and  aftt'r  naming  these  in 
detail,  Mr.  Hedden  statt'd  his  conviction  that  the 
greater  weight  of  superiority  lay  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  bees.  He  contiriu**tl :  “  When  swarming, 
these  bees  alight  sooner  and  with  rnor**  cer  tain¬ 
ty  thjm  the  Italians  ;  a  swarm  hivt's  imu**  r'cad- 
ily  ;  they  can  be  driven  more  t'asily,  heeding  the 
admonitions  of  the  smoker  more  promptly,  etc. 

During  the  discussion  that  ensued,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  opinions  was  strongly  antagor.istic  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Ht'dden  and  in  favor  of  the 
utilization  ctf  the  Italian  bee. 

The  stvond  discussion  on  the  following  day 
was  attended  by  aboirt  150  deU*gaU*s,  women  as 
well  as  men,  from  different  Stat*'s.  Th**  first 
birsiness  was  the  reading  f>f  honey  reports  from 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  California,  and  Tenrn's- 
see,  giving  the  time  of  bloom  an* I  many  inter¬ 
esting  details  r*'gardingthe  hom-y  crops  of  those 
States,  showing  also  that  in  th**s*'  B*H'tions  the 
production  of  honey  thrives  ex<*ellently. 

The  first  papt'r  was  on  the  “  Pr*'v*'nti*in  of 
Swarming,”  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Dernere**  of  (diris- 
tiansburg,  Ky.  The  rentier  gave  a  *U'8cription 
in  detail  of  his  rnethtxi  of  dealing  with  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  swarming,  which  lay  principally  in  the  use 
of  virgin  queens.  This  would  prevent  th«*  build¬ 
ing  of  queen  et'lls,  and  thus  as  he  argu*Hl,  also 
prevent  swarming,  bei'ause  bet's  only  swarmed 
when  they  had  .a  qu*'en  to  swarm  with. 

Mr.  BltxJsoe  ot  Minnesota  did  not  agrt'e  with 
Mr.  Derneree.  He  *li<l  not  believe  in  intrt>duc- 
ing  virgin  quet'irs  ;  it  was  fraught  with  *lungt'r 
and  trxiuble  to  the  bees.  Mr.  W.  P.  Viallon, 
Louisiana,  advised  clippmg  of  the  queen’s  wings. 

C.  F.  Mirth,  Ohio,  prevents  swanning  by  ex¬ 
cluding  all  drones.  Bt'cs  would  not  swarm  if 
there  were  no  drones.  All  his  combs  are  built 
by  workers  exclusively.  C.  P.  Dadant,  Illinois, 
smd  the  cause  of  swarrnhig  lay  in  the  «*xeess  of 
^  dront's.  The  excess  should  be  disposed  of,  and 
'  their  place  ttlleil  with  a  worker’s  comb  fountla- 
tion.  Mr.  Viallon  said  the  swanning  commenc¬ 
ed  when  the  flow  of  honey  ceased. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Kinsey,  Louisiana,  remarked  that 
bees  would  swarm  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio,  said  that  everj-  en¬ 
deavor  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  first 
swar-m. 

Mr.  Wallace  of  Cana<ia,  said  in  his  section  of 
the  country  the  case  was  reversed.  In  Canada 
they  had  swarming  only  when  the  flow  of  hon¬ 
ey  commenced. 

PROFITABLE  POTATO  GROWING. 

The  following  suggi'stions  of  experience  we 
dip  from  an  exchange :  Plough  the  lan*l  in  the 
Spring  about  six  inches  deep,  cover  with  green 
stable  manure  <ir  bamyartl  manure  an*l  then 
harrow  imtil  mellow.  Mark  with  a  jilough  three 
feet  apart,  then  cross  with  a  marker  the  same 
distanc*'.  Cut  rnt'dium  sizi'd  potatoes  length¬ 
wise,  put  one  piece  in  hill  and  cover  quite  deep. 
When  they  show  t*"  or  three  leaves,  go  between 
the  rowrs  with  a  shovel  plough,  and  if  some  are 
covereil  with  dirt  they  will  come  <iut  all  right. 
A  few  days  after  this  cross  the  piece  ag^in  with 
the  shovel  plough.  This  is  repeated  at  intervals 
until  the  potatoes  bliissom,  when  all  work  should 
be  8toppt*d,  and  they  should  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselvt's  until  ready  to  dig. 

In  many  sections  last  year  the  potato-beetle 
did  no  injury  and  the  use  of  Paris-green  was 
not  necessarj'.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  lo¬ 
calities  the  parasib's  which  prey  on  the  bet'tle 
in  its  various  stages  will  kwp  it  in  check,  so  that 
potatoes  may  begro\yi  as  cheaply  and  safely  as 
ever  before. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Beets,  spinach,  onions,  parsnips  an*l  round 
peas  may  be  sown  very  early,  as  a  slight  frost 
will  not  injure  them. 

To  have  a  hot-bed  needs  a  good  deal  of  care 
and  attention,  and  nobody  should  attempt  it 
unless  they  are  willing  to  give  the  time  and  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Luther  statue  for  the  old  Thuringian  city 
of  Nordhausen,  by  Prof.  Schuler,  at  Berlin,  is 
completed.  It  will  crown  a  high  pt'destal  in  the 
midst  of  a  magnilreent  fountain. 

Fowls  should  never  be  frightened.  The  best 
way  to  make  a  hen  unprofitable  is  to  have  her 
chased  about  by  a  dog.  Be  gentle  to  them.  It 
pays  to  keep  them  tame. 

Gov.  Patterson  has  designated  April  Hi  as 
Arbor  Day  in  Pennsylvania.  He  urg**8  upon  the 
people  the  impor-taiiee  of  the  systematic  encour¬ 
agement  of  tree  planting. 

The  red  Dub-h  cabbage  variety  does  not  grow 
large,  but  it  makes  a  very  hard,  solid  head.  A 
few  plants  should  be  m  every  collection  for  use 
in  pickling.  It  is  an  excellent  keeping  variety, 
and  it  is  a  goo*l  plan  to  put  some  in  pits  for 
late  use  in  the  Spring. 

The  It  ilian  papers  rep<iri;  the  suicide  of  the 
aged  Joseph  Mekitti,  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  of  the  “  personal  conductors  ”  of  stran¬ 
gers  in  Rome.  He  threw  himself  from  a  high 
wall  on  the  ^lonte  Pincio.  The  d**aiih  of  foreign 
visitors  in  Rome  the  past  Winter  kept  him  un¬ 
employed.  He  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Australians  have  discarded  the  horse-bit,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  carriage,  consisting  of  a 
steel  band  placed  over  the  front  bone  of  the 
horse’s  nose,  to  which  apiiliance  th**  reins  are 
attached.  It  is  claim*'d  for  this  substitute  for 
the  bit,  that  it  givts  complete  control  over  the 
horse,  without  inflicting  the  least  iliscornfort  or 
tortur**. 

Fre**zing  plants  an*l  tre**s  *lo*s  not  injure 
them — it  is  thesiulden  thawing.  If  I  ha*i  a  l)ox 
of  plants  frozen  I  wouhl  place  them  where  they 
would  thaw  as  slowly  as  possibl**,  burying  on 
the  north  side  of  a  barn  or  anything  that  pre¬ 
vents  exp* 'sure  an*l  sudden  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Earth  seems  to  have  a  p*‘culiar  fa*'ulty 
to  withdraw  frost  safely.  If  thawed  in  *ipen  air, 
death  will  follow. 

A  sph'irdid  gohh'n  eagle  had  been  hovt'r-ing 
over  the  nor  thern  half  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks.  It  was  about  Osborne 
for  8ev*'ral  <lays,  and  Queen  Victoria,  observing 
it  from  the  terrace,  gave  strict  or*lers  that  it 
should  n*>t  be  mol*‘st*'d,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  killed.  The  bird  went  away 
to  the  *'astward,  and  was  shot,  near  Ryd**,  by 
some  mischievous  idiot. 

The  hunting  <lagg*'r  which  behmged  to  Col. 
.Tames  Bowi*',  and  wliich  has  served  as  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  all  subse*iuent  bowie-knives,  has  b**en 
8*'nt  for  *'xhibition  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  for- 
miilable  doubl**-edged  weapon,  with  a  horn  han¬ 
dle  and  a  curve*l  bla*le  fift***'n  in*'h**s  long  and 
an  incli  and  a  *|uarter  wi*le  at  th*>  hilt.  Like  Dr. 
(Tuillotin,  Col.  Bowie  unwittingly  gave  his  name 
to  an  inv*‘ntion  that  has  *'arned  for  it.s*'lf  a  ra¬ 
ther  unfortunat*'  ri'putation. 

Few  fruit  grower's  are  awar**  *if  the  p*>ssil)ili- 
ties  of  goo*l  *'ultur'*‘.  If  you  would  grow  pi'ize 
fruit  for  exhibition  this  s*'ason,  first,  see  that  the 
soil  is  r  ich  an<l  th*'  tr*‘*'8  ami  plants  put  in  the 
b(*st  pos.sible  ('omlition.  Thin  the  fruit  one-half 
or  more.  Sec  that  n*)  two  apples  or  I'cai’s  touch 
each  other-.  Fight  the  inse*‘ts.  Will  it  pay? 
No,  not  in  m*>n«'y;  but  in  learning  th**  *'ff*'*'ts  of 
thinning,  goo*l  I'ulture  and  Ciir*'ful  attention,  you 
will  be  profitctl. 

Horns  ar*'  not  par-ticularly  *»rnaniental  to 
cows,  and  <ift*'n  bcc*)me  positively  dangerous  on 
bulls.  While  we  an*  waiting  the  slow  pr’o*'*’ss 
of  “  breeding  off”  horns,  it  may  b*'  w*’ll  t<i  know 
that  horns  may  b*'  easily  and  with  little  pain 
removed  when  the  animal  is  y*)ung.  As  soon  as 
th**  horns  become  promim'nt  under  th**  skin, 
raise  the  flap  of  the  skin  with  a  sharp  knife  ami 
remove  the  emiiry**  horn  which  will  be  found 
beneath.  A  littl*'  tar  (ivertlu*  slight  wouml  will 
proti'ct  it  fr  om  th**  air.  and  it  will  soon  ht'al. 

Much  *lifficulty  is  often  exp*'rienced  by  farm¬ 
er's  in  making  cuttings  of  grape  ami  other 
w*>od  wh«*n  I'lante*!  in  good  soil  in  th*'  Spring. 
The  trouble  jiartly  arises  from  the  fa*'t  that  air 
is  much  warmer  than  the  soil,  whii'h  starts  th** 
bud  bt'for*'  ro*it  action  comnien*'cs.  If  cuttings 
are  pla*****!  with  th*'ir  base  «*nds  in  dry  soil  in  th*' 
c*'Uar’  bottom  thebas**  will  callous  ami  be  r*'atly 
to  emit  roots  as  soon  as  jilanti'd.  Mar  k**t  gar- 
(U'n*'rs  make  I'verj’  cutting  live  by  furnisliing 
b*'ttonr  lii'at,  which  simply  m*'ans  ke*'ping  th** 
soil  in  which  tin*  cutting  is  {ilant***!  warmer  than 
the  bud,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

In  the  matter  of  s***'<l  c*>i'n, — 1.  Kiln*lri***l  sc*'*!, 
or  se*'d  <lri*'d  at  a  temj>erature  of  thirty  (h'gret's, 
perhaps  more,  is  pref*'rable  to  s*-***!  from  th** 
bin.  '2.  That  every  farmer  can  afford  to  *'X*'r- 
cise  the  ulimist  *'are  to  avoid  selecting  rnohly 
s*'e*l,  or  8*'*h1  from  a  mohly  lot  of  *'or  n.  J.  That 
compacting  th**  soil  over  th**  s*'*'*l  as  plant***!,  it 
b*'ing  pr*'suin«'*l  that  th**  s*'ilis  in  a  tit  condition 
for  planting,  will  be  foun*l  to  **om}><'nsat*'  in 
part  f*)r  inferior  <iuality  of  s*****!.  ami  with  the 
best  8*'*'d  oft*'n  will,  umh'r  cer  tain  conditi*ins  of 
soil  an*l  climat**.  b**c*>m*'  an  imp*irtant  fai-tor 
toward  *)btaining  the  full  staml  which  accom¬ 
panies  maximum  crops. 

Says  a  Washingt*>n  l*'tt*'r  to  th**  Bo.ston  Tiriv- 
eller  :  Umler  Attorn*'y-G**n*-ral  Br**wst**r  it  was 
customary  for  many  of  the  ofticials  ami  **l*'r'ks 
in  th**  Department  of  .Tustic**  to  wor  k  on  Sun¬ 
days,  **l(*aring  uj>  matter.  Last  Sunday  .\ttor- 
n**y-tien**ral  Garlan*!  «*ame  to  th**  *>ffice,  ami 
was  surpris***!  to  s***' *iuit**  a  for****  ot  his  **l*‘rks 
at  work,  the  same  as  on  w*‘**k  ilays.  Heat  once 
order***!  them  h*>m**,  iui*l  sai*l  that  s<i  hmg  as  h** 
was  at  the  h**a*l  *if  that  D**partm**nt  *>f  .lusti****. 
the  <ifii**e  would  be  op*>n  for  the  transaction  of 
l)usin**s8  on  wt‘**k  days,  but  must  ami  shouhl  b** 
**1*)8***1  on  the  Sabbath. 

News  has  be*‘n  receiv***!  in  Vienna  c*)n****rning 
the  last  jourtu'y  *>f  di8c*)very  of  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth.  His  ex**ursion.  it  app**ar8,  hust***!  ltH)*lays. 
He  t'Xplort'd  the  **a.stern  *lcscit  track  betw****n 
the  Nile  ami  the  R*‘*l  S**a  to  an  exti'trt  i>f  ],.5l)0 
kilometr**8.  He  inten*i8  to  *lt*termiite  the  geoh'g- 
i**al  formation  *)f  that  t**riit*'ry,  and  to  make  a 
8pe**ial  map  *>f  it.  Am*>ng  other  places  he  visit***! 
the  celebrat***!  M*»unt  t’lanvianus  (Djt'bel  Fate- 
reh),  where  gr  anite  (iuarri**s  have  I'xist***!  sin**e 
the  time  of  Trajan  ami  Ha*lr'iair,  and  he  made  a 
new  plan  *>f  this  hicality,  which  will  assist  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  th**  Pharaohs 
built  and  kept  in  rt'pair  their  gr*‘at  pris*ins  in  the 
niirlst  of  the  *l*isert. 

Pr*>f.  J.  M.  Laflin,  the  athl**t**,  *l**vot*'<l  his  r**- 
rnarks  *'ntir**ly  to  the  *‘vil  of  cigarett**  sm*)king, 
which  he  saiti  was  ruining  the  pn'sent  g*‘nera- 
tion.  In  Prof.  Laflin  sai*l  only  1,()(K),(X)0 

**igar**tt**8  were  sold  in  the  Unite*  1  Statt's  ;  last 
yt*ar  l,5tH).()00,tMT0  wt're  mn*le  an<l  sold.  M**88cn- 
ger  boys  ami  8ch*iolboys  smoke  cigar**tt*‘8,  an*l 
eveiTi'  bit  of  the  oil  of  nicotine  in  the  «*igarette 
the  young  man  who  8mok(*s  it  inhak's.  The 
*>ile*l  papt'r  in  which  th**  cigar**ttc  is  rolle*l 
is  ten  tim**s  worse  than  the  nk*otim*.  Pr  of.  Laf¬ 
lin  saiil  that  the  increase  of  cigart'tte  smoking 
among  briys  was  due  in  a  gr**at  m**asur  e  to  the 
fault  of  par'**nt8,  who  do  not  r**prove  th**ir  sons 
f*)r  smoking.  He  thought  that  a  law  shouhl  be 
pasHt**l  imposing  a  fine  fif  $10ii  on  every  person 
selling  cigar’i'ttt's  to  a  boy,  and  proviflmg  that 
om'-half  the  tine  sh*)uld  go  to  the  inf*inncr. 

The  R*'v.  Dr.  Wild.  k'**turing  r*****‘ntly  in  To- 
ront<i,  of  Canatla’s  pmsperity,  said  :  From  1H40 
to  1880  the  United  States  inert'ase*!  in  |>oi»ulati*>n 
three-fokl,  while  Cana<la  in**rea8**d  live-fold. 
There  was  rnor**  pnisperity  and  1**88  poverty 
th(*re  than  anywh**r**  else  in  the  workl.  The  im¬ 
ports  and  expiTts  of  the  States  amount***!  Li  833 
per  capita,  while  those*>f  Canada  were  .S40.  The 
tonnag**  of  the  Dominion  was  ‘2-7th  p**r  i-ajiita, 
while  that  of  theUnit***!  Stat**s  was  l-13th.  The 
taxatkui  of  the  United  States  was  86.13  per 
head,  of  which  S1.20  was  for  State  purposes. 
In  Canada  there  was  no  State  tax,  and  the 
amount  colkx*te*l  by  the  Dominion  was  ;?4.7H 
per  head.  He  *li*l  n*»t  think  people  w*>ul*l  want 
annexation  if  they  knew  that.  In  Canada  the 
national  *lebt  was  for  gr**at  public  works,  im¬ 
provements.  etc.,while  in  m<  >8t  other  c*  >untrif*8  the 
*l**bt  was  for  war.  He  spoke  in  s**athing  terms 
of  those  who  for  political  purpos**s  *le**ri*‘*l  the 
couritrj'  and  injure*!  its  crtnlit.  The  S<.*ott  Act, 
which  practi**ally  enfor***'8  t*‘mperance.  has  be**n 
a*lopted  in  over  sixty  counties  in  the  Dominion. 


Out  of  955  samples  of  French  wines  recentlj' 
analj-zed  only  ninety-five  were  fountl  to  be  gen¬ 
uine,  the  ri'St  being  more  or  less  adulterated 
with  unwholesome  drugs. 

The  London  Spor-tsman  of  F**b.  11,  contained 
the  following  adver'tisement :  “  Wanted — A  cul¬ 
tured  gentleman,  capable  of  milking  goats.  A 
university  man  preferred.  Applications,  with 
t**stimonial8  as  to  proficiency,  to  be  addressed,” 
etc. 

The  newest  rose  is  the  “  William  Francis  Ben¬ 
nett,”  pro*luce«l  in  Englan*!.  It  is  sai*l  to  be  of 
as  brilliant  a  erirns*)n  color  as  the  Ja*'(iueminot, 
the  shape  of  a  nephetos,  the  size  of  a  Marechal 
Neil,  an*l  the  fragrance  of  La  France.  It  is  verj* 
prolific. 

The  London  Tablet  says  in  the  year  1868  the 
number  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  British  army  was 
55,583  or  308  per  1,000.  By  steady  gradations 
that  numbt'r  fell  in  ten  years  to  39,T21,  or  '219 
per  1,000,  and  last  yt'ar  it  ha*l  fallen  to  31,694,  or 
186  per  1,000.  Tht*se  flgurt*8  app**ar  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  official  reports. 

The  Hon.  John  A.  Martin,  Governor  of  Kansas, 
*lesignat*'s  April  *2  as  Arbor  Day.  He  says  “  the 
State  which  the  pi*)n*.*ers  found  treek'ss  ”  and  a 
<lesert,  now  bears  upon  its  fertile  bosom  “  rnor*' 
than  twenty  millions  of  fruit  tr*'i*s,  and  more  than 
two  hun*lre*l  thousan*!  acres  of  fort'st  trees,  all 
planted  by  our  ow7r  people.”  An*l  aikls  :  “  That 
there  has  be**n  an  in**r**ase  in  the  rainfall  in 
in  Kansas  is  fully  pr*)V('d  by  the  statistics  of 
our  okk'st  met**or’*'logists.” 

Prof.  E.  J.  Phelps  is  (pioted  as  saying  in  a  re¬ 
cent  kx'ture  to  one  of  his  class**s  :  “  I  shall  haz- 
ar*l  one  remark  on  the  subje**t  of  divorce  that 
will  n*it  be  generally  accepted.  So  long  as  di¬ 
vorce  is  alk'wed  by  law,  it  is  a  matter  that  **an 
n*'ver  be  adequat**ly  regulate*!.  The  only  way 
is  to  ab*)lish  it.  Cases  may  refiuir  e  a  k'giil  sep¬ 
aration.  I  refer  to  th**  divorce  that  allows  the 
partk's  to  r**-marry.  No  divor****  is  allowed  in 
South  Carolina  nor  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
M**n  can  g**t  al*>ng  without  it.” 

A  stu*k'nt,  undt'rgoing  examination  in  the 
jiriiH'iples  *if  m*H*hani**s,  was  asketl  “Why  will 
n*it  a  pin  stan*!  on  its  point  ?  ”  He  retui  ri***!  the 
billowing  answer :  In  tin*  first  pla****  a  point  is 
*k*fined  by  Eu**lid  as  that  whi**h  hath  no  parts 
an*l  n<i  magnitiule,  an*l  how  can  a  pin  stan*l  *in 
that  which  hath  no  pai-ts  and  no  magnitiule  ? 
In  tin*  s****on*l  place,  a  pin  will  not  stainl  on  its 
lu'ad,  much  k*ss,  therefore,  will  it  stain!  on  its 
p<iint.  Thii’dly  and  lastly,  it  will  if  you  stick  it 
in  hard  enough.” 

The  King  of  Poi'tugal  has  conf**ri  ***l  the  honor 
of  Cavalliero  *lo  Christo  on  Mr.  .Alan  Danvers, 
**ngine**r  arnl  manag**r  to  the  Edison  Gowi*r-Bt*ll 
Tek'phone  Company  at  Lisbon.  Mr.  Danvers 
has  r*****‘ivi**l  this  distiin-tion  in  conseqin*n**e  of 
the  following  interi'sting  **ir**unistanc**s  ;  Some 
little  tinn*  ag<i  the  King  of  Portugal  was  pr**vent- 
ed  att**n*ling  the  first  performance  of  the  op**ra 
“  Lauriana,”  through  the  death  of  the  Princess 
of  Saxony  ;  an*l  neith**r  the  King  nor  the  other 
member’s  of  the  r*>yal  family  wouhl  have  h**ur*l 
anything  of  the  opera  ha*l  not  Mr.  Danvers  come 
to  the  ri'scue  and  suggested  that  he  should  t*'l- 
ephone  the  oi'cra  from  tin*  hous**  to  the  .Ajinla 
Palac**.  The  King,  *l**light*'d  at  the  proposal, 
immt'diati'ly  a***iui**sc***l.  The  result  prove*l 
most  satisfactory,  as  both  the  musi**  ainl  the 
w*»r*i8  are  statcil  to  have  been  perf****tly  *listin- 
guishable,  ami  the  King  shows  his  appre<*iation 
of  the  fa**t  by  conferring  this  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  Mr.  Danvers. 


As  pHEi'.vR.vTroN,  mental,  for  the  anticipate*! 
visit  of  tin*  **hok*r’a  this  Hummer,  w**  advise  all 
p**rsons  t*i  t**st  tln'ir  own  pow*‘r8  *)f  will  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  l*‘s8**t’  bo*lily  ailments  in  every-day  life 
by  chct*rfuln*'ss  *if  sjiir’its,  en<*rgy  of  purpos**, 
and  k**eping  liusy  in  the  best  things.  In  the 
Alienist  ainl  Neurologist  Dr'.  Hught's  gives  a 
curious  instance  of  tin*  beni'llcial  effects  which 
brain  t*xcit**nn*nt  may  8<>m*'tim*'s  have  in  war<l- 
ing  off  dis*‘as**.  He  says  that  timing  the  week 
of  the  great  St.  Louis  fin*  in  1849,  the  ravages 
of  chok'ia,  which  up  to  that  **vent  had  r**a**he*l 
a  mor-tality  of  over  200  a  day  out  *'f  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  .50.000,  almost  entirely  ****as**d,  so  stimu¬ 
lating  ainl  invigorating  was  tin*  excitement  of 
that  week  to  the  brains  arnl  in*rv*'iis  systems  of 
tin*  p***>ple,  ainl  the  psychical  exaltation  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  suihh'ii  necessity  thrown  ui'on 
s*)  many  biisiinss  nn*n  for  n'pairing  tin*  sinhh'ii 
•  lamag**  and  r***'st{iblishing  th**ir  abruptly  inter¬ 
rupt***!  busini'ss. 

Bonnets  and  Nei  iialoia. — C'an  there  b**a  **on- 
nectioii  b*'tw*>*‘n  bonni'ts  ainl  n**uralgia?  Some 
physicians  so  claim,  ainl  th**re  is  plausibility  in 
the  tln'ory  that  la*li**s  do  not  suffi**i*‘ntly  **ovcr 
tln'ir  h**a*is  in  our  trying  Winter  climat** ;  tln-ir 
bonn**ts  ar**  mer**  ai>ologi**8  for  an  h*)n<'.st  *‘**v**r- 
ing,  and  th**ir  hats  an*  *'*iiially  obj****tionable. 
Tin*  ladk'S  may  try  to  attribut**  th**ir  n**uralgic 
pains  t*i  other  causi's— *l*inn*stic  worry,  futile 
**n*lcav*u’M  to  (H**»nomiz**,  anxiety  about  th**ir 
daiight**r.s’  futun* ;  but  tin*  *lo<*t*)r’s  sugg**sti*>n 
may  **ov**r  tin*  **tus** ;  it  is  the  bonn**t.  \V**  maj' 
kirmulatc  tin*  matt*‘r  arithm*'ti**ally  :  as  a  ball- 
*lr*‘s.s  is  to  pin'umonia,  so  is  tin*  bonn**t  to  n*‘u- 
ralgia.  Of  **ours**  it  will  b**  claimed  that  neural¬ 
gia  was  not  unkn*)wn  to  our  gr**at-grandmoth**rs, 
who  wor**fur-liin*il  poke  bonnets  cov*‘ring  h*'a*l, 
n**ck.an*l  shoulik'i's  aliimst ;  but  those  w**redif- 
f**r**nt  *lay.s,  ainl  such  argument  is  b*'gging  the 
*pn*stion. — J**wish  M*‘ss**ng*'r. 

The  Danoer  oFth*iAUETTE  Smokino  had  an  il¬ 
lustration  tin*  oth**r  *lay  in  Washington,  wh**r** 
an  appar*‘ntly  w**ll  boy  di**d  almost  instantly, 
fri'in  aortk*  r*‘gurgitation,  cans***!  by  ik*pr*‘ssi*)n 
*if  tin*  h**art’s  a**tion — all  *lu**  to cigan'tt**  smok¬ 
ing.  H**r**upon  tin*  Christian  at  Work  says : 
l*robably,  if  the  averag**  young  man  w*‘r**  off**!  ***! 
81,666  a  year  for  t**n  y('>ars  of  his  lif**— 816,666 
in  all — In*  wouhl  r**fus*‘ the  off**r  <in  ****on*imi** 
r**asons  aloin*,  apart  from  moral  <*onsi*l**rati<inH, 
<l**i*ming  a  year  of  Ilf**  w*>rth  more  than  81,666. 
Yet  what  the  y*iung  man  wouhl  r**fuse  to  .s*'ll  to 
anotln*!'  he  v*)luntarily  throws  away,  and  not 
only  without  s**euring  lin  ***piivah*nt,  but  In*  pays 
a  big  pric**  for  tin*  privik'ge  of  sciuand**ring.  In 
jilain  English  this  nn'ans  that  in  very  many 
**us**s  **igar**tte  sm*ik**rs  shorten  tln'ir  liv**s,  *  ly¬ 
ing  from  t**n  to  fifte**n  y**ars  sooni'r  than  tlu'y 
would  if  they  did  not  abs*)rb  the  *h*a*lly  <*mpy- 
r**umatical  oil  of  th**  **igar**tt**.  Not  only  so, 
but  tin*  int**lk*ctual  powers  b»*c*)me  weak**n*‘*l — 
this  is  found  to  b**  the  <*a.se  with  the  will-power 
and  tin*  imagination — till,  ten  or  fift**en  y<*ars  b**- 
f*>re  his  tinn*.  it  may  be  ev**n  earlier,  the  y*iung 
man  go**8  when*  tln-n*  is  no  cigarette  smoking, 
his  lih*  work  not  half  *lone.  This  may  b**  con- 
si*h*r**d  a  strong  way  of  putting  tin*  matt**r,  but 
it  is  the  truth,  an*l  we  an*  a*lvis**d  sonn*  of  tin* 
lif*‘  insuraiic**  **onipani**8  are  rwasting  their 
tables,  anil  that  tht*y  r****ognize  tin*  evil  as  form¬ 
ing  an  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  life 
insurance.  This  all  b**ing  so,  it  would  si'em  as  if 
the  matter  shouhl  have  the  att**ntion  of  the 
small  boy  who  smokes,  an*l  not  his  att**ntion 
alone,  but  that  of  the  f****iile-nun*le*l  par**nt,  too, 
who  so  far  ilisreganls  his  duty  as  to  allow  the 
small  boy  to  ilo  exactly  ac**ording  tohi8sw**et, 
we  mean  liis  nieotinized,  will. 

Sefentige  aniy  SSseful. 

ITxm-RE  OK  THE  Br.\IN  NOT  FaTAL.— It  IIS***1 
to  be  thought  that  the  k'ast  puncture  of  tin* 
bruin  must  result  in  irnmeiliate  ileath,  but  many 
*•118**8  of  lat**  years,  with  the  help  of  advanc***! 
surgical  s*'ieiu*e,  have  shown  this  belief  to  Ik* 
untenabk*.  The  latest  i-ase  of  this  natun*  is  d**- 
.HcrilH'd  in  the  .\meri*-an  Journal  of  Mt*<ii<*al  H**i- 
«‘nce.  .A  youth  of  eighte**n,  whilst  firing  a  gun, 
hail  tin*  brea**h-pin  of  the  weapon  ilriven  into  his 
bruin.  For  the  moment  he  was  remlereil  ins**n- 
sible,  but  aft**rwar*ls  was  able  to  walk  home, 
when  the  foreign  boily  (weighing  nearly  an  ounce 
anil  a  half),  tog**ther  with  frugnu'nts  of  born*  and 
of  a  felt  hat,  wen*  reiiiov***!  by  a  surgeon.  The 
pati**nt  re**overe*l,  anil  does  not  se<-m  to  be  in 
any  way  the  worse  foj  the  accident. 

Proteition  .against  Earthqi'akfs. — The  re¬ 
cent  **arth<piake  i*alamiti*'8  in  Hjiain  have  again 
broached  the  subj**ct  of  prote**ti<in  against  such 
**atastroplu*s  by  proper  pre**autions  in  building- 
**onstruction.  Mr.  Brunton,  who  has  hail  much 
experi**nce  as  engine*‘r  in  charg**  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  lighthouses  *>n  the  coast  of  Japan, 
IK'ints  out  the  mistake  of  lightn**s8  of  construc¬ 
tion,  arnl  *•0080*11101^  loss  of  strength.  Quoting 
Mr.  Malh^t’s  *•*•lebrat♦**l  history  of  the  great  N**- 
apolitan  eartlniuake  of  1857,  he  shows  that  that 


authority  is  of  the  same  opinion :  “  Where  the 
masonry  was  of  the  best  class,  and  such  as 
would  be  so  re**ognize*l  in  England,  the  build¬ 
ing  thus  ‘constructed  stood  uninjureil  in  the 
midst  of  chaotic  ruin.”  A  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this  is  put  forward.  The  Cam¬ 
panile  of  Atena,  a  siiuare  tower  ninety  feet  high 
and  twenty-two  feet  siiuare  at  the  base,  remain¬ 
ed  erect  and  without  a  single  fissure,  while  the 
buildings  round  about  it  were  levelled  with  the 
groimd. 

The  Brightest  Stars.— Failing  slightly  west 
of  south  early  in  the  evenings  of  April,  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  observing  the  stars  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  beautiful  constellation  Orion,  about 
half-way  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  The 
two  brightest  stars  in  Orion  are  Beti'lguese,  high¬ 
est  up  to  the  left,  of  a  reddish  color  ;  and  Rigel, 
a  white  star  low  down  at  the  right.  Miilway 
between  these  two,  are  threi*  in  a  line  forming 
Orion’s  belt,  which  point  in  a  northwesterly  di¬ 
rection  about  22  deg.  to  Aldebaran.  the  bright¬ 
est  star  in  Taurus,  and  in  the  opposite  ilirection 
about  the  same  distaiu^e  to  Sirius  (the  Di>g- 
star),  the  brightest  in  the  heavens. 
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DRESSES,  FEATHERS, LACES,  GLOVES, 

DYED  and  CLEANSED. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 


since  1844  celebrai*x1  for  superiority  over  otber^ 
are  made  only  of  I'lirest  Hell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
TIn.l  Rotary  Moiinliiics.  warranted  satfstactory. 
For  Prices, Circulars.  .Ce..  aililress  Kaltiuore  Beci. 
FoCM'aY,  J.  UEUtkXTKK  A  KUXS.  Kaltimore,  Md. 


A  line  through  the  sturs  iu  the  belt  me _ 

3  deg.,  formiiig  a  good  starulardof  measurement 
for  asoeitaining  the  distance  between  stars  or 
other  heavenly  bodies.  AVe  **an  thus  see  that 
the  Moon  appears  to  cover  m*>re  spac**  in  the 
sky  than  she  really  iloes  ;  as,  were  she  to  pass 
between  two  of  these  stars,  her  diameter  woukl 
subtend  but  about  one-third  the  angle  separat¬ 
ing  them. 

The  three  faint  stars  below  the  belt,  form  Ori¬ 
on’s  sword  ;  a  pers*in  with  good  eyesight  will 
notice  that  the  middle  one  of  these  three  lias  a 
hazy  appearanee,  i^aused  by  the  light  of  the 
“great  nebula  of  Grion.”  With  tek*8copk*  ai*l 
Ave  see  a  dark  opening  in  this  bright  nebula  in 
which  this  ill-dt'fiiied  star  is  locateil.  If  we 
point  a  small  telescope  at  this  star,  we  see  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  four  stars  very  close  togi-ther,  and 
large  telescopi  s  reveal  six. 

There  are  hunilreds  of  instances  in  tlie  h**av- 
ens  where  powerful  ti'lesoopes  show  two  stars, 
when  but  one  appears  as  set'll  with  the  nakeil 
eye  or  a  small  telescope.  Quite  a  number  of 
these  “  doublt's  ”  are  known  to  revolve  around 
their  eornmon  center  of  grarity,  and  ar  e  calle*l 
binary  systems,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
not  known  to  be  other  than  optically  double. 
Sirius  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
binary  class,  making  a  revolution  in  about  fifty 
years  ;  its  eompanion  is  visible  only  in  the  lar  g¬ 
est  telescopes,  as  it  is  very  faint,  and  now  less 
than  eight  sec'oiuls  from  Sirius  ;  this  distance 
will  diminish  for  several  years  to  i*ome,  until 
but  about  two  seconds  will  separate  them. — .A. 
C.  P.  in  Sidereal  Messenger. 

Long  Stiifly  and  Experiment 

Endetl  in  the  tliseovery  oi  Parker's  Hair  Balsam.  Stops 
the  hair  from  falling  out.  Restores  tlie  color.  50e. 


wOO-CAi^SEI 

mK( 

f  LevvjvndoJ 

l7*fCMP*.g'W 


aSUCCESSORS-IN  BELLS -TO  THE 

iLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
CATALOGUE  ISOO  TESTIMONIALS 
Ti^CINCINNATl  BELLFOUNDRYco 

^^CHURCH.SCHOOL.riRE  ALARMAC. 


Lewando’s  French  Dye  House, 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

LIST  STSrSTT  FREE. 


A) lie  I  LOANS 

KEAI,  KSTATK 
in  .UINNKSOTA4  worth  threr  times 

the  loan.  1  I  Ti'urM*  busineaa  in  this  city. 
First-claea  references.  Send  for  circular. 


JEWETTS 


Established  35  Years. 

lATgest  Refrigerator 
•Works  in  tlie 
World. 

EO  SIZES  AHO  STYLES 

Sold  by  first-class  Deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

The  internal  construo 
tion  of  our  Ketrigem. 
tors  is  our  own,  andtho 
subject  of  patents ;  con¬ 
sequently,  not  available 
to  other  manufacturcra 
A  Itt-page  book  of  testi¬ 
monials  free  to  all  on 
application. 

John  C.  Jewett  Si  Sons, 

'  RerrALO,  N.  Y. 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y, 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memcrial  STAINED  6LASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  lor  liand  Ixiok  by  mail. 


IHfDINGEE&CONARDCO’S 

•  BEAUTIFUL.  EVEK-BI.OO.mN«  o 


NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  N*iw  York. 
Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Ri'iil  Fjttate  In  Iho  rapidly  growing  city  of  Mlnne- 
atK'lls,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  fiayable 
In  New  York  F.xchango.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  M  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  bond. 

For  full  ixirtlculars,  addrese 
EEECTVS  A.  PRATT,  ROBF.RT  D.  COSE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  65  Liberty  Street, 

Mluuoupolls,  Minn.  New  Y'ork  City. 


gnr  rent  Specialty  is  growi^  and  distributing 
OSEH— we  deliver  strong  Pot  IMants.  suitable  for 
imiiif'liale  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Piwt  OHicee. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  v'>«r  all  lalwled.  for 

Sl|  18for82;  35foriSd«  lOBforSlii.  Also 

0THERVARIETIE$9a^&inF0RS1 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  New  Ciiiide*  76  pp 
elegantly  illus.  and  chooee  from  over  of  Ml  tinest  Rorta 
AddreHa.tTllE  DINGEE  Sr  (  ONAKDmCO.f 
Rose  Growers,  WeHt  C^roYe*  I'liester  Co.y  Pa« 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED 
Fine  French  China  and  Best  Porcelain  at  Low  Prices. 


Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sots,  100  I'leces .  til  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces . 22  00 

Gold  band  China  Tea  Sets,  41  pieces,  $8.50 ;  white .  7  50 

Richly  Decorate<l  China  Tea  Sots,  44  i.ieces . 12  00 

Decorated  Chamber  Sets,  10  pieces,  $4 ;  white .  3  00 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  all  colors  and  designs .  20  00 

Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lamps,  etc .  5  00 

ALSO  ALL.  HOUSE  FURMSIIIA'O  GOODS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  ou  api'Il- 
catlon.  Estimates  and  iuforniatlou  luruished.  • 

C.  I..  HADLEY,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 
Orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer  free  of 
charge,  ^nt  C.  O.  D. ;  or  ou  receipt  ot  P.  O.  Mouoy  Order. 


Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CG 

BiCAJIf  BUS/lif£SS  IN  1870.  INCOBPORATi 

Capital,  $750,000 


o/  A  ■■■■■■■  Security  3  to 
jT  Iml  k  I  6  times  loan. 

I  INTEREST 
e  8/  ■  "  ■  semi-annual. 

|30th  ycai'uf  reaidenee.and  litb  uf  business. 
No  investor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  ....sts  of 
foreclosure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take 


Payments  of  Interest  Prompt  as  Oovernmsnt 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  j  Coupons  payable  at 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgagee  negotiated  from  May  1874,  to  May  1884f  8,762, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $5,580,350 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  $1,778,600 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  _  -  -  $1,048,500 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  $2,822,100 

Number  of  Investor*  In  these  mortcasss  1473  1  some  of  them  havs  had 
14  years  experience  with  us ;  each  one  can  testify  that  all  our  repreaenta- 
tlons  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  may  not  see  this  adrertissment  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forms,  and  testimonials,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address, 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager,  243  Broadway. 


ed  with  Bright's  Disease  eif  the  Kidneys,  or  with  a  (iouty  Dia¬ 
thesis.  The  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory," 

Dr.  Austin  Flint, in  his  "Dractice  of  Medicine,"  under  the  head 
ot  Bright’s  Disease,  says  *•  Symido'ma  referable  to  the  .\ercous 
System  are  among  the  most  important  of  those  belonging  to  the 
clinieal  history  ot  the  disease." 

.\galn  he  says  "  Coma  and  Cnnrutsio 
ot  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  .Vf 
our  in  a  pretty  large  proiiortlon  of 
forerunners  of  a  fatal  termination." 

It  Is  evident  then  that  Dr.  Hammond  attests  the  efllcaey 
of  the  Water  In  the  most  formidable  presentations  of  Bright's 
Disease. 

Water  In  eases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  Isittles. 

S.»  per  ease  at  the  Springs. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADINfi  DRl'tiGISTS. 

Springs  pamjihlet  sent  to  any  address. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRI.VGS,  VIRGINIA. 


rous  System.  They  de¬ 
bases.  and  are  generally 


Every  Premium  t.,r  Long 
Keeping  Butter,  L*>t  B.  Class  1. 
was  awanled  to  butter  made  by  the 
Cooley  Proeess.  .\lao  First  Pre¬ 
mium  for  Sejit.  or  Oct.  Butter,  Class 
2, ami  the  First  Premium  for  Print 
Butter.  Remember  the  COOLEY 
has  a  Putentetl  Proeess.  Others 
Imitate  eonstruetlon,  hut  eannot  use 
the  process. 

VKUMO.NT  FARM  M  il  HI\K  <  O.. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


YO  EXAf4GF.KATIO!\. 

“  For  fifteen  years  I  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  catarrh.  It  caused 
severe  pain  In  my  head,  contin¬ 
ual  dropping  Into  iny  throat, 
and  an  unpleasant  hrealli.  My 
sense  of  smell  was  much  Im¬ 
paired.  By  a  thorough  use  for 
six  months  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm 
I  have  entirely  overcome  th.’se 
troubles.” — ,1.  B.  Case,  St.  Denis 
Hotel,  New  York  city. 

CREAM  BALM 

has  gained  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion.  displacing  all  other  i>repa- 
ratlons.  A  particle  Is  apidled  In 
to  each  nostril :  no  pain  :  agree¬ 
able  to  use.  Pric<i  ."iO  cents  by 
mall  or  at  Druggists.  Send  for 
circular. 

EL7  BSCS.,  Onsgitts,  Ovtge,  !T.  7. 


C^^rrH 

fHAYFEVER®y 


,  Mary  Anderson  writes: ' 

I  am  delighted  with 
your  Coraline  Corset.  It 
IS  perfect  in  fit  and  ele¬ 
gant  in  design  and  work¬ 
manship. 


1  .A  hapi)y.  Joyous  childhood  Is 
^assured  by  the  use  of  Ridge’s 
^Fooil,  unless  the  system  Is  full 
,of  disease  Inherited  from  the 
''parent.  Dr.  L.  Mllllken  says: 

Throe  months  after  a  niece  of 
fmlne  was  taken  from  a  con- 
|sumptlve  mother’s  breast  It  was 
jreturned  to  Its  home  a  i>lnmp, 
rosy-cheeked  child."  Put  up  In 
.four  sizes— .35c.  and  upwards. 


Coraline  is  not  Hemp,  Jute,  Tampico,  or  Mexican  Grass. 

Coraline  is  used  in  no  goods  except  those  sold  by  Warner  Brothers. 

The  genuine  Coralilie  is  superior  to  whalebone,  and  gives  honest  value  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Imitations  are  a  fraud  and  dear  at  any  price. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  merchants.  Frice  from  $1.00  up. 

WARNER  BROTHERS, 

35S  BBOADUVAY,  New  York.  141  Sc  I4S  WABASH  AYE.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SHAVING. 
Theltnuint  TinkeeSoap. 

Has  never  l>een 
equaled  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  perma- 
neure  of  its  lather. 

Especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  Ain. 
Standsl'd  forquality 
in  the  U.  8.  Navy. 
Has  l>een  counter¬ 
feited  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitations. 


GENUINE  ^ 

I  YANKEE  SOAP/ 

I  kCANCHCSTER  CONN. 

'  WILLlAMSdBROTHERS 

c  CHCMISTSANO  APSnCrMIfS,  . 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Tr  ai  Safnpl*  for  12  Cents. 
THE  J.  U.  WILLIAMS  Ci>.«  Glmtonburr,  Cu:  Tt. 
Fnrmtrlj  William*  A  Bao*.,  Mabcbcstcr,  lt>40. 


th  s  moment  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  ttie  most  ddhals 
or  child  can  do  ttie  work.  Hade  of  Qalvanlzed  Iron,  nd 
only  Washer  In  the  world  that  has  the  Robber  Baods  oo  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  Injury  to  clattK 

AGENTS  WANTED  Agents’  sampleT^S.bO.  '*  Abw'th? 

brated  KEYNTONE  WRING  ER8  at  Hanufactnren’  lowed  pSe 
Circulars  free.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Addrae  ERIE  WANllER  CO.,  Erie,  fh. 


GRATEFtTL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  €0€0A. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
carelul  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
CiK-oa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  he  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundre<ls  of  subtle  mala<lles  are  flr>atlng  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  ••scai-e 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeidng  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  In 
half  is'und  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus ; 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopatbir  Chemists, 

London,  Englnnd. 


SEED  Warranted  to  Crow, 


or  order  refilled  gratis.  I  hare  lOld  vegetsoie  aiiu  newer 
seed  tu  over  a  million  farmers  and  gartleners  In  tbs 
^-United  States,  perhaps  seme  are  your  iieighl<urs,  if  so  ask 
them  whether  they  are  reliable.  .Ur.  Thoiifls  Henshall  of 
Troy,  Kansas,  writes  me:  •’F'g  1(  years  I  have  dealt  with 
you.  I  have  lived  in  Iowa,  Mis.souri,  Colorado,  and  Kan- 
sas,  and  no  matter  what  the  soil  or  rlimale.  the  result 
^  wss  siwavs  the  same,  to  wit raliflosaly  hoaasi 
yssd  good.”  This  IS  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  sell.  Tlie 

rHuliliard  and  Marblehead  Mnuash,  Marblehead 
Corn,  .Marblehead  Calibages,  (Ihio  Potato,  Kriipso 
Beet.  are  Koni**  of  thf*  which  1  wa«  th**  orifciiiBTin* 

trcKliicer.  A  Fair  with  in  premiunis.  See  my  caUlogue.free  all. 

'jA.YfEN  J.  H.  GHEGORV,(SeMtGrowtr),Mtrblehead.  Mrm 


CBWOgvS' 
.  SEED  , 


8 


etirtent  lEtients. 


PKRSOIIAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Montana  ranks  second  to  Texas  in  the  amount  of 
its  grazing  lands,  having  somewhat  over  70,000 
acres.  Arizona  ranks  as  the  third. 

Gov.  Bobinson  of  Massachusetts  has  signed  the 
bill  which  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  between  11  P. 
M.  and  6  A.  M.,  except  by  licensed  inn-holders  to 
registered  guests. 

The  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Canning  Company  of  Chica¬ 
go  has  received  cable  orders  from  the  British  War 
Department  for  canned  beef  for  the  use  of  the 
British  army,  amounting  to  4,000,000  pounds. 

The  Woman’s  National  Indian  Association  al¬ 
ready  has  thirty-eight  auxiliaries,  twenty-seven 
having  the  rank  of  State  Associations.  There  is 
room  for  more,  that  woman’s  influence  may  do  its 
part  in  this  wholesome  work. 

The  Niagara  Park  Bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  by 
the  majority  of  eighty-four  to  twenty-four.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  are  confldent  it  will  become 
a  law,  perhaps  with  some  amendments  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

A  resolution  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Ne¬ 
vada  Legislature  unanimously,  urging  the  Nevada 
Eepresentatives  in  Congress  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
at  the  reservations  in  that  State  for  the  education 
of  the  Indian  children. 

The  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Bulletin  says  that  the 
Winter  of  a  century  ago  was  just  as  bad  as  the  one 
which  still  holds  on.  On  April  Ist,  1785,  the  snow 
was  three  feet  deep  in  Haverhill,  and  was  .so  hard 
that  it  was  used  for  skating  up  to  the  15th,  and 
even  afterward  bore  up  cattle.  People  crossed  the 
Merrimac  on  the  ice  on  the  13th. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Bapids,  has  recentl}'  recreiv- 
ed  from  T.  M.  Sinclair  A  Co.,  (who  have  in  the  past 
made  many  generous  gifts  to  the  College)  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  the  chemical  apparatus,  and  Mr. 
George  Horridge  of  Vinton,  has  made  a  generous 
donation  to  purchase  books  for  the  library.  A 
number  of  the  young  men  of  this  College  have  the 
ministry  in  view. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  has  informed  the  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco  that  she  will  dee<l  an  art 
gallery  and  her  splendid  collection  of  paintings  to 
the  city,  provided  the  people  raise  a  fund  of  $100,- 
000  in  four  months  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gal¬ 
lery.  The  re<iuired  amount  will  be  (luickly  sub¬ 
scribed.  Mrs.  Crocker's  gift  is  valued  at  half  a 
million  dollars. 

The  Fakir  of  Ava,  so  called,  famous  as  a  perform¬ 
ing  necromancer  some  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  re¬ 
tired  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  name  is  Isaac 
Hughes,  and  he  has  been  explaining  how  he  adver¬ 
tised  himself  and  achieved  his  tricks.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  borrowed  at  Nashville,  Term.,  the  bonnet 
of  the  widow  of  James  K.  Polk,  who  was  in  the 
audience,  tore  it  to  piwes  before  her  eyes,  and  then 
returned  it  whole,  shooting  it  out  of  a  conjurer’s 
gun.  He  had  caused  a  complete  copy  of  Mrs.  Polk’s 
bonnet  to  be  made  by  a  milliner  in  town  after  see¬ 
ing  the  original  in  the  street  one  day,  and  had  de¬ 
pended  on  Mrs.  Polk’s  coming  to  his  entertain¬ 
ment.  That  cheat  establi.shed  his  reputation  in 
the  South. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Philadelphia  was  the  big¬ 
gest  city  on  the  continent ;  it  had  then  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  43,000,  which  was  0000  ahead  of  New  York. 
It  was  not  until  1810  that  Gotham  had  taken  a  de¬ 
cided  load  of  all  comimtitors,  and  then  there  were 
only  eleven  cities  with  populations  exceeding  8000. 
In  1880  we  had  286  cities,  with  an  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  of  11,318,547.  In  comparison  with  cities  of 
other  countries,  Loudon  leads  the  world,  with  a 
population  of  3,816,000  in  1884,  having  doubled  in 
the  last  forty  yejvrs ;  Paris  is  second,  with  1,988,- 
000;  Canton  third,  with  1,500,000;  and  New  York 
fourth,  with  1,207,000.  But  if  New  York  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  centre  of  a  groat  urban  imputation,  with 
united  social  and  economic  interests,  the  country 
in  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  its  City  Hall,  including 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  etc.,  contains  a  population 
larger  than  that  of  Paris,  and  destined  before  many 
decades  to  rival  that  of  London. 

We  acknowledg«!  an  invitation  to  attend  the  third 
annual  commencement  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nui»es  connecUKi  with  the  Bor hester  (Uty  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  which  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fii-st 
PresbyU^rian  Church  on  the  evening  of  Mandi  26. 
There  was  line  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
after  prayer  by  Eev.  C.  W.  Cushing,  D.D.,  and  an 
address  by  John  W.  Whitbock,  M.D.,  essays  were 
read  by  menibers  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
following  named  compose  the  class :  Mi.ss  Mary  B. 
Bullard,  Miss  Carlena  Muller,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L. 
Spencer,  Miss  Margaret  L.  Foulds,  Miss  Dora  M. 
Hull,  Miss  Frances  E.  Thorne,  and  Miss  Mary  B. 
Thome.  H.  H.  Langworthy,  M.D.,  pnisented  the 
diplomas,  and  the  beiunliction  by  Bev.  C.  J.  Bald¬ 
win  concluded  the  exercises  of  the  interesting  oc¬ 
casion.  Some  who  read  this  notice  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Lady  Managers  are  the  following  name<l :  Mrs.  M. 
Strong,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Perkins,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Matthews, 
and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Smith. 

President  Cleveland  has  made  tiominations  as 
follows ; 

To  be  Envoys  Ext  niordinary  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
fmtentiary  of  the  UniUni  States:  Alexander  It. 
Lawton  of  Georgia,  to  Bussia ;  Anthony  M.  Keiley 
of  Virginia,  to  Italy ;  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  of  North 
Carolina,  to  Brazil. 

To  be  Ministers  Eesiilent  of  the  ITniUHi  States; 
Isaac  Bell,  jr.  (brother-in-law  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett),  to  the  Net herlan<ls ;  Bufus  Magee  of  In¬ 
diana,  to  Swe<len  and  Nonvay;  Gimrgc  W.  Merrill 
of  Nevada,  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

To  be  Ministers  Bi^sidcmt  and  Consuls  General 
of  the  ITiiited  States  ;  Basmus  B.  Anderson  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  Denmark ;  Edward  P.  C.  Lewis  of  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.,  to  Portugal. 

To  be  Consuls  (}enenil  of  the  Uidted  States: 
Thomas  M.  Waller  of  Connecticut,  at  London ; 
Frederick  Baine  of  Maryland,  at  Berlin  ;  Edmund 
Jussen  (brother-in-law  of  Carl  Schurz)  of  Illinois, 
at  Vienna. 

To  be  Con.suls  of  the  Uniteil  States :  A.  H.  Gross 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  Athens:  E.  P.  Howell  of 
Georgia,  at  Manchester. 

To  be  Special  Fiscal  Agents  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  :  Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.  of  London. 

To  l>e  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury :  Ah'xander 
McCue  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  be  Commissioner  of  Bailroads :  Joseph  E. 
JohnstoM  of  Virginia. 

To  be  A[>pnuser :  Lewds  McMullen  of  New  York, 
in  the  District  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York. 

The  Hon.  John  M.  Foster,  our  able  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  has  been  re<iueste<l  to 
remain  there  for  the  present,  as  better  (piaiified  to 
negotiate  the  pending  Spanish  Treuty  than  any 
possible  succes.sor  could  be. 

The  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  has  l>een  nominated  and  eou- 
firnuHl  as  our  Miiuster  to  Turkey,  succeeding  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace.  H<‘  is  about  sixty  years  old,  a  son 
of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Brown  I’nivcrsity,  a  man  of 
unlimited  experience  in  Congress  and  all  around 
the  world. 

Secretaiy  Lamar  .says  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Clark,  who  efied  a  few  days  ago :  “  He  was  the 
noblest  young  man  I  ever  knew;  and  if  his  life 
had  been  spared,  his  usefulnes.s  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  would  have  elicitetl  the  admiration  of  the 
country.  His  death  has  bwn  the  greatest  shock 
of  my  life.”  Ex-Oongressman  Muldrow  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  succeeds  Mr.  Clark.  He  is  a  friend  of  ilr. 
Lamar,  and  a  well-equipptd  lawyer. 

To  the  Alabama  delegation  w  ho  calltHl  on  him 
for  .special  <-ousideration  of  applications.  President 
Cleveland  said  “  That  is  all  very  well,  save  that 
vou  seem  to  have  forgotton  the  Civil  Service  rules. 
I  am  having  them  printed,  and  shall  take  pleasure 
in  sending  you  each  a  copy.” 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  WORSHIP  BILL  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Not  alone  in  New  York  is  this  subject  agitated, 
but  in  Philadelphia  a  demand  has  just  been  made 
upon  the  managers  of  the  city  House  of  Correction, 
asking  that  “  the  use  of  the  chapel  be  granted  at  a 
convenient  hour  on  Sunday,  say  8  or  9  A.  M.,  in 
which  the  Holy  Sacriflee  of  the  Mass  could  be  said 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  at  which  the  Catholic  in¬ 
mates  could  attend.”  In  enforcing  the  demand 
the  State  Constitution  is  quoted  Art.  9,  Sec.  3: 
“All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to 
worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience.  No  human  authority  can  in 
any  case  whatever  control  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  no  preference  shall  ever 
be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishments  or 
modes  of  worship.” 

The  Managers  are  reminded  that  they  have  “no 
authority  to  compel  the  Catholics  committed  to 
their  charge  in  the  House  of  Correction  to  attend 
any  form  of  worship  other  than  their  own  choos¬ 
ing,  or  to  punish  them  for  not  so  attending.”  The 
Managers  are  also  reminded  that  Archbishop 
Wood  made  a  similar  demand  in  1879,  which  was 
refused,  as  was  another  request  tendered  last  year. 

The  Board  of  Managers  ordered  a  similar  reply 
to  that  made  in  the  two  former  cases,  to  be  sent  at 
this  time,  as  follows : 

“Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication,  I 
would  respectfully  say  that  the  Board  has  careful¬ 
ly  considered  the  matter,  and  arc  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  grant  permission  to 
have  religious  services  of  a  special  and  distinctive 
character,  and  that  the  present  good  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  House  would  suffer  from  these  piece¬ 
meal  services  of  the  inmates.  In  view  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  moral  standing  of  the  inmates  of  the 
House,  the  Board  does  not  believe  the  scruples  of 
any  man’s  conscience  can  be  very  much  disturbed, 
even  in  a  compulsoiy  attendance  upon  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  are  now  held*  in  the  chapel  of  the  House, 
which  are  purposely  made  as  devoid  of  denomina¬ 
tional  character  as  possible.  Different  portions  of 
the  House  cannot  be  set  apart  for  distinct  rituals 
and  the  services  of  the  various  denominations  of 
Chri.stians. 

“The  Board  has  no  doubt  that  the  good  order, 
the  discipline  of  the  House,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
inmates  are  greatly  promoted  by  these  general  ser¬ 
vices  at  fixed  times,  at  which  all  the  inmates  are 
obliged  to  attend.  At  these  general  services,  at 
fixed  hours  on  certain  days,  any  person,  whether 
he  be  layman,  minister,  or  priest,  irrespective  of 
his  peculiar  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  is  welcome,  and  an  opportunity  will  (it  is 
the  present  rule)  be  given  as  far  as  possible  to 
each,  to  teach,  to  exhort,  and  to  labor  to  inculcate 
in  the  inmates  a  sense  of  their  depravity,  moral 
responsibility,  and  the  necessity  of  their  spiritual 
regeneration. 

“  Detailed  arrangements  have  been  ma<le  for 
those  who  desire  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  con¬ 
fessional.  Our  male  and  female  hospiUils  are  open 
to  all  who  desire  to  visit  th(>m  to  attend  the  sick 
and  dying.  The  chapel  is  likewise  open  to  all  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  who  desire  to  offer  spiritual  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation  to  the  living  at  certain  hours 
of  certain  days.” 

The  practice  and  requirement  of  the  Institution 
has  been  for  all  the  inmates  to  attend  an  “  unde¬ 
nominational  or  unsectarian  ”  .service  in  the  Insti¬ 
tution  every  Sunday.  This  service  consists  of  sing¬ 
ing  one  or  more  hymns,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  good  moral  instruction  on  tcmiperance  or  .some 
other  subject.  The  service  is  conducted  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  cler- 
gj’man,  not  in  charge  of  any  church,  but  regularly 
employed  by  the  city  as  Moral  Instructor  at  the 
House  of  Correction.  On  alternate  Sundays  then' 
is  a  service  to  which  any  clergyman  or  lay  person 
may  come  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mural  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  inmates,  but  under  the  rules  he  or  she 
cannot  conduct  any  denominational  or  sectarian 
service. 

The  House  contains  at  present  about  2600  in¬ 
mates,  who  are  sent  there  by  the  committing  mag¬ 
istrates  of  the  citj’  for  vagrancy,  continued  drunk¬ 
enness,  neglect  of  children  and  families,  Ac.  Many 
of  the  men  are  tramps  who  have  committed  no 
crime  sulliciently  gross  to  send  them  to  prison. 
The  men  work  in  stone  quarries  and  on  farms  in 
the  neighborhood,  each  gang  being  aeconipanie<l 
by  an  overseer. 

The  In-stitution  is  located  some  ten  mill's  north 
of  the  city  on  the  river  Delaware.  It  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Citij  Alms  House,  which  is  with¬ 
in  the  city,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
3000,  all  of  whom  are  cither  paupers  or  insane,  or 
sick  poor. 

The  Evening  Bulletin,  one  of  our  inlluential 
daily  papei’s,  comments  on  the  case  thus  : 

The  Managers  disimse  of  it  in  a  courtc'ous  de¬ 
clination,  based  upon  the  general  ground  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  gooil  di.scii)line  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  to  establish  religious  services  of  a  special 
ami  distinctive  character.  The  Board  further  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  aver¬ 
age  inmate  of  the  House  of  t’orrection  cannot  be 
seriously  disturbed  by  attemlance  at  the  strictly 
non-sectarian  services  held  in  the  chapel.  This 
.seems  to  b«^  sound  law  for  all  puldic  institutions, 
and  the  only  one  that  ensun's  a  perfect  c<iuality  all 
round.  G.  W.  M. 

THE  GORDON  ME.MORIAL. 

The  services  recently  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  in  Westminster  .Vbbey,  and  in  most  of  the 
catheilrals  throughout  Gri'at  Britain,  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  lateGen.  Gordon, 
were  very  striking  manifestations  of  public  feeling. 
The  vast  assemblages  were  no  light  gatherings,  to 
hear  line  music  and  discourse,  but  genuine  and 
universal  demonstrations  of  regard  for  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  services  of  the  hero  and  martyr  of  Khar¬ 
toum.  Just  how  to  honor  his  memory  in  soim? 
permanent  and  w'orthy  form  has  been  much  con¬ 
sidered,  and  an  excelh'iit  plan  finally  matured. 
The  Gordon  Memorial  is  to  consist  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Hospitiil  at  Port  Said.  The  necessary  fumls, 
estimatetl  at  .til, QUO,  will  of  c-oui-se  be  readily 
raised. 

K  meeting  to  further  this  object  was  called  by 
the  Mansion  House  Committee  having  it  in  chargi', 
on  Saturday,  March  11th,  the  Lord  Mayor  presid- 
mg.  sup|H)rted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  aud  othc'rs. 

In  the  course  of  proceedings  Sir  Edward  Ingle- 
liebl  said  that  the  proposeil  hospital  is  urgently 
m'cdwl,  and  a  site  for  it  had  been  given  by  the 
Sut'z  Canal  Company.  He  addo<l  that  if  the  plans 
exhibittHl  to  the  committee  are  adopted,  the  hos- 
j>ital  wilt  be  of  two  stories,  and  afford  aecoHimo- 
dation  for  100  patients.  The  rough  estimate  for 
the  building  is  Til, 000.  Whilst  it  will  be  open  to 
pereons  of  all  nationalities,  cla.s.ses,  and  creeds, 
paying  patients  will  be  also  receivtsl.  It  is  further 
proposed  that  every  ship  entering  the  canal  shall 
pay  5s.  towards  the  support  of  tlu'  hospiuil. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  moving  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion,  approving  of  the  propos(‘d  institution  as  a  na¬ 
tional  memorial,  remarked  that  Gordon’s  Ui.stes 
were  mo.st  simple,  and  that  nothing  woubl  lie  more 
dista.sleful  to  him  personally  than  that  any  nn.*- 
morial  should  be  erected  in  tin*  sha|)t!  of  a  statue 
or  any  great  monument.  The  hospitiil,  whilst,  it 
might  prove  of  gr«'at  service  shouhl  the  war  in  the 
Soudan  be  prolonged,  would  remain  forever  one  of 
the  mo.st  useful  institutions — an  intermit ional  one 
— that  could  possibly  have  been  built.  One  of  the 
Wards,  the  Prince  suggested  with  great  good  taste, 
nnght  be  called  “the  Stewart  Ward,”  as  any  me¬ 
morial  would  be  incomplete  with  which  the  name 
of  Gordon’s  tlistinguished  lieuti'uant  was  not  as.so- 
eiati'd. 

The  re.solution  was  seconded  by  the  I)uk(>  of 
Cambridge,  who  said  he  remembered  Gen.  Gordon 
when  at  Corfu,  forty-three  years  iigo,  the  future 
hero  of  Khartoum  being  then  a  little  boy,  and  his 
father  in  command  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

A  resolution,  appointing  a  sub-committee  to 
carry  out  the  scheme,  was  next  movi'd  by  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  who  stated  that  the  proposed  work 
could  be  completed  within  four  months ; 

And  secondeil  by  Earl  Granville,  who  remarked 
that  Gordon  had  unintentionally  and  unconsciou.s- 
ly  built  for  himself  the  greatest  memorial  that 
could  possibly  be  created,  and  would  fill  one  of  the 
most  romantic  pages  of  the  history  of  England— if 
not  of  the  world. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  movtsl,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  balance  of  the  fund  remaining  after  the 
hospital  had  been  erected,  it  should  be  applied  to 
some  benevolent  and  useful  institution  or  purpose, 
in  accordance  with  Gen.  Gordon’s  philanthropic 
character.  Gordon,  said  his  lordship,  seemed  to 
have  had  no  object  in  life  before  him  except  to 
serve  his  fellow  men,  his  countiy,  and  the  public, 
and  to  exhibit  a  noble  and  consistent  example  of 
the  power  and  energy  of  a  real  Christian  faith. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning,  who  suggested  that  any  balance — and  he 


hoped  it  would  be  a  large  one — which  might  re¬ 
main  should  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  releasing  the  Soudanese,  who  at  this  time  were 
being  crushed,  tormented,  and  carried  away  with 
unknown  cruelty  into  slavery  by  the  Arabs. 

After  a  list  of  subscriptions  had  been  read  out, 
making  a  total  of  £5,828,  to  which  “  the  small  coin 
of  the  poor,”  as  the  Lord  Mayor  said,  in  the  box 
outside  the  Mansion  House,  contributed  nearly 
£30,  these  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Miss  Charlotte  Cooper,  a  daughter  of  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  the  novelist,  died  suddenly  at  Coop- 
erstown  on  Sunday,  March  22d,  aged  sixty-eight 
years. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Depew,  the  mother  of  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  died  at  her  residence  in  Peekskill  on  Thurs¬ 
day  from  acute  bronchitis,  after  an  illness  of  only 
one  day,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un¬ 
der  President  Buchanan,  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
March  24th,  aged  75.  He  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina. 

Fretlerick  S.  Winston  died  in  Fernandina,  Flori¬ 
da,  March  27.  He  was  in  his  usually  good  health 
in  the  morning,  and  died  at  11  o’clock  at  night.  He 
was  born  in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1806.  In 
1853  he  became  President  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  New  York,  when  the  Company 
had  onl}’  $2,000,000  surplus,  which  has  since  increas¬ 
ed  under  his  administration  to  over  $100,000,000. 

Gen.  James  McQuade,  who  was  ill  for  some  time 
in  this  city,  had  his  earnest  desire  granted,  to  be 
removed  to  his  home  in  Utica,  that  he  might  die 
among  his  own  kindred.  He  was  taken  home  on 
Tuesday,  the  21th,  and  died  on  Wednesday.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  for  two  years  on  the 
firot  call.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  seven 
days’  fight  at  Gaines  s  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill.  He 
was  ill  w’hen  the  battle  began,  and  was  carried  to 
the  field  in  an  ambulance.  He  mounted  a  horse 
and  commanded  one  of  the  brigades  throughout 
the  fight,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  fell  from 
his  horse  exhausted,  and  was  confined  to  his  tent 
two  weeks  afterwards.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
wasbreveteil  Brigailler-General  by  President  John¬ 
son.  He  was  twice  Mayor  of  Utica,  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly  of  1860,  Colonel  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Ef'giment  of  Now  York  Volunteers  during 
the  war,  Inspector-General  on  Gov.  Hoffman’s  staff. 
Postmaster  of  Utica  under  President  Johu.son,  Quar¬ 
antine  Commissioner  in  this  city  for  two  terms, 
manager  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  from  1872 
until  his  death,  a  founder  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
Department  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  1879.  His  funeral  took  place  Friday. 

Gen.  Anson  Stager,  the  well  known  electrician, 
died  in  Chicago  on  Thursday.  He  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  and  began  his  business 
life  as  a  printer,  but  forsook  the  trade  to  engage 
in  telographj-.  In  1853  he  became  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
The  extensive  system  of  railroad  telegraphs  in  use 
on  all  the  railroads  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
owes  its  origin  to  him.  When  Sumter  was  fired  on, 
the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  took 
Iiossession  of  the  wires  in  those  States  for  military 
purposes,  and  put  Gen.  Stagi'r  in  charge  of  them. 
He  accompanied  Gen.  Mc^Clellan  in  his  West  Vir- 
gitda  campaign,  and  establisheil  the  first  sy.stem  of 
field  telegraphs  ased  during  the  rebellion.  When 
Gen.  McClellan  was  transferred  to  Washington,  ho 
called  Mr.  Stager  to  that  department  to  organize 
the  military  telegraph.  This  he  accomplished 
and  remained  in  charge  until  November,  1861, 
when  he  was  commissioned  captain  and  assistant- 
quartermaster,  and  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Unitinl  States  mil¬ 
itary  telegraph  throughout  the  country.  Subse- 
(piently  he  was  placeil  in  charge  of  the  cipher  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Secridary  of  War.  The  crypto¬ 
graphy  usimI  in  this  correspondence,  which  baflled 
the  most  persistent  efforts  of  the  rebel  telegraph¬ 
ers  and  officers  to  translate,  was  in  all  its  details 
his.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  conni'ctiou 
with  the  Western  Union  Company,  taking  charge 
of  the  Central  ilivision,  lieadiiuarters  in  Chicago. 
He  founded  the  Western  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  largest  manufactory  of  electrical 
machinery  in  the  United  States.  Gen.  Stager  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  development  of  the 
telephone  business  in  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  light.  Railroads  also  received  a  great 
(leal  of  attention  at  his  hands. 

CITV  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Churchman  .says  “The  jiassage  of  a  bill 
now  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  making 
Good  Fridaj’  a  holiday,  would  be  greatly  deplored 
by  Churchmen.  Its  theme,  its  thought,  is  too  sol¬ 
emn  to  be  cast  before  those  who  have  no  care  for 
it  and  no  appreciation  of  it.  We  trust  that  State 
law  will  never  make  saered  things  common  and 
unch'an.”  And  the  Chuich  Press :  “There  is  ten¬ 
dency  enough  among  our  jicople  to  turn  all  such 
open  days  into  occasions  ot  dissipation  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  without  adding  to  them  the  most  solemn 
of  our  holydays.” 

The  popular  steamship  “  City  of  Borne”  of  tlui 
Anchor  Line  sailed  from  Queenstown  for  New  York 
at  1  P.  M.  on  Thursday,  March  26,  with  165  cabin 
and  587  steerage  passcngei’s.  The  United  States 
Postoffice  Department  have  appointed  her  to  take 
the  full  European  mail  from  New  York  on  Wednes- 
<lay,  April  8,  which  will  be  her  first  .sailing  hence 
for  this  season. 

The  exhaustive  report  of  Dr.  Edson  to  the  Board 
of  Health  on  the  water  supply  for  our  city  is  not  a 
pb'asaiit  one  in  the  showing  that  the  Croton  rivi'r 
and  its  tributaries,  in  many  places,  are  very  much 
polluteil  by  .sewagi'. 

What  Protestants  may  learn  from  Romanists 
may  be  answereil  by  one  thing,  the  dedication  of 
church  edifices  after  the  debts  are  paid.  The  old 
church  friH'  of  delit  after  three-ipiarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  !  The  cornerstone  of  old  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  in  Mott  street,  was  laid  in  180!t.  It  was  “the 
countiy  ”  in  that  neighborhood  at  that  time,  then' 
being  only  a  few  scatti'red  buildings  between  tin' 
Bowery  and  Broadway.  The  work  of  construction 
wc'iit  on  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1815  tlni 
church  was  dedicated.  On  the  17th  the  venerable 
edifice  w:is  consi'crated,  the  last  dollar  of  its  in¬ 
debtedness  being  recently  jiaid,  making  the  third 
Catholic  Church  in  this  city  in  which  that  ('ere- 
mony  has  been  performed.  The  other  two  are  the 
Redemptorist  Church  of  the  Mo.st  Holy  Redeemer, 
in  Third  stri'ct,  and  St.  Ten  sa’s  Church,  on  the 
corner  of  Henry  and  Rutgers  streets. 

The  Boanl  of  .\ldermen  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  puldic  for  adopting  a  very  simpii'  ordinance, 
but  yet  one  which  if  carrieil  out  will  minister  won¬ 
derfully  to  the  convenience  of  every  citizen.  It  is 
in  regard  to  placing  the  proper  street  number  on 
every  house,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  is  dirccU'd  to  perform  the  work.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  dwelling-houses  are  to  be  numbcre.l 
on  the  front  or  principal  door,  or  on  the  frame  or 
transom  of  such  door.  The  numbers  are  to  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  readily  distinguishi'd  by  per¬ 
sons  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  house.  Where 
the  door  opi'iis  into  a  vestibule  with  an  inner  door, 
the  numbers  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  at 
all  times  from  the  sidewalk,  whether  the  outer 
door  be  open  wholly  or  in  part.  The  Commi.ssion- 
er  of  Public  Works  is  directeil  to  have  enough 
numbers  on  each  block  .so  that  in  cii.se  the  block 
should  neetl  renumbering  in  the  future,  neighbor¬ 
ing  blocks  would  not  have  to  tjc  disturbed.  It  is 
also  provided  that  househohb'rs  can  carry  out  the 
ordinance  if  they  wish  in  their  own  cases,  instead 
of  obliging  the  CommissioiU'r  of  Public  Works  to 
attend  to  it.  We  regret  to  st.'c  that  Mayor  Grace 
has  since  vetoed  the  resolution  of  the  .Aldermen  to 
renumber  the  houses  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Harry  Brown,  who  has  been  engage'd  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  occupation  of  stoi-k- raising  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Smithtown  on  Long  Island,  predicts  that 


during  the  coming  season  the  development  of  the 
Island,  both  for  agricultural  and  Summer  resort 
purposes,  will  far  surpass  anything  that  the  public 
have  hitherto  dreamed  of.  The  present  year  ho 
proposes  to  enter  extensively  into  the  cultivation 
of  peanuts.  He  has  planted  two  acres  b}’  way  of 
experiment.  The  Suffolk  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  has  offered  premiums  for  the  finest  specimens, 
and  Director  Henry  Maxwell  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  islanders 
will  find  in  the  peanut  crop  one  of  their  chief 
sources  of  revenue. 

We  find  not  only  telegraphic  orders  direct  from 
England  of  recent  date  for  the  supply  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  but  the  British  Government  have  been 
buying  steadily  not  only  of  the  Chicago  houses  but 
of  agents  in  this  city.  Messrs.  Rossiter  k  Skidmore 
a  few  weeks  ago  made  a  shipment  of  canned  goods 
for  use  in  the  Soudan,  which  were  laid  down  on 
Willets  dock,  London,  inside  of  nine  days.  The 
goods  were  shipped  by  the  Aurania  (Cunarder)  to 
Liverpool,  where  a  northwestern  railway  train  was 
ready  and  had  them  on  board  in  about  two  hours 
after  the  steamer’s  arrival  at  her  dock. 

The  fifty-sixth  anniversary  and  parade  of  the 
Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  May  27th. 

A  beautiful  and  co.stly  pulpit  of  marble  and  bur¬ 
nished  brass  will  be  erected  in  St.  Ann’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Eev. 
Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  for  many  years  the  rector. 
Upon  it  will  b('  engraved  the  text  of  Dr.  Schenck’s 
first  sermon  in  the  edifice,  “My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  who  sent  me”;  also  the  text  of  his 
last  sermon,  “The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 
unto  them.” 

Charity  Organizutiou  Suriety  of  tlio  City  of  New 
York,  Central  Ottiee,  7i>  Fourth  avenue. 

March  27,  1885. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist : 

Kindlj’  caution  the  public  against  a  stout  woman 
of  forty  to  forty-live,  I'ather  dark  complexion, 
flushed  face,  and  usually  wt'ars  a  green  veil  over 
her  forehead,  who  fraudulentiy  solicits  money  for 
the  McAuley  and  Cretnorne  Missions,  and  also  for 
a  poor  family.  She  usually  gives  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Fease.  The  Missions  in  <iucstion  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her. 

Persons  soliciting  donations  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  compelled  to  show  their  authority 
and  prove  their  rt'sponsibility.  Some  swindlers  in 
this  line  are  active  now,  while  the  hard  times  ex¬ 
cite  so  much  sympathy.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
Society  is  to  protect  the  public  against  such  impo¬ 
sition,  and  its  members  receive  monthly  bulletins 
warning  against  the  active  oi>erators. 

CHARLES  U.  KELLOGG,  Organizing  Secretary. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Corean  ailvices  sLate  that  the  father,  mother, 
wives,  and  children  of  Kin  Gionkukin,  J.  Sarhitzu, 
and  J.  Kohau,  leading  members  of  the  Independent 
party  in  Corea,  were  hanged  at  the  palace  gates  on 
Feb.  2d.  Eleven  other  Coreans  who  symjwithized 
with  the  cause  were  hanged  with  them.  The  pa¬ 
rents,  wives,  and  children  of  four  of  these  latter 
were  also  hangi'd.  Kin  Gionkukin,  who  sought 
refuge  in  Japan,  wiil  soon  come  to  the  Uniteil 
States. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  of  the  MetluKlist  Episcojial 
Church  writes  of  a  revival  among  the  children  of 
the  mission  schools  of  Moradabad,  India,  and 
other  nominal  Christians.  The  work  began  in 
clas.s-meeting  and  ratiidly  spread,  so  that  extra 
meetings  had  to  Ix'  held  daily  to  aid  those  who 
asked  for  help.  It  was  one  of  those  revivals  whero 
the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  take  full  charge  and  lead 
the  people  into  the  kingdom.  Ni'arly  all  of  the 
tmpils  in  the  Goncher  boarding  .school,  and  the 
girls  of  Mrs.  Parker’s  school  who  were  not  already 
Christians,  hav<!  been  converted.  The  feeling 
throughout  the  meetings  was  deep,  still,  and  in¬ 
tensely  solemn. 

In  England  then'  has  just  passed  away  John 
Hubbard,  in  his  97th  year,  a  Peninsular  and  Wa¬ 
terloo  veteran,  who,  enlisting  in  the  23(1  Royaj 
Welsh  Fusileers,  was  one  of  the  100  volunteers  for 
the  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian 
in  1813.  He  was  with  his  n'giment  at  Waterloo, 
but  not  bi'ing  wouiuh'd,  and  being  a  seven  years’ 
man,  had  to  wait  for  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1874  to 
secure  a  pension  of  Is.  3d.  a  day. 

According  to  the  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  British 
exports  in  1883  amounted  to  £8,625,939;  those  of 
France  to  £1,054,055.  The  British  imports  from 
Egypt  in  1883  were  valued  at  £3,882,473;  those  of 
Turkey  at  £1,376,573;  and  those  of  Franco  at 
£1,197,390.  In  regard  to  the  gross  tonnage  of  ves¬ 
sels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  188.3,  English 
shipping  leads  the  way  with  6,136,847  tons,  France 
following  with  no  more  than  782,133  tons — in  fact, 
the  tonnage  of  France  taken  with  that  of  ten  of  the 
other  chief  Europt'an  States  does  not  e(iual  that  of 
England. 

Sir  John  Mai'donald.  Prend('r  of  the  Dominion, 
thinks  that  British  Columbia  will  not  be  permitted 
to  exclude  Chinese  immigrants.  Adherence  to  that 
policy  will  save  Canada  from  the  mistake  of  the 
United  States. 

G('n.  Gordon’s  diarii'S  have  arrived  in  London. 
In  his  iast  letter  he  said  :  “  I  will  accept  nothing 
whatever  from  Gladstone’s  govi'rnnu'iit.  I  will  not 
even  let  them  pay  my  expc'iises.  I  will  get  the 
King  to  pay  them.  I  will  never  jmt  foot  in  Eng¬ 
land  again,  but  will  (1).  V.  I  get  out)  go  to  Brus-sels 
and  so  on  to  the  (kmgo.” 

The  bodies  of  thirtj’-four  Arab  woim'ii  who  had 
been  arnu'd  as  soldiers  were  counted  on  the  field 
after  Sunday’s  fight  at  Haslu'im.  The  British  loss¬ 
es  ari'  now  officially  put  at  580  killed  and  wounded, 
including  camp-followi'rs  ;  also  1000  camels. 

The  news  from  tlu'  Soudan  continues  to  indicate 
the  steady  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  com¬ 
prising  the  Nib'  expi'dition. 

The  New  South  AV'ales  contingi'iit  arriv(!  at  Sua- 
kim  on  th«^  29th,  and  was  heartily  greeted.  They 
are  reported  to  Ix'  a  superior  body  of  nn'ii. 

Balloon  obsi'rvation  now  seems  to  be  of  jiracti- 
cal  value  in  tin*  Soudan  War.  The  British  com¬ 
manders  near  Suakim  have  found  that  by  means  of 
balloons  tluiy  can  watch  the  positions  and  move¬ 
ments  of  Osman  Digma,  and  thereby  Ix'  Ix'lpi'd  to 
defeat  him. 

“The  Soudan  ((uicksand  for  English  lives  and 
treasure,”  is  the  phra-si'  usi'd  by  an  illustrated 
English  paper  in  sp('aking  of  the  m'cdi'd  funds  for 
carrying  on  th*'  war  in  Africa. 

The  stricken  <-ities  Granada  and  Malaga,  were 
again  visited  by  shocks  of  eartlupiakc  on  Monday, 
!darch  30.  Many  liouscs  wen'  damaged  and  many 
p('ople  injured  in  both  placi'S. 

The  new  postoffice  of  Paris,  which  has  Ix'i'ii  in 
course  of  construction  during  the  last  live  y('ars, 
is  now  nearly  complct('d,  at  a  cost  of  alxmt  17,000,- 
OOOf.  ($3,200,0')0i.  .At  pr(.'sent  tlu're  remains  only 
the  arrangement  of  tlu'  mat('rial  and  the  furnituri', 
for  which  a  cn'dit  of  846,OOOf.  ($160,700)  has  been 
asked  of  th('  (Miamix'r  of  Deputii's. 

Th('  Dirt'ctors  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  finding 
gold  llowing  away  to  England,  hav»!  raisi'd  the 
official  rate  to  live  per  cent.,  after  two  years  of 
four  |x.'r  ct'iit.,  and  in  spite  of  low  rates  in  the  open 
market. 

The  Cologne  Gazf'tte  .says  that  tin'  rca.son  tin' 
English  llag  was  remove(l  at  Victoria  in  West 
Africa  wa.s  that  tlie  English  had  ci'ded  tin'  terri¬ 
tory  to  Germany. 

The  people's  subscription  to  the  Bismarck  me¬ 
morial  fund  amounts  to  .$575,000. 

The  ajipeal  to  the  British  Government  from  per¬ 
secuted  Jews  in  Morocco  has  been  acted  upon  and 
a  satisfactory  result  obtained.  It  has  been  arrang¬ 
ed  with  the  Sultan  of  Moroc<-o  that  the  Jews  who 
wen'  so  grievously  robbed  and  w  rouged  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Demnat,  shall  be  indemnified  and  guaran¬ 
teed  protection  iu  the  future  from  all  persecutions 
on  account  of  their  race  or  faith.  The  Sultan  has 
also  agreed  that  the  Jews  in  Morocco  shall  be  reji- 


resented  by  the  leading  men  among  them,  and 
that  they  shall  be  under  the  joint  protection  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy. 

Forty  men  were  on  March  27  imprisoned,  and  it 
is  believed  all  of  them  were  instantly  killed,  by  an 
explosion  of  firedamp  in  the  Dombrau-Ornau  Min¬ 
ing  Company’s  colliery  at  Troppan,  in  Austrian 
Silesia.  On  the  same  day  fifty-six  miners  were 
killed  by  an  explosion  In  the  mines  ow  netl  by  Baron 
Rothschild,  at  Ostran,  in  Moravia. 

On  Monday.  March  14th,  the  Czar  of  Bussia, 
Alexander  III.,  completed  his  40th  year.  The  day 
was  celebrated  in  Berlin  by  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Hmperor  and  Empress. 

Russia  seems  to  be  not  only  in  the  perils  of  war, 
but  her  internal  financial  weakness  is  shown  in  the 
grave  commercial  crisis  in  Moscow,  to  which  city 
the  Governor  of  the  Imperial  Bank  has  been  des¬ 
patched  to  confer  with  the  leading  financiers  there, 
seeking  how  to  avert  disasters  in  banking  and  com¬ 
mercial  affairs.  Heavy  failures  in  St.  Petersburg 
depress  trade  and  must  make  the  Russians  less 
anxious  for  war. 

ENGL.AND  IN  INDIA. 

An  Indian  military  official  has  stated  to  the  Lon- 
ilon  Teh'graph  that  the  Indian  government  has  not 
been  blind  to  the  preparations  that  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  a  considerable  time;  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  Sir  D.  Stewart,  with  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Sir  T.  D.  Baker,  with  the  assistance  of 
Gen.  Maegregor,  has  been  closely  watching  the 
Russian  moves;  that  within  a  v«'ry  short  time 
26,000  Imperial  and  native  troops  could  be  conccn- 
traL'd  in  Quetta,  which  is  a  short  distance  from 
Pisheen,  and  could  start  lor  Candahar,  going 
tiirough  a  northerly  pass,  joining  50,000  Imperial 
and  native  troops,  which  would  be  concentrated  in 
Peshawur,  and  would  advance  through  the  Punjab 
and  Bholan  Pass  to  Candahur.  On  the  28th  of  this 
month  20,000  men  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  the 
field  at  Rawalpindi.  Ostensibly  this  force  has 
been  got  together  to  do  honor  to  the  Ameer,  who 
is  .about  to  visit  Lord  Dufferin.  The  preparations 
for  such  a  display  are  almost  similar  to  the  fitting 
out  of  an  army  to  take  the  field,  so  that  very  little 
delay  would  arise  iu  e(iuipping  this  force  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  into  Afghanistan. 

The  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Viceroy  of  India,  was  ac- 
conled  a  most  imposing  reception  by  Abdurrah¬ 
man,  the  Ameer  of  Afgliaiustan,  on  his  arrival  at 
Rawalpindi,  March  27.  The  Ameer,  in  his  address 
of  welcome,  said  he  hoped  that  the  councils  which 
the  Earl  of  Dufferin  had  come  .so  far  to  attend, 
would  be  so  guidetl  as  to  insure  an  honorable  and 
a  lasting  peace.  In  reply  Lord  Dufferin  said  he 
was  glad  that  his  first  public  act  as  Viceroy  of 
India  was  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  witli  the 
sovereigns  of  the  States  conterndnous  with  the 
frontii'rs  of  India.  The  route  to  the  camp  was 
lineii  with  troops,  and  the  military  display  was 
very  effective.  The  authorities  ot  Rawalpindi  pre¬ 
sented  Lonl  Dufferin  witli  an  address,  declaring 
their  loyalty  to  her  British  Majesty  the  Empress 
of  India,  and  expressing  appreciation  of  the  honor 
done  Rawalpindi  in  .selecting  it  as  the  meeting 
jilace  of  the  Council.  The  address  closed  with 
“  This  recognition  of  our  dignity  wiil  confirm  that 
confidence  in  us  which  has  Is'cn  so  long  establish- 
(xl  and  which  Is  daily  ii'ceiving  expri'ssion  from  all 
the  rulers  of  India.’’  The  Earl  of  Duffi'rin  in  his 
resixMise  ended  by  saying  “The  offera  of  loyalty 
and  .service  made  upon  this  occasion  are  the  most 
eloquent  proofs  of  England’s  steadfast  good  faith 
and  of  the  noble  coididence  of  our  friends.” 

The  joint  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  is  now 
considering  the  line  of  delimitation  between  Russia 
and  Afghanistan,  it  is  reportoil.  Stormontli  gives 
as  the  definition  of  this  word  of  recent  use,  “  De¬ 
limitation  :  the  boundary-line  of  a  country;  the 
fixing  the  boundary,  or  boundaries  of  a  counti’y, 
or  comitries,  especially  when  a  rearrangement  of 
territory  is  to  be  eff’ectc'd.” 

TIIR  F’RKNCH  IN  CHINA. 

The  French  forces  suffered  a  severe  reverse  at 
Dong  Dong.  On  Sunday  the  Chinese  attacked 
their  adversaries.  Gen.  Negrier  advanced  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  captured  the  tirst  line  of  forts  defending 
their  camp  at  Bangbo.  On  Tuesday  renewed  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  by  the  Fnmch  against  tlie  enemy, 
but  these  proved  unavailing  in  tlie  face  of  superior 
numbers.  The  French  forces  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Dong  Dong  witli  lo.ssi's  in  killed  and 
wounded  of  209  men. 

On  Friday,  27th,  it  was  officially  announced  in 
Paris,  that  the  Cliinese  troops  on  the  ToiKpiin  fron- 
tier,in  three  large  columns,  uiadea  desperate  attack 
upion  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  French,  between 
Lang.son  and  Kilna.  The^'  carried  the  key  of  the 
position,  drove  tlie  French  back  to  Langson,  and  re¬ 
captured  the  town.  Gen.  Negrier  received  a 
severe  gunshot  wound  in  the  chest,  and  his  re¬ 
covery  is  considered  doubtful.  The  French  troops 
were  in  full  retreat  and  the  Chine.se  vigorously 
pursuing  them.  A  vast  (juantity  of  commis.sary 
and  other  stores  were  lost  by  the  French.  Gen. 
Briere  de  I’lsle  telegraphs  for  itssistance  in  an  im¬ 
ploring  tone  which  leads  the  Parisians  to  expect 
furtln'r  disasters.  Tlie  French  Cabinet  decidi'd  to 
despatch  immediate  reinforcements.  Intense  e.x- 
citenient  prevails  throughout  France.  And  yet 
it  is  only  six  weeks  since  (ieiieral  Briere  de 
I'lsle  telegraplied  to  Paris:  “The  national  Hug 
floats  over  the  citadel  of  Lang.son  and  the  Chine.se 
army  is  in  full  retreat.”  To  hoist  that  flag  eleven 
battles  had  been  fought;  a  hundred  French  soldiers 
had  been  killed  ;  five  hundred  French  soldiers  had 
been  wounded.  Tlie  enemy  had  defended  every 
fortilb'ation  along  tlie  road ;  they  had  lost  three 
camps  and  sixty  intrenched  positions;  tlu'ir  losses 
had  been  estimated  by  the  French  at  not  loss  than 
ten  thousand  men. 

Tuesday  was  a  day  of  great  excitement  in  Paris. 
Prime  Minister  Ferry  presented  the  Government’s 
r<'(iuest  for  a  credit  of  $40, 060,000  on  account  of 
the  military  operations  in  (3iina,  and  demandcjd 
that  the  motion  be  given  priority.  This  motion 
wa.s  rejected  by  a  vole  of  308  to  161.  M.  Ferry 
tin'll  announced  the  r<'signation  of  the  entire  Min¬ 
istry,  and  President  Gn'vy  accepted  the  resigna¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  the  vote  M.  Ferry  read  despatches 
regarding  the  Langson  affair,  and  stated  that  the 
retreat  of  the  French  had  been  ('ff'eeted  in  perfect 
order.  The  troops  had  found  tln'm.sel\<'s  con¬ 
fronted  by  Chinese  forces  whose  nninbers  it  iiad 
been  inipo.ssible  to  fon'sei'.  The  Fn'iich  generals 
had  been  obligi'd  to  rciuiL'r  the  Red  River  delta 
and  to  maintain  the  defensive.  Thi'  im'asures 
already  taken  to  n'inforce  the  French  troops  in 
Toixpiin  would  not  suffict'.  It  was  neee.ssary  to 
avenge  the  Langson  check  in  the  interest  of  the 
honor  of  France.  Tlie  general  jxiblic  feeling 
scf'ined  to  be  well  expre.ssed  tiy  Couni  Kergaradec  : 

I  tiiink  the  Fri'iich  reverse  is  deplorable.  How  a 
Eurojiean  army  of  several  thousands  of  men  can 
have  been  driven  out  of  a  fortified  po.sition  by  any 
number  of  Chinese  troops  pas.ses  niy  understand¬ 
ing.  We  must  conclude  that  a  want  of  animunition 
or  deficiencies  in  transport  account  for  it.  But 
the  alarm  is  much  exaggerated.  The  season  will 
continuf'  fairly  good  till  May,  when  the  weather 
grows  hot.  In  June  the  rain  begins.  Between  this 
and  then  we  shall  find  means,  I  hojie,  to  conclude 
an  honorable  jieace  with  China.  If  the  Chine.se 
want  war  they  will  have  it  until  we  secure  peace. 
France  will  make  any  sacrifice,  even  to  the  de- 
s[)atch  of  the  whole  French  army  to  Pekin,  to  | 
insure  it.  Tlie  colony  is  well  worth  great  sacri¬ 
fices.  It  is  rich,  peopled  by  an  industrious  race, 
and  has  a  great  future.  In  a  few  years  France  will 
forget  whether  it  cost  twenty  or  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  as  she  forgot  the  cost  of  conquering  Tunis. 

I  know  the  country.  It  has  a  grand  commercial 
future,  and  though  at  first  Hong  Kong — that  is, 
England— may  reap  the  most  benefit  of  the  con- 
ipiest,  eventually  we  shall  bo  the  winners,  for  all 
experience  tiavches  that  trade  follows  the  flog  of 
the  nation  which  owns  a  colony. 


By  advices  from  Tamatave  it  ,is  reported  that  a 
disastrous  hurricane  visited  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
Madagascar  on  Feb.  25.  .An  American  bark  (the 
“  Sarah  Hobart  ”)  and  two  Freneh  .steamers  were 
wrecked.  Seventeen  persons  lost  their  lives,  and 
much  damage  was  done. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Mexico  issueil 
a  circular  declaring  that  the  reform  laws  must  bo 
strictly  observ'ed  during  Holy  Week,  saying  “at  this 
period  it  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  to  have  religious  processions  in  the  streets, 
priests  carrying  the  Host,  and  the  Passion  of 
Christ  often  being  represented.  These  spectacles, 
while  imposing  to  the  Indians,  are  looked  upon  as 
objects  of  amusement  and  ridicule  by  the  educated 
classes.  They  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
form  laws,  which  prohibit  religious  procession.s 
outside  of  churches.” 

.A  Mexican  railway  recently  bought  300  wooden 
saints  at  fifty  cents  apiece  to  use  as  fuel,  the  na¬ 
tives  having  stolen  the  images  from  the  churches. 

THE  CANADIAN  REBELLION. 

Prince  Albert,  in  the  Northwest  territory  of  Can¬ 
ada,  which  is  the  latest  scone  of  rebellion,  contains 
a  population  of  about  900  French  half-breeds,  500 
Scotch  half-breeds,  almost  as  many  Indians,  and 
some  400  or  500  settlers  from  Ontario.  The 
grievance  seems  to  be  similar  to  Indian  troubles  io 
the  United  States,  the  more  clvilizetl  immigration 
paying  small  heed  to  the  rights  and  customs  of  the 
natives. 

In  1869  the  Dominion  Government  purchased 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  created  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Legislature  of  its  own.  With  the  creation  of 
a  new  Province,  settlers  came  flocking  in  from  On¬ 
tario  and  other  jKirts  of  the  Dominion.  Their  in¬ 
cursions  were  regarded  with  jealousy.  The  now 
Government  was  defied,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Louis  Riel,  a  man  of  daring,  well  educated  and 
unscrupulous.  Fort  Garry  was  .seized,  a  rival 
Government  of  half-breeds  was  Instituteii,  and  the 
settlers  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  its  authority.  In 
1870  Lieutenant-Colonel  (now  General)  Wolseley 
crushed  the  rebellion,  and  Riel  fled.  In  1873  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  half-breeds  formed  a 
subject  of  special  inquiry  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons.  Prtimlses  weni  made  of  restitution 
and  compensation  in  cases  where  it  could  be  shown 
that  positive  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  half- 
breeds  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  their 
lands  by  settlers.  The  half-breeds  now  claim  that 
their  lauds  have  been  curtaileil,  and  that  the  area 
of  their  land  grants,  which  should  have  been  regu¬ 
lated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families,  have 
not  been  inen^ased  as  promised.  In  other  words, 
they  accus<'  the  Dominion  (lovomment  of  breach 
of  faith.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  com¬ 
pany  was  constructed,  a  bonus  of  every  alternate 
block  of  land  a  mile  square  along  the  line  was 
given  the  company,  the  Government  also  retaining 
an  alternate  blixjk  for  immigration  purposes.  The 
result  has  been  that  while  immigration  hivs  in¬ 
creased,  it  has  been  secured  at  the  sacriflee  of 
large  tracts  of  land  which  practically  belong  to  the 
half-breed  population.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Riei  has  taken  arms  against  the  Government.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Blake  cliargixl  the  Government  with  bad  faith  to¬ 
ward  these  peopie.  He  statcnl  that  speculators 
had  gone  into  their  country,  and  had  appropriated 
and  been  awarded  lands,  upon  which  the  half- 
breeds  had  settled,  but  from  which  they  have  been 
driven. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper- 
ties.  It  is  not  a  niero  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  ah  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
Now  York. 


jHonej^  aHU  iSttsCttes^* 


New  York,  Monday,  March  29,  1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $498,375  in  surplus  reserve,  which  imw  stands  at 
$48,421,725  against  $7,724,450  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $4, 097, 450  deficiency  at  the  correspiHid- 
ing  (late  in  4883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 
of  $390,200;  the  simcie  is  up  $126,600;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $159,200 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $850,300,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  S77,9(X). 


The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  lielow,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  (piotatioiis  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 


Canadian  PacIQc. ...  . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  9) 

Central  PacIQc .  32^ 

Ohesapeake  and  Ohio .  5) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  pret. .  10| 

Chesapeake  aud  Ohio  'Jd  pref .  6} 

Chicago  aud  Alton  ...  134j 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  SlJ 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  prof....  131 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quluc; .  123) 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a,  St.  Paul.  ...  71) 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  PanI  pret....  108 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  ft  PaclQc .  115) 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  ft  Pittsburg  pref  17 

Colorado  Coal  .  11) 

Consolidated  Gas  .  80) 

Consolidation  Coal .  20 

Delaware  ft  Hudson  Canal .  .  79) 

Delaware.  Lack,  ft  Western .  107) 

Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  .  7) 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  65 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  ft  Georgia  .  3) 

E.  Tenn.  V a.,  ft  Georgia  pret .  6) 

Green  Bay  ft  Winona .  3) 

Hou.stou  ft  Texas .  II 

Illinois  Central  .  .  126 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  86) 

Lake  Erie  ft  Western .  14) 

Lake  snore .  63) 

Long  Island  73) 

Louisville  ft  Nashville .  32) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  ft  0 .  26) 

Manhattan  con  .  77) 

Manhattan  Beac.h .  15) 

Maryland  Coal.  .  8 

•Memphis  uuo  Charleston  .  39 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  ft  Western  pret... .  34 

Missouri  PaclUc .  90) 

Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas .  18) 

Morris  and  Essex  .  .  118) 

New  .Jersey  Central .  35) 

New  York  Central  ...  91) 

New  York  ft  New  England  .  16) 

New  York,  Chic,  ft  St.  Louis .  3 

N.  Y..  Chic,  ft  St.  Louis  pref .  6) 

New  Y’ork,  L.  E.  ft  Western .  13) 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  23 

Northern  PacIQc .  181 

Northern  PacIQc  pret . —  411 

Ohio  Central .  .  j 

Ohio  ft  Mississippi  .  15) 

Ontario  ft  Western  .  9) 

Oregon  improvement .  29» 

Oregon  Railway  ft  Navigation  ....  68) 

Oregon  ft  Trauscuntluental .  14 

PacIQc  .Mail .  521 

Peoria.  Decatur  ft  Evansville .  14) 

Philadelphia  &  Reading .  16 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio....  125) 

Richmond  ft  Danville  .  51 

Richmond  ft  West  Point .  23) 

Rochester  ft  Pittsburg  .  2) 

81.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  pret .  34 

Ht.  I»ul8  ft  San  Francisco  Ist  pret. .  80) 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha .  25  j 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha  nret .  86) 

St.  Paul, Minn,  ft  Manitoba .  89 

Texas  PacIQc .  11) 

Union  PacIQc.... .  44) 

Wabash.  Ht.  Louis  ft  PacIQc .  . .  4) 

Wabash,  St.  I..ouls  ft  Pacific  pref....  12) 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  58 


Highest.  Lowest  1884. 


M) 

58) 

HI 

26 

16) 

136 

117) 

141) 

1211 

87* 

113) 

121) 

28 

15* 


107) 

124) 

n 

13 

- 

129J 

18 

101* 

47) 

21 


34 

39 

87) 

20) 

125) 

87 

1U| 

8* 

18) 

21 

22) 

48) 

n 

‘HI 

10) 

401 

86 

21) 

52 

16) 

53) 


30) 

93 

95) 

19J 

74 

15< 

941 

71) 


Misrepresentation  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Co. 

At  a  iiKJC'ting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  hold 
February  11th,  1885,  it  was 

liesolred,  That  the  advertisement  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  quoting  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  as  recommending,  through 
one  of  its  analysts,  its  purity,  etc.,  is  a  mis/epre- 
seiitation.  In  no  case  does  the  Staff'  Board  of 
Henltli  or  its  representatives  cau.sf'  such  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  ri'eonimonding  par- 
tieular  products. 

Alfred  L.  Cakroll,  M.D., 

Secretary. 


